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CIVIL SERVICE (IN IRELAND) ENQUIRY COMMISSION. 



ROYAL ISIS! CONSTABULARY.* 



REPORT. 



We now proceed to report .to your Lordships the conclusions at which we 
have arrived with regard to the Royal Irish Constabulary Force, whose 
establishment we considered next in order to that of the Dublin Metropolitan 
Police. 

The condition and organization of the Constabulary were the subject of 
enquiry by the Commission appointed by your Lordships’ Board in 1866, and 
the present scale of pay (with the exception of some slight subsequent 
alterations) was fixed upon their Report, to which we beg leave to refer for the 
history of the force. 

We have examined officers and men of all ranks, the officers, with one or 
two exceptions, having been selected by ourselves, and the men having been 
permitted by the Inspector-General to choose their own representatives to 
state their case to us. 

We propose to divide our observations in the following manner : — 

I. FORCE OF THE CONSTABULARY. 

1. Pay. 

2. Allowances. 

3. Retirement. 

4. Discipline. 

5. Promotions. 

6. Medical Attendance. 

7. Reductions. 

8. Miscellaneous. 

II. OFFICE OF INSPECTORrGENERAL. 



I. FORCE OF THE CONSTABULARY. 

1. Pay. 

The strength of the force is fixed at 10,006 constables, and it is now about Qs. 2854,3175. 
950 under its establishment. The exact authorized strength of all grades is 
shown in Appendix X. 

The men have the right to resign upon giving a month’s notice, and we are Appendix vi. 
informed that voluntary resignations have risen in number from 332 in 1867 
to 704 in 1872 ;f whilst the supply of recruits has diminished from 1,384 in the 
former year to 753 in the latter. t We are also informed that the recruits now 

* See Class III., Vote 31, Civil Service Estimates, 1872-3. 

+ The last two mouths of 1872 have been estimated. 

A 2 
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i ClVIi SERVICE (IN IRELAND) ENQUIRY COMMISSION, 1872. 

obtained are inferior in quality to those who formerly joined ; but this does 
not appear to hare affected the efficiency of the body, except so far as regards 
the future material for promotion to the rank of Constable and Head Constable. 

It is in evidence that the competition for recruits on the part of the English 
rural police is brought to bear directly on the Irish Constabulary, and that 
the high rate of pay generally given to the former induces men to leave the 

latter, in order to join the English forces. . 

The scale of pay given in some rural districts in England will be found m the 
evidence given by Captain Elgee, one of Her Majesty s Inspectors of County 
Constabulary in that country. 

The class from which it is desirable that the Constabulary should be recruited 
maybe stated to be that which, fills the ranks of minor artisans, porters, and 
superior farm servants. 

1 As far as we have had the means of ascertaining, the average weekly wages 
which are now given in Ireland to these classes may be taken as follows . 



Qs. 1375-7, 
1397-9,1554-6, 
3148-50, 
3182-4, 



Masons, 

Carpenters, 

Porters, 

Ploughmen, 

Shepherds, 



1 10 0 
1 10 0 
10 0 
0 15 0 
0 15 0 



0 0 
0 0 



0 0 
0 0 



The cost of living has largely increased within the last few years in Ireland, 
as is shown by the following considerations : 

We have evidence that the cost of messing to each man per month has \ 
increased from an average of 29s. 10c?. in the year 1866 to 44s. at the present 

time. . . . . f , 

The same fact will appear from the following statement of the price of the 
articles enumerated, taken from contract prices : — 

Prices of Provisions under Contract for Convict Prisons, Dublin. 



Qs. 42, 43, 
173-4, 183, 
252-257, 462- 
468, 518, 555- 
561, 841-3, 
1015, 1401, 
1546-52, 1640- 
1646, 1831, 
1892, 1979-81; 
Appendix XIII 
see also Dublin 
Metropolitan 
Police, Qs. 
944-966. 



Beef, per lb., . 
Mutton, per lb., . 
Bread, per 2 lb. loaf, 
Milk, per gallon, 
Potatoes, per cwt., 
Oatmeal, per cwt., 
Bice, per cwt., 
Sugar, per cwt., 

Tea, per lb., 

Coffee, per lb., 



. 0 2| 
. 0 6 
. 0 2§ 
. 0 4£ 
. 5 4 
. 12 4 
. 18 10 
. 37 8 
.40 



0 4 
0 54 

0 3-1 
0 6 
5 .0 

14 9 
13 6 
36 6 

2 n 

1 Q| 



0 64 
0 8 | 
0 31 
0 11 
6 0 
15 0 
18 8 



The above table shows the increase in prices in Dublin. .The prices in 
country districts may be somewhat different, but we have reason to believe 
that, owing to the increased facilities of communication, the relative increase 
has been less in Dublin than in the country. 

The habit of emigration, and the facilities for it which now exist, have 
tended to diminish largely the number of candidates for employment in the 
Irish Constabulary. . _ „ 

For the foregoing reasons we are of opinion that the present scale of pay 
• is not sufficient to command a supply of properly qualified recruits. 

Under all the circumstances of the case, and after having given the matter < 
. our most anxious consideration, we beg leave to recommend that the pay of 
the several ranks of the Royal Irish Constabulary be increased to the amounts 
mentioned in the second column of the annexed tabular statement. In this < 
table we have made, at the instance of the Inspector-General, a change in. the 
periods at which the increments to pay of Sub-Constables shall come into 
operation. . , ,, , n u . 

We would, however, guard ourselves here, as m the case of the Dublin 
Metropolitan Police, by stating that ‘in the present fluctuating condition of the 
labour and provision markets, we cannot undertake to recommend any scale of 

* Evidence on this bead is given in reply to Qs. 22-31, 176-7, 258-60, 307-12, 469-71, 481, 
633-9, 1558-60, 1649-52, 1783, 1969-70, 2137-46, 2185, 2210-23, 2279-88, 2341-51, 2447-73, 
3542-50, 3075. 



Q. 158, 323, 
521, 618, 
1207-10,2225. 



Qs. 388, 796, 
878-9, 975, 
1188, 1974, 
2859, 3195. 
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pay which will attract a sufficient supply of properly qualified recruits, and 
maintain the force in an efficient state for a fixed period in the future. 

Weekly Pay. 








£ s. 


Sub-constable under six months’ service, . 


0 12 


„ over six months and under six 


0 14 


years’. 




„ over six years and under twelve 


0 15 


years . 

„ over twelve and under twenty 


0 16 


years’. 




,, over twenty years’ . 


0 16 


Acting Constable, . 


0 17 


Constable, ...... 


0 19 


2nd Class Head Constable, 


1 5 


1st Class Head Constable, 


1 9 


Head Constable Major, .... 


1 14 



rate. Proposed rate. 

d. •£ 8. d. 

0 under six months' service, . 0 15 0 

0 over six months and tinder four 1 .0 0 

years’. 

0 over four and under eiglit years’ 110 
0 over eight and under fourteen 12 0 



years’. 

6 over fourteen years’ . .13 0 

over twenty years’ . . .14 0 

0 16 0 

0 18 0 

0 1 12 0 

6 1 15 0 

8 2 0 0 



We do not propose any change in the extra pay which the Inspector- 
General is now empowered to give to a limited number of Head Constables and 
Constables. , , 

Considering the peculiar circumstances under which this branch or our 
enquiry was entrusted to us, we most strongly recommend that the above 
amended rates of pay should take effect from the 1st October, 1872. 



Annual Pay 



Sub-inspector, 3rd Class, . 

„ 2nd „ 

„ 1st „ 

County Inspector, 2nd Class, 

,, 1st „ 

Sub-inspec- Taking into consideration the increase which was made to the salaries of 
tora - the Sub-Inspectors, in consequence of the Report of the Commissioners in 1 866, 

the recommendations with respect to allowances which we make later in this 
Report, the improvement in the chances of promotion which will result to this 
class of officers, if our suggestions as to the reduction in their numbers be 
adopted, and the fact that eligible candidates for the post of Sub-Inspector 
present themselves in sufficient numbers, we do not feel justified in advising 
that any addition should be made to the pay of this rank. 

County Inspec- The case of the County Inspectors is somewhat different. Their position 
tor *- in charge of a county is one of great responsibility, requires exceptional 

qualifications, and is not now attained until after an average service of 
twenty-five years. Such a post requires, in our opinion, a somewhat higher 
rate of salary than that now attached to it, and we therefore propose the 
increased rates in the above table.. ...... j} 

“Beat duty.” Evidence has been given to us that special work, called “beat duty,” is 
imposed on the Constabulary stationed in certain large towns in Ireland, and 
that these duties, besides the increased labour they involve, cause additional 
expense to the men by reason of the wear of their boots. 

We, therefore, propose that a. special rate, of 2s. per week, beyond the 
ordinary pay of their respective ranks, be- given to all members of the force, 
below the grade of Sub-Inspector, who are employed in such localities. 



Present rate. 
£ s. d. 
125 0 0 
150 0 0 
200 0 0 
270 0 0 
300 0 0 



Proposed rate. 
£ s. d. 
The same. 



300 ”0 0 
350 0 0 



2. Allowances. 

A. Men. B. Officers. 

A. — The allowances made to the men of the force are under the following 
heads : — Fuel, fitting clothes, stationery, and travelling. The latter includes 
allowances for night absence, absence of ten hours, and mileage. 

The fuel allowance is at present 8s. id. per month for each barrack. This 
sum is intended to supply a fire for cooking purposes for the men generally, 
and fuel for the guard on duty at the barrack. 



Qs. 1412, 1566, 
2538. 



Qs. 11, 366-71, 
856, 3206. 



Qs. 177,364-5, 
1915, 2203, 
2468, 2575-7, 
2884-7,3207- 
1 1, and Appen- 
dix II. 
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6 CIVIL SERVICE (IN IRELAND) ENQUIRY COMMISSION, 1872. 

We consider that it is not advisable to give a fixed money allowance for 
an article so fluctuating in price as fuel. At present rates the supply which 
can be obtained for the above sum is manifestly inadequate, and in our 
opinion it was so even before the late extraordinary rise in the cost of fuel. 

We would suggest that a sufficient amount of fuel for the above purposes 
should be supplied in kind by the contractor for the supply of the army in 
the mili tary district, where that is practicable ; and, when this cannot be 
accomplished, that a money allowance should be given, calculated on the 
contract price, with an addition to meet the cost of carriage, and the increased 
sum which must be paid for the article bought by retail. 

Fitting clothes. Complaints were made to us of the inadequacy of the allowance for fitting 
clothes. We consider that they are well founded, and advise that the 
allowance should, be increased to such sum as the experience of the Inspector- 
General may suggest as sufficient to cover the actual. cost. 

Stationery. With respect to stationery, • we think that an .allowance of ' one. shilling per 
month should be given to each Constable or Head -Constable in charge of a 
station instead of sixpence, the present rate. 

Travelling.* The allowances for absence from barrack on duty for ten consecutive hours, 
and for night absence, are quite inadequate, and we propose in the following 
tabular form the alterations which we would make in these allowances, calcu- 
lated on the evidence we have obtained as to the actual expenses which the 
officers and men necessarily incur : — 



Qs. 20, 170-1, 
246, 367, 763, 
1026, 1382, 
1532, 1911, 
1960, 3212-3. 

Qs. 169,678-85, 
1752-3, 2112- 
16, 3234-5. 



Constables and Sub-Constables, 
Bead Constable, 



For Ten Consecutive Hours’ Absence. 

Present rate. 
£ s. ' d. 
0 0 



0 1 0 



Night Absence. 

On Prosecution at Assizes and Quarter Sessions. £ s. d. 
Constables and Sub-Constables, : . 0 2 6 

Head Constables, . . . . .0 3 0 

On Duty at Assizes and Quarter Sessions. 

Constables and Sub-Constables, . .016 

Head Constables, . . . . .020 

On Ordinary Duty. 

Constables and Sub-Constables, 

Head Constables, . 



Proposed rate. 
£ s. d. 

0 1 0 



Proposed ra 
£ S. c 



0 1 
0 1 



Constables and Sub- 
Constables, . 0 2 

Head Constables, . 0 3 



We do. not propose any alteration in the amount of mileage allowance at 
present made to the men. 

B.— The allowances given to the officers of the .Royal Irish Constabulary 
consist of those for travelling, house rent, and forage. 

We recommend the following increased rates : — 

For Ten Consecutive Hours’ Absence. 



• Present 


rate. 


Proposed rate. 


£ 8. 

Sub-Inspector, . . . . , . .04 


d. 

0 


£ s. d. 

0 5 0 


Night Absence on Ordinary Duty. 






Present 


rate. 


Proposed rate. 


£ 8 

Sub-Inspector, 0 8 

County Inspector, 0 10 

Assistant Inspector-General, . . . . 0 10 


d. 

0 

0 

0 


s. d. 

0 10 0 

0 12 0 

0 12 0 



Mileage Outside c 



a Radius of Ten Miles from Station. 
Present rate. Proposed rai 

£ S. d. 

0 6 per mile. 



d. 

9 per mile. 



Extra expense 
for occasional 
or periodical 
emergencies 
should be 
charged to 
locality. 



Sub-Inspectors, 

The officers and men complain very much of the expense to which they are 
put when transferred temporarily in large bodies to meet the requirements of 
occasional and periodically returning emergencies in special localities. We 
think that on such occasions the actual expenses necessarily incurred should 
be allowed, and that powers should be taken to levy this amount from the 

*See Qs. 54-9, 225-7, 458, 608-11, 741-6, 1029-31, 1264-6, 1379, 1615-20, 1650 1689-99 
1929-32, 1982-95, 2101, 2105, 2153-4, 2186-92, 2224-6, 2287-300, 2358, 2432-7, 2220-33. ’ 



Qs. 56-7, 222, 
741-746, 1264, 
1378, 1616-17, 
1689, 2358, 
3359, 3432. 
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ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY. 7. 

localities for the convenience of which the movements of these large bodies 
of men have been made. 

The house rent granted is — 

° Per annum. Per annum. 



To County Inspectors, . 

„ 1st class Sub-Inspectors, 
„ 2nd „ „ ,, V 



36 10 10 and 18 5 for office. 
28 17 11 



Retirement 
after fixed 
period of 



We do not think that any addition to these allowances to the . County 
Inspectors is called for, bearing in mind that the intention is to provide only 
personal accommodation for the officer, and not for his family, where such 

We think, however, that the Sub-Inspectors are fairly entitled to . an Qs. 2106,3236, 
allowance of £10 per annum for an office, where they cannot be supplied with 
one in the barrack. . . . . , n ,„ fi7 

We are of opinion that the forage allowance, which is now insufficient, ^0211837-42, 
should include, not merely the cost of feeding, but also the expenses incidental 1899 - 1902 ^^ 
to keeping a horse, such as shoeing, supply and repairs of saddlery, &c. ; 2133-6, 2223-^ 
and further, that the allowance should be slightly increased, so as to make a 
provision for remounts. . r£J 5 a' 0 " 62 ' 

To meet all these objects, we suggest that the allowance for horse keep, Mas. 
which is £36 10 s., should be increased to £ 50 . 

The original outfit of a Sub-Inspector of Constabulary is a heavy charge in 
proportion to his salary, especially in reference to men promoted from the 
ranks, and we propose that every officer on first appointment should receive 
an outfit allowance of £ 50 . . , , . , , i 19 , „ 

Each County Inspector and Sub-Inspector is also allowed a private orderly , ^_ 9 u ’ 14 _ 1 

who is, in fact, his private servant. ' u itoS’iSs 

We propose that instead of this arrangement, an allowance of £45 should 1957 . G o i 2038- 
he made to each officer for a servant. Is’sfsuSa 

This will effect a considerable economy, as the cost of a sub-constable cannot 2508-75,3008- 
he estimated at less than £60 per annum, and will immediately set free about 73 , 3339 - 40 . 
290 Sub-Constables for general duty. 

+3. Retirement and Pension. 

We have given much consideration to the question of retirement and pension. 

The fact- that there is no fixed period of service after which a man may *“**“ 5 ^ 
claim to retire on pension appears to be the main subject which next to that iiso, 1322, 
of inadequacy of pay, causes dissatisfaction, and so prevents the force fiom 1927 ’ 2i66| 
being maintained at its proper strength. . . gJJ 2!20 ’ 

It is stated, that, in consequence of retirement on pension under sixty ^ m m 
years of age being allowed only in oases of incapacity from failing health, 585 , 46 ( 1 usis, 
vexatious delays are almost necessarily interposed, and that this entails heavier * 282 > 
duty on the effective men, by retaining in the force men who are no longer 
equal to the performance of ordinary duty. . , 

We have also had complaints with regard to the amount of the pension, but Q* “«• 
we are not disposed to attach much weight to this point, because— 1 st, the 
scale of pension is better than that which is applied to the Civil Service 
generally and 2 nd, if the recommendations which we have made with regard 
to pay be adopted, the effect will be to increase the pension in proportion to 
the addition made to the amount of pay. ,. , ... 

The general demand of the men whom we examined is, that retirement on 
pension should be optional after twenty-five years’ service. We are not 502; 008,726, 
prepared to go to this length, but the evidence we have received has convinced 
us that if retirement on pension after thirty years’ service were made optional, 1754. 
the public charge would not be much increased, and the efficiency of the force Q* 8871 , 
would be promoted. , , , . ,. 

This plan would have the effect of abolishing the delays m granting 
retirement, which, in order to guard against imposture, are inevitably incidental 
to the present system, and we therefore recommend that it should be adopted. 

We do not recommend any change in the period of retirement of the officers. 

* Evidence as to house rent in various localities in Ireland is given in the replies to Qs. 

1305-1316, 1481-2, 1562-4, 1760-3, 1785-8, 2109-12, 2210-11, 2296-7, 2352 > 2581 ~ 2 - _ 

tSee Qs. 106-11, 212, 218-22, 274-81, 336-41, 376-9, 501-3, 585-7, 607-10, 1016-23, 

1184-91, 1241-51, 1322-36, 1388-94, 1753-9, 2042-8, 2418-26, 2860-72, 3282-5. 
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4. Discipline. 

The discipline of this force, as of all other organized bodies of men, is main- 
tained, and its efficiency stimulated by a system of rewards and punishments. 

We deem it only a measure of justice to those who are at the head of the 
body to say, that having gone minutely into . the whole .question, and heard 
the evidence both of officers and- men, as well as of some who have left the 
force, we are convinced that the system of discipline which has been 
established is based on sound principles, that it is conducted with justice and 
consideration, and that its administration is surrounded by adequate safeguards 
against abuse. 

We shall have occasion to speak of the mode of conferring rewards when 
we come to the subject of promotion. 

Punishments. The punishments of which the nature and conditions of the force admit are 
confined to — 1, Dismissal; 2, Disrating; and 3, Pecuniary Fines. The first 
two classes of punishment are inflicted by the Inspector-General alone, and, in 
cases where the accused party denies his guilt, only on the' report of a. court 
of enquiry composed of two officers, who find a verdict of the facts, leaving to 
the -Inspector-General the duty of awarding the sentence. 

Courts The Courts of Enquiry have the power of examining witnesses on oath, but 

Enquiry. members are not themselves sworn. 

It has been suggested to us that the members of the Court should give their 
verdict on oath, and we think that this would be an improvement in the mode 
of procedure. 

We also advise that the accused person should be furnished with a list of 
the witnesses to be examined against him. 

Pines. The fines extend to a maximum amount of £5. 

County Inspectors have the power of fining up to a maximum of 10s. for 
trifling breaches of discipline, but all fines of a higher amount are imposed 
by the Inspector-General after the report of a Court of Enquiry, in case the 
accused man denies the charge against him. 

The fines, whether imposed by the County Inspector or by the Inspector- 
General, are recorded against the men, and are considered in deciding whether 
a man shall be placed on the special (promotion) list, of which we shall have 
occasion to speak further on, and in determining his place on that list. 

There was a very general complaint on the part of the witnesses examined 
.as to the amount of the fines imposed, but on inspecting the return of the men 
punished by fine, we observed that those of lai'ge amount are comparatively 
Infrequent. We have it stated by the Inspector-General that he never imposed 
the maximum fine except in cases where the only alternative punishment 
must have been dismissal, and that he is withheld from inflicting the latter 
punishment more frequently by the difficulty in obtaining recruits. 

The Inspector-General has moreover stated to us that, since January last, the 
maximum penalty of £5 has been inflicted in only one case. 

If the recommendations which we have already made with reference to pay 
and allowances be adopted, it may be hoped that the improvement which they 
will produce in the condition of the men will render dismissal a more severe 
sentence than it is at present, and that the attractions which they will add to 
the service will set free the hands of the Inspector-General to apply this 
form of punishment when he deems it advisable, without fear that it may 
unduly diminish the force under his command. 

Should these anticipations be realized, the necessity for large fines, which are 
undoubtedly in themselves objectionable, would in a great measure cease to exist. 
“Unfavourable There seems to be a general impression amongst the men, that if one of 
Records." their body has a punishment recorded against him, no amount of subsequent 
good conduct will suffice to efface this record, or prevent it from operating 
prejudicially to his prospects.* We have ascertained, however, that this is not 
the case, and that even a man who has been reduced in rank is eligible to be 
recommended for promotion after two years of good conduct. 

The records of punishment are maintained principally, as we learn, for the 
purpose of deciding the amount of superannuation allowance which ought to 
be made to the men on retirement. It is obvious that in reference to this 
point the conduct of a man during the whole period of his service must be 
considered. 

•See Qs. 367, 411, 441, 7 55, 827-9, 862-3, 886, 906, 945, 1140, 136-5, 1470-1, 1512-4, 1657, 
1801, 1870, 1949, 2014. 



Qs. 2991-3040, 
3286-7. 



Qs. 89-96,' 
1137. 1675, 
3005. 



Qs. 826-7, 
938-9, 

1134-5, 1517, 
2023, 3315. 

Qs. 1278, 

1476, 3314. 

Q. 3290. 

Qs. 537,591-3, 
664, 677, 
835-7, 942, 
1123-8. 
3289-90. 

Q. 3022. 



Qs. 367, 442, 
590, 733, 

863, 971-4. 
1364, 1466, 
2161,2311-20, 
2563, 2629. 



Qs. 3036, 3292. 



Q. 3358. 



Q. 2076. 



Q. 2077. 



Qs. 1142, 1659, 
3296. 
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To Head 
Constable. 



To Sub- 
Inspector. 



Method of 
promotion. 

“Special List 



“ Favourable 
Records." 



Some of the witnesses complained that these “ Unfavourable Records” are Qs. 294, 886. 
kept in each barrack where the men to whom they relate are stationed, and 
are thus permanently attached to their characters in the minds of their 
comrades. .... . 

We would suggest that the records of punishment should be kept only 
for the information of those responsible for the discipline of the force, and not 
in such a manner as would afford access to them by those who are not in that 
position. 

5. Promotions. 

The promotions in the force, up to and including the rank of Head Constable, q s . 2954-9. 
are made from the ranks. 

The promotions up to the rank of Constable are made by counties ; the q. 3277. 
promotion from Constable to Head Constable is made from a general list of 
all Constables, irrespective of. counties. 

The appointments to the rank of Sub-Inspector are made in the proportion q s . 2907, 8258. 
of one from the ranks to three from outside the force, including sons of 
officers. The nominations to the latter class are made by examination, with q. 3354. 
limited competition. We recommend that the competition should be open. 

There has been a general demand on the part of the men we have examined 
that all the promotions below those to the head-quarter staff should be from 518,534, 
the ranks. This plan prevails, as a rule, in the Dublin Metropolitan Police, 679-31^40-2, 
the London Metropolitan Police, and the English County Police. soi, 858 . 

We think that the prospect of promotion . to the higher ranks would Qs 1058-75, 
undoubtedly stimulate the men to greater efficiency, and probably attract to 1345.57; 
the service a higher class of recruits; and we therefore consider it desirable J67 8 - 

that the number of promotions from the ranks should be increased, if a 34,1701-33, 
sufficient number of suitable persons can be found in that class. The Inspector- J807-23, 
General has, however, pointed out that, on account of age and other reasons, 1995-2000, 
Head Constables are but rarely; well fitted to fill the post of Sub-Inspector ; and MU _ 
undoubtedly the change in his social position, and the additional expense it 22, 290V-52, 
involves, render promotion to a different class less desirable to a Head Constable 
than increased rank and pay in his own. Looking then to the intelligence 
required in the higher ranks of the Constabulary, to the tendency which a 
lengthened performance of mere routine duties has to contract the mind and 
obstruct the entrance of new ideas, and also to the deterioration which has 
shown itself in the class of recruits which has lately joined, in point both of 
social position and education, we do not feel justified in recommending that 
promotion to the rank of Sub-Inspector should be. made exclusively from the 
ranks. But a proposal which we make later will, if adopted, largely increase 
the promotion which would be open to efficient men in the ranks of the force. 

The promotions for all ranks are regulated by a system which combines the 
principles of seniority and selection. ...... 

A document is kept in the office of the Inspector-General, called the 1 506-7, 16G8-9, 
“ Special List.” All promotions are made from the names on this list. 2963 . 

The name of a man, except in cases of extraordinary merit, cannot be q. 29G5. 
entered until he shall have served a given time in his rank. 

* Names are placed on the “Special List” by means of a system of 
“Favourable Becords,” which are of two kinds.. 1 . For special police duty : 
“displaying more detective ability, professional intelligence „and energy than 
is to be expected from a zealous, efficient member of Us rank.” 2. For “ brave 
conduct, at the risk of life, in exertions to save life.” 

Becords of the second class may entitle to a pecuniary reward, but they 
have no effect in securing a place on the “ Special List.” 

Claims to “ Favourable Becords ” are, in every case,, investigated by a Qs. m 
Board composed of the head-quarter staff, on application from the men, 
whether confirmed by the county officers or not. 

The report of this Board is submitted to the Inspector-General for his Q/3240. 
approval. . 

It will be seen from this statement that the operation of this plan is to 
introduce into the service the principle of selection, founded on efficiency and 
intelligence in the detection of crime ; that the applications of the men for these 
distinctions are entertained by the Board of Officers in Dublin, whether, they 

* See Qs 299, 329,646-50, 766-70, 803-822, 934-7, 1105-7, 1462-5, 1792-5, 1866-7, 1957- 
44, 2001-12, 2069-74, 2327-31, 2389-90, 2960-71, 3239-46. 
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are sanctioned by the local officers or the contrary ; that this Board is com- 
posed of officers who are not brought into direct contact with the men, and are 
therefore, incapable of being influenced by any other feeling than a desire 
to promote the efficiency of the service ; and that, finally, the decision of the 
Board is subject to the revision of the Inspector-General. 

We are of opinion that if the principle of selection is to be admitted in 
determining the promotions, — and we entertain the strongest conviction that 
it should be, — it would be difficult to devise a plan by which its effective and 
just application could be better secured than by that now in operation. 

Various objections have been made to the system by witnesses whom we see references 
have heard, but they appear to us in each case to apply to every mode of pro- “liin^pagT" 
motion which is regulated by any consideration except that of seniority. 

In addition to what has been already stated, the eligibility of Constables 
for promotion to the rank of Head Constable, and of Head Constable to that of 
Sub-Inspector is further tested by examination. 

The promotion of the officers is regulated in the same manner, except 
that three “ favourable records ” entitle a Sub-Inspector to twenty-five steps of 1734-5, 2001- 
promotion on the seniority list. This has been much objected to by the wit- giausaaM 
nesses, but we think that all legitimate grounds for dissatisfaction disappear 2440-5’ 2974- 
when it is remembered that there are three grades of Sub-Inspectors, all per- 87) 3247-9 - 
forming the same duties, but with different scales of pay, and that this power 
of advancing a man on the seniority list, and so giving him a title to increased 
pay, is the only means, with the exception of a very limited power of giving 
extra pay, which the Inspector-General possesses of. rewarding merit within 
the class of Sub-Inspector. 

6 . Medical Attendance. 

A surgeon is attached to the Constabulary Depdt in the Phoenix Park, Qs. 1194-5. 
whose duty is to attend all the men stationed there, and to examine recruits. 

His salary is £300 a year, with £100 a year allowances. 

The Constabulary throughout the country are provided with medical attend- Qs.2632,2655- 
ance by means of local physicians, who are paid at the rate of Is. a month per 2760-11, 2725- 
man, and for this remuneration they have latterly been required to attend the 27 - 
wives and families of the married men in the force. Medicine is also included 
in this charge. 

In the case of the County Constabulary, in England, we are informed that Qs. 3158-61. 
generally the doctors’ bills are paid, but that when the men are near together a 
contract is made at the rate of 10s. per man a year, and that the doctor is not 
obliged to attend the wives and families of the' police. 

The only other analogous system which has been brought under our notice Qs. 2636-42, 
is that of benefit societies, which contract 'with a medical practitioner for IppcmUx iv. 
attendance on their members. Only one case of this kind was brought before 
us, and the payments made for such service appeared to us to be rather less 
than those made for the Constabulary. 

The district, however, in which this society was situated is thickly inhabited 
and easily accessible, and looking to the conditions under which medical 
attendance is generally afforded to the Constabulary, we think the payment Qs- 3084 - 6 , 
to the medical practitioner is inadequate, and should be raised to 2s. a month 3oi8 ' 
per man, to include attendance on the wives and families. 

7. Reductions. 

Having now concluded the observations which we have, thought necessaiy 
to make with regal’d to the general condition of the force, and the recom- 
mendations which we have agreed to submit, involving an increased pecuniary 
charge, we desire to offer some suggestions which have presented themselves 
to our minds, and which, if adopted, -will result in a considerable reduction of 
expense. 

Mounted Men. There is, at present, included in the strength of the force, a body of 378 Q. 1052. 

mounted men.'" These are principally scattered throughout the country, attached Qs- 121, 2023’ 
as mounted orderlies to the County and Sub Inspectors, each officer of the former 3042 ' 
rank having two, and each one of the latter having one mounted orderly. 

* Evidence with regard to mounted men contained in replies to Qs. 116-124, 355-7, 416-9, 

751-2, 908, 1036-57, 1287-90, 1403-4, 1595-1604, 1736-51,1824-8, 1950-3, 2024-37, 2085-2099, 

2098-2112, 2236-66, 2383-7, 2431-7, 2603, 3041-3067, 3322-3338. 
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Their duties consist in carrying messages and attending the officer on duty. 

The necessity of an orderly for the performance of the former service seems 2027! 208s’, 
to have been in a great measure obviated by the introduction of the telegraph 2237, 2251, 
system • and the latter could, we think, be much more efficiently performed 
by an infantry man if the officer drove, instead of riding, when on distant duty 

We allude, in this respect, to the country generally. There may be a small 2034,’ 2437 ; 
number of exceptional districts or periods in which it may st.ll be necessary to 0 ^ 098 , 2435 , 
retain mounted orderlies ; but we are quite satisfied that in the great majority Qs. 418, 840, 
of cases they may be dispensed with. By this means a considerable sum— 3330. 
about £ 30,000 per annum — may be saved, with the additional advantage of 
restoring to active service a large body of men, who now according to the 
evidence before us — perforin little or no duty. 0 419 2036 

It is true, we have heard that mounted men, when acting in bodies, are 2086i 2097, 
found very useful in suppressing riots, but these are of exceptional occurrence ; 2137, 3055. 

and we are of opinion that this requirement might be met by the maintenance, 

at central points, of three or four small troops— say of 20 or 25 men each— . 
ready to be moved at short notice to any locality as occasion demanded. 

Another branch of the force to which we desire to draw attention, is the 
class of Sub -Inspectors, which at present numbers 250 ,- including reserve. 

We have carefully weighed all the reasons which have been adduced for B.p«tieee, 
retaining this rank of officer at its present strength, and drawing it from the 
same social class as at present, a course of proceeding which it is admitted 
involves great expense. , c , 

Of these, the only reasons to which we attach much weight are the toi- 

IO Thft’for the discipline, supervision, and especially for the direction of the 
force it is desirable to have a higher intellectual and educational standard than 2 »is, 2x2, 
could be found in promoted men ; and also to have men younger than is 
ordinarily the case with Head Gonstables when they attain the rank of sub- 32(!0 
inspector. At the same time we have ascertained that a large portion of the 
duties which now occupy the time of Sub-Inspectors demand no such peculiar 1 ( j^ 158 2l 8i 
qualities, and might be discharged equally well by a superior class of head con- } 7 io- 24 ,i 82 i, 
stables. Such are the ordinary police duties which m English counties are 
performed by a Superintendent, who “supervises the constables within his 
division, looks after the crime that may take place, makes inquiries after any Q.3102. 
robbery and into the reports made by constables, and attends before justices, 
and conducts cases against prisoners.” _ . , . , , 0s 3120 3 

These men rise from the ranks, and instead of being mounted and attended 
by a mounted orderly, are provided with a horse and tax-cart, which are found 
more useful in many cases than the horse of the mounted officer. 

yVe would, therefore, recommend that these duties be discharged by a superioi 
class of Head Constable, with somewhat increased pay, and provided with a 
horse and tax-cart ; and that the number of Sub-Inspectors be reduced to that 
requisite for the general supervision and direction of the force ’(a number which 
in a normal county in a satisfactory state would not exceed two), with, perhaps, 
a small excess to provide for contingencies, such as the command of large bodies Q- 29-, 
of Constabulary when massed together for temporary service. 

This would no doubt be, as pointed out by the Inspector-General, a consi- 
derable change of system ; but it is justified by the experience of England 
and would necessarily be very gradually introduced as Sub-Inspectorships fell 
vacant, and, therefore, tested by experience before it could be universally 

^It would, undoubtedly, conduce largely to economy, and by assigning a higher Q. 2m. 
rate of pay to the Head Constables, who would be placed somewhat m the 
position of Superintendents in England, the plan would to a large degree meet MM.m 
the demand for promotion from the ranks, and attract better men to the force, 20G9 
by opening to them a higher career. ,, . 

Should it be adopted, we recommend that the pay of a Head Constable m 
charge of a district be £110 .per annum, with £20 to provide an office and 
lodging, and £45 allowance for the keep of a horse ; the horse, tax-cart, and 

harness, to be provided. , . , , T ' j. 3267 sses 

One of the objections urged to the above arrangement by the Inspec 01- 
General was the difficulty he experiences, even with the present number of 
Sub-Inspectors, in forming Courts of Enquiry. We are disposed to think that 
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the Inspector-General, from an obvious and most praiseworthy motive, uses 
the machinery of Courts of Enquiry too freely. 

We think that in many cases he might take on himself the decision of 
questions now submitted to Courts of Enquiry, and thus obviate, to a great 
extent, the necessity for their being held so frequently. 

In the English rural police, we are informed that the County Chief Constable 
decides all cases of breach of discipline, without the assistance of any court. 

8. Miscellaneous. 

Special duties. There are certain duties performed by the Constabulary in Ireland outside Qs. 62-68, 228, 
of their proper functions as a police force; amongst others, that of proceeding 1397^1915^ 
against offenders for road nuisance; 2227-8, 2426- 

It has been represented to us that this duty produces a bad state of feeling 3321. 
towards the Constabulary on the part of the population, and we recommend 
that it should be provided for in some other manner. 

Cost of main- The expense of the Royal Irish Constabulary is now borne partly by the 
by tmp e e riai me Consolidated Fund and partly by the local rates, on a scale laid down in the n&i2Vic.c. 
funds aided by year 1848 . A fixed number of men was, at that time, assigned to each 72- 
oca ra es. coim ty in Ireland, the entire expense of which was thrown on the Consolidated 
Fund, and the cost of any number of Constabulary beyond this quota, which 
the requirements of the county might render necessary, was made partly 
chargeable to local rates. 

This arrangement was avowedly made as compensation for the loss which 
the Repeal of the Corn Laws was expected to entail upon proprietors and 
occupiers of land. 

It is unnecessary to go beyond the evidence taken by ourselves as to the 
present prices of almost every article of agricultural produce, to show that 
no such loss has resulted from the legislation referred to, and under these 
circumstances we think it right to call your Lordships’ attention to the 
question which presents itself with respect to the source from which the 
increased charge for this force should be derived, supposing that the recom- 
mendations which we have made should be adopted. 

We have already referred to the hardship inflicted on the officers and men, 
by the expense which they incur by being moved in large bodies to special 
localities, in order to meet emergencies created by apprehended temporary 
disturbances. 

We desire to advert to this point here as bearing upon the outlay thus 
imposed on the Imperial Exchequer, and on both grounds we most strongly 
advise, that the suggestion already made should be adopted, viz., that the 
localities in question should be made liable for the whole cost of men so 
employed. 

Reward Fund. There is at present a deduction of one and a half per cent, made from the Qs. 69-77,374 
pay of officers and men to form what is called “the Reward Fund.” It is applied ff^ofo 33«£ 
to give gratuities to the wives and families of officers and men who may die 7 .’ 
in the service, to give certain sums to men on discharge to defray their 
expenses in returning home, and also to pay rewards granted by the reward 
board to members of the force for special services. The latter purpose is not, 
in our opinion, one for which the men should be taxed ; the former objects are 
a very proper application of a fund derived from such sources. We therefore 
recommend that the name of this fund be changed to “the Gratuity Fund,” 
that the amount he one, instead of one and a half, per cent., and that it be 
applied exclusively to giving gratuities to men on discharge, or to their families 
at their death. 

II. IN SPECTOR-GENERAL’S OFFICE. 

We have undertaken an examination into the office of the Inspector-General, 
with the view of ascertaining, in conformity with your Lordships’ directions, 
whether any reduction of staff could be effected. 

, The system in force here whereby all papers of a strictly departmental 
character are transmitted in original, instead of being made the subjects of 
fresh correspondence, is one which results in a very great economy of labour ; 
and apart from the considerations subsequently stated, it does not appear to 
us that the staff of the department is susceptible of reduction. 
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The business of the department is at present discharged by an arrangement, Q- 2824 . 
under which all questions are distributed according to the counties with which 
they are connected, the work belonging to each group of counties being 
performed by several clerks. .. 

We are of opinion that a distribution of work according to subjects instead 
of counties would tend to simplification of business and greater expedition 
in its despatch ; and though not in a position to speak confidently as to the 
effect which such a re-arrangement of the whole work of the department would 
have upon the number of clerks employed, it appears probable that a 
diminution might naturally be expected. . 

The Inspector-General has already given this question his careful considera- 
tion and is of opinion, in which we coincide, that a favourable opportunity for 
a change of system will be afforded by the transfer, which we understand 
has been resolved upon by your Lordships, of the duties of Receiver ot 
Constabulary from the department of the Treasury Remembrancer and 
Deputy Pavmaster for Ireland to the Constabulary Office. 

Apart, however, from the question of arrangement v of business by subjects 
or counties, we consider that each main division of the office should be under 
the control of an officer of the rank of senior clerk. . 

At present, two of the county divisions are superintended by junior clerks, 
and we are of opinion that this arrangement is not calculated to promote 
the discipline or efficiency of the department. 

Should your Lordships see proper to adopt this recommendation, we think 
that it may be carried out upon the transfer of the duties of Receiver ot 
Constabulary above referred to. _ ... i n 

For the reason explained in our Report upon the Dublin Metropolitan 
Police, we abstain for the present from offering any recommendations with 
regard to the rates of remuneration of the clerks in the department until 
we have arrived at conclusions based on a wider consideration of the questions 
involved. 

MONCK. 

M. O’REILLY. 

S. A. BLACKWOOD. 



7 tk December, 1872. 
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October 24th, 1872. 
Anthony Ransome examined. 



the Constabulary? — First class head constable. 

2. How long have you been in the force ? — Twenty - 



**20. Lord Monck. — Y ou are allowed for an uniform 
— 1 am allowed twenty-four shillings for getting two 



How long have^ou been head constable? — Kino tu4o7a^; "p»SV trowseri Sade UR 
^TmSpSon S ES did yon serve in prind- Tl-V> » *“ 

foe yem ' PJt " ” 
wliiclil got bach to Coik • a^arn. 2 3. Within what date would you say ?— If I go back 

6 WhafTi^youif present rate of pay?— My present to, say twenty years, it has been cent, per cent. 

b - / 7 « i i.;*r could buy meat by the joint twenty years since at 43. 

addition?— I get and 5 d. a pound ; now I cannot buy a jomt under 
103. If I go to a chop or steak, I must pay one shil- 
ling per pound. . , 

- ■ - ’ -Has the cost of such articles ot 



rate of pay is £76 14s. a year 

7. What allowances have y ~ 

sixpence a month for stationery, threepence a month lUrf. 

fur renairs of arms, and twopence for straw. „ * , , , 

ior repaiis , f f ll0USe . rent? _ 24. Lord Monck. 

8. Ha\ e you any aiio va consumption as butter, eggs, and bread increased ?- 

^You live in barracks ?_Yes j I have accommo- Yes ; twenty years since I could b«y 

dation for myself and family, but I have to pay at the pound-and now I pay Lid. , I could buy 
rate of 7s. a month for lodgings for a child of mine, eggs foi Gd., and 



I have to pay 143. 

25. What is the recent cost of bread— has there 
been any increase ? — Bread has risen within the last 
month a penny in the 41b. Four or five years ago 
I suppose it was 73. or 83. per 41b. 

26. Lord Monck.— F our or five years ago you say 
it was only 7 3. ? — Sevenpence ; that was the top price. 

27. What is the price you pay for the bread you 
consume yourself ?— Ninepence-lialfpenny per 41b. 

28. Lord Monck. — C anyon ascertain what the cost 
was by looking back at accounts, or anything which 
would refresh your memory ? — Of course I can. 

29 What is the relative price of bacon now and in 
IfWESi tm your pay keen fixed at the rate the year, eay, '65 1-That is seven The 

, *?„ mi. ’gg ■ the present price of bacon per hundicd weight is D-sS. 

’ 30. And have you any recollection what it was six 



The rule of the service is that no child over fourtee: 
years and a half can remain in barracks. 

10. Have you any allowance for fuel? — Nothing for 
fuel or light. 

11. Does the statement you have made comprise 
every allowance you have beyond your pay?— Save 
that I get beat-money for inspecting the men. I get 
sixpence a day when I am inspecting the men ; that is 
an alloYvance since the year of the riots in Cork. The 
men have been allowed sixpence a day while on duty 
in Cork — only in Cork. It is for what we call beat 
and patrol duty. 



you have stated?— There was an increase 
head constables got nothing then. 

1 3 And how long then has your pay been at its 
present rute t— There vno, ,» small increase given to 
the head constables in 1870. The first class had £70, 
and now they have £76 14s. 

1 4. Had the men .an increase ?— The men got a small 

increase in ’66. . 

15. They have had no increase since 66? — JNo in- 
crease. . . ■ . 

16. Have you any long service pay in addition to 
your good service? — None whatever; that was done 
away with after ’66. 

17. Do you consider the rate of pay which you 

speak of insufficient?— Quite so ; I cannot support my 
family on it. , , , 

18. Is that as regards now, or did you consider your selected the of the 

pay insufficient when you were originally promoted to 33. Mi. UltElLLY. y 4, m,. 

your present position ? — Indeed I did, for many, many 
years. It was the greatest struggle possible. In fact, 
the married men in the service are in a very wretched 
position. , 

19. Mr. Blackwood. — T he married men ? — .Particu- 
larly the married men— I know two men paying five 

• and six shillings a week for two bare rooms in the 



or seven years ago ? — I have ; thirty-five to forty. 

31. We should like very much to have these figures 
in an authentic form. I have just made out a list ot 
articles which you can take with you. When you go 
back to Cork refer to the market quotations in 1865, 
and let us knoiv what the price of these articles was in 
that year, and what it has been in 1872— the articles, 
are meat, bread, eggs, coal, butter, milk ? I will. 

32. Who told you to come here?— The Inspector 
General wrote down for three of the city force, a head- 
constable, a constable, and sub-constable, and when 
we were assembled in the barracks on the City-quay, a 
meeting was hold, and then a show of hands was called 
for who was to come and represent them, and I y 



s too little n 



-That 



lowest class of sub-constables is 
is the £31 that is allowed ? 

34. Yes ? — He cannot support himself on it. 

35. What class of men generally enlist in your 

force ? I may say we feel very much the class of men 

that have of late joined the force. The class of men 
are very inferior to what they were. 



*No. I 



5 extracted from 



Bread, 4 lb., 
Potatoes, per sti 
Butter, per lb., 
Eggs, per dozen 
Beef, per lb., 
Bacon, per lb., 
Coal, per ton., 



Contract Prices supplied by the Clerk of Union, Cork. 



Meat — Good beef in round, lb., . 

Soup beef, lb.. 

Good mutton in care 
Bread — First flour, cwt. , 

Second ,, „ 

Eggs, dozen, 

Milk — New, gallon, 

Skimmed, gallon, 
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October 24. 36. What class formerly enlisted, and what class 

. now? — Farmers’ sons, the sons of respectable men. 

Ransome. 37. Small farmers, I suppose, you mean? — No. 

"When I joined the force the names used to be on the 
list for two years before they were called. 

38. And what class of men enlist now ? — Farm ser- 
vants. I have known coachmen, and that class of men. 

39. Do small fanners’ sons enlist now? — Yes. 

40. Do labourers? — Yes. 

41. What would a labourer call himself? — A small 
farmer’s son sometimes calls himself a labourer. 

42. About what wages do these men get out of the 
force ? — The labourers at present in Cork get 2s. 6 cl. 
and 3s. a day. 

43. Lord Monck. — D o you mean all the year round ? 
— That is the present rate of wages. 

44. But what is the rate of wages to a man who is 
employed all the year round ?— There have been so many 
strikes within the last few years it would vary from 
two shillings up to three shillings. 

45. Mr. O’Reilly. — Y ou mean coal and dock 
labourer's and porters ? — No, such men as are working 
ou tramways, railways, and with farmers. A farmer 
won’t get men to work now under two shillings a 
day. 

46. Do you mean to- say he pays two shillings a day 
all the year round ? — He would pay more in harvest. 

47. Wouldn’t he pay at all in winter ? — There are 
fewer in winter. 

48; Do you know what are the wages a farmer pays 
per day to a man employed by him all the year round ? 
— Some boys are paid by the year. 

49. What do they get by the year ? — £10 a year. 

50. And food, and lodging ? — Food and lodging. 

51. As I understand you, you mean the country 
parts ? — The country parts. 

52. Ten years ago what did the farmers pay their 
farm boys by the year? — About £5 10s. to £6 per year. 

53. Do they feed them better now than they used 
to do then ? — Far better. 

54. Lord Monck. — D on’t you receive extra pay 
when you are on special duty % — I do. 

55. What is the amount of that pay ? — In attend- 
ing Assizes, and Quarter Sessions, I get three shillings 
per night when on prosecutions. 

56. And if you are sent away on other duty?— -If I 
am sent to races, I get one shilling and nine pence per 
night. 

57. Mr. O’Reilly. — “ Races or any other duty ” I 
think it is in the regulations ? — Or any other duty. 
The most difficult place for a man to get a lodging cheap 
is at races, and yet the pay is the lowest. 

58. Lord Monck. — A nd then you complain of the 
inadequacy of the entire allowance ; it doesn’t pay your 
expenses ?— One night’s allowance would not give me 
my dinner. 

59. It doesn’t pay your expenses? — Not by one- 
third. 

60. Mr. O’Reilly. — Y ou get marching moneys — 
At the rate of three half-pence for eveiy twelve miles. 

61. Is it a shilling for twelve miles, and a shilling 
for nine miles over twelve ? — Yes. 

62. Lord Monck. — Y ou have got special duties to 
perform ; for instance, last year you had a good deal 
to do in connexion with the census ? — Yes. 

63. And then you have got another duty in respect 
of the statistics ? — Yes, a very onerous duty. 

64. Are you paid anything for that? — Two. shillings 
to cover stationery. 

65. Are you only paid money to cover actual expen- 
diture ? — Stationery. 

66. Mr. Blackwood. — A re those duties performed 
by the head-constable or constable? — By constables 
and sub-constables. The head-constable has the office 
portion of the work, which is very heavy, indeed. The 
constables and sub-constables collect the agricultural 
statistics, and the head-constable puts them in writing. 
He has to consolidate all the accounts. They have to 
send them out in the first instance, and then they have 
to consolidate them all. 

67. Have you another duty with regard to cattle 



disease? — Yes, when the disease occurs it is very im- 
portant to look after it. 

68. Do you get no extra pay for any of these extra 
duties ? — No, save when men are on duty ten hours. 

69. Are you subject to any stoppages ? — One and a 
half per cent, for the reward fund. 

70. What are rewards given for ? — For good police 
duty, being active in the performance of duty. 

71. By whom are they given? — The Inspector-General 
recommends to the reward board on the report of the 
officers. 

72. As to length of service, or for any special duty 
that entitles you to reward ? — ‘Special duty. 

73. For what? — For bringing serious offences to- 
justice. 

74. Can you state the average amount received by 
you each year as rewards? — During my service of 
twenty-eight years I never received anything from the 
reward fund. 

75. Have you Considered yourself entitled to it ?- — 
Yes, through having favourable records, but I never 
got any money from the reward fund. 

7 6. Is that fund wholly contributed by the men 1— 
By the officers and men. 

77. Is there any dissatisfaction with regard to the 
way in which it is administered ? — I cannot - say for 
myself that there is. 

78. You have no other stoppages? — No. 

79. If you are sick have you any pay deducted from; 
you then? — No pay deducted. 

SO. But suppose that you are sick for some weeks,, 
is there no deduction from your pay ? — No deduction. 

81. Loi'd Monck. — So far as you know, is there 
dissatisfaction in the force with regard to the appoint- 
ment of officers ? — Yes. 

82. Would you be good enough to state to the Com- 

missioners what the grounds of the dissatisfaction are ? 
—In the first place the prescribed age we consider too 
eai'ly — forty-eight years of age ; a man is not promoted 
to the rank of head-constable until he arrives at 

83. I am talking -now of the superior officers, in- 
spectors and sub-inspectors. Is there any dissatisfac- 
tion in the force with regard to the mode of appoint- 
ing them ? — I don’t know that there is. 

84. Do you think the constables and the lower 
grades of the force are satisfied with the mode in which 
the superior officers are appointed and the class from 
which they are taken — sub-inspectors? — The feeling 
of the force at large is that they should be taken from 
the ranlcs. 

85. Mr. Blackwood. — Are there nopromotions from 
the ranks ?— There are ; they are few and far between.. 

86. Lord Monck. — .Do you think that that feeling 
is merely produced by the natural desire all men have 
to rise in their profession, without any inference to the 
effect it may have on the efficiency of the force ? — There 
is a two-fold reason. The men think that those who- 
rise from grade to grade are better able to form an 
opinion, as to the wants of the men — what they would 
require ; that men who go from stage to stage have a 
better knowledge of the wants of the force. 

87. What is the other ground — you stated there were 
two grounds? — That it should be "confined to the force. 

88. But knowledge of the wants of the men is not 
surely the only qualification required for an officer 
whose primary duty is to look after the peace of the 
country ? Do you think that would be better attained 
if all the. officers rose from the ranks than it is now? — 
Certainly so. 

89. With regard to the modes of punishment 
adopted in the force — I don’t speak of constables only 
but also of the inspectors — how are they conducted ? 
Suppose a complaint is made against a sub-inspector, 
do you know what process takes place? — I do ; he is 
tiled ; if he submits to the charge he is lowered in rank. 

90. That is if he admits it ? — Yes ; if he does not 
admit it, there is a court of inquiry. 

91. How is the court of inquiry constituted? — 
Where the charge is against a sub-inspector it is 
brought before two county inspectors. The charge is 
put before them, and they investigate it. 
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92. Do they investigate on oath ? — On oath, but the 
president and members are not sworn. 

93. Ami they return their finding to the Inspector- 
General ? — Certainly. 

94. Now take the men of your own rank or another 
rank in the force. If a charge is made against one of 
them how is it dealt with ?— If he is charged with an 
offence, and admits it, the report goes to the Inspector- 
General, and he is punished. 

95. By the decision of the Inspector-General? — 
Yes • if he does not admit the offence a court of inquiry 
follows. 

96. How is that formed ? — If a sub-constable, by two 
sub-inspectors, who swear witnesses to give evidence for 
and against. Whileon that subject may I remark that as 
to his court, when a witness lias given different testi- 
mony to the finding of the court, he has been punished. 
Say, if I give evidence contrary to the finding of the 
court, I am punishable, though I am sworn to tell the 
truth. 

97. Do I understand you to say that if a -witness 
on oath gives evidence which is not considered accu- 
rate by the Court of Inquiry, that witness is liable 
to punishment without any further trial ? — Yes, when 
considered by the Inspector-General to be gross and 
careless. 

98. How are the promotions in the force ? — In 
what rank ? 

99. Take your own rank, , from constable to head 
constable ? — By competition and long service. 

100. How is the competition carried on ? — To the 
rank of head constable at the Castle, in the Inspector- 
General’s office. 

101. Are the men who are called up to compete 
selected by the Inspector-General ? — They are called 
up by seniority and a special list. For extra duty, 
capture of criminals, successful prosecutions, they are 
put on a special list, and then there is a list for men 
of long service. 

102. In fact the list is made out by a combination 
of seniority and selection ? — Yes. 

103. Is there any complaint made in the force with 
regard to that mode ? — Not latterly ; not of late years. 

104. You think there is no complaint in the force 
about the mode in which these examinations are con- 
ducted? — So far up to the rank of head constable 
there is not. 

105. Mr. O’ Reilly. — That is next to sub-inspector ? 
— Yes. 

106. Lord Monck. — Now, with regard to the ques- 
tion of retirement, is there any con i plaint made as to 
the restrictions placed upon it ? — Yes, very serious. 

107. What are the complaints of the force on that 
point? — Men having thirty years’ service are brought 
up before the surgeon for medical inspection, and 
though broken down in constitution, they are sent 
into hospital for months, sent on then to the station, 
kept in the force and paid their salary for two years. 

I know men two years without doing anything for 
the public service. 

108. Who are inefficient? — Inefficient and broken 
down in mind and body. 

109. Do I understand your complaint to be that 
there is no fixed age at which a man could, have a 
right to retire? — Precisely ; no fixed age. 

110. Do you think that there should be an age at 
which a man should have an absolute right to retire? 
—I do. 

111. What age would you fix upon? — Twenty-five 
years is very long.service for men who have very hard 
onerous duties to perform. Men in the army have 
only twenty-one years’ service. 

112. With regard to the transfer of men from one 
quarter to another, is there any complaint? — Yes ; I 
think it right to mention that I have been commis- 
sioned by the men of Cork to say that they feel it to 
be a great hardship if one of them gets married there, 
that he should be transferred to a distant county, 
even to Galway. 

113. Mr. O’Reilly. — Is what you complain of this 
— that there should be a rule directing that a man on 



getting married should be transferred from one county October 24. 
to another ? — We complain that men are transferred as Anth ~ 
a matter of course. Rausome. 

114. Lord Monck. — Those who have the regulation 
of the force have to consider not merely the convenience 
of the men but the efficiency of the force, and from 
your own knowledge and experience don’t you think 
it is better that a constable should not be connected by 
family ties with people amongst whom he lives ? — I 
do; and I think that would be served by a transfer to 
a different part of the county. 

115. Mr. O’Reilly.— You agree that he ought to 
be moved? — Ido. 

116. Lord Monck. — Are you aware a large portion 
of the men, I believe 300, are mounted men?— Yes, a 
large portion of them. 

117. I want to know from, your experience of the 
country, whether the altered condition of things, by 
reason of telegraphic communication, has not rendered 
the want of these men less than formerly ? — It has ; 
they are quite unnecessary now. 

118. In fact, I want to ascertain if you were to 

send a message to a station ten miles from Cork, would 
you not get an answer, having the necessary means, 
more rapidly by telegraph than by sending a mounted 
man ? Yes ; they are rarely sent with despatches. 

119. Have they any other duties they could not 
equally well perform on foot?— No ; at a small station 
where there are only nine or ten men, they feel it a 
great hardship on them that one is an officer s servant 
and the other a mounted orderly. 

120. It imposes an additional duty on the infantry ? 

— It does. 

121. Mr. O’Reilly. — Has the mounted man any 
duty connected with the officer’s quarters?— No, there is 
one man detailed for that duty ; every county inspector 
has two orderlies, and a sub-inspector one. 

122. By orderly you mean, in fact, a man who is in 
personal attendance on the sub-inspector ? Yes ; at 
every station where there is an inspector, there is a 
private orderly and a mounted orderly. 

123. Lord Monck.— The private orderly is, strictly 
speaking, the sub-inspector’s servant, and the mounted 
orderly is a public servant and has nothing to do with 
the sub-inspector’s arrangements? — Nothing whatever. 

124. So that the mounted orderly could be dispensed 
with without any interference with the sub-inspector’s 
private arrangements ? — Precisely. 

125. A T P. any of the married men not accommodated 
in the barracks-?— Many of them; the majority of 
them are out of the barracks. 

126. Of your own rank? — Very few indeed. 

127. You are speaking of constables? — Constables 
and sub-constables. 

128. Have those men any allowance for lodgings f — 

Not a farthing. 

129. Is there anything that occurs to your own 
mind to mention?— Of course it wouldn’t be for me 
to go into any individual matters. 

130. You have already stated that there is no com- 
plaint in the force as far as you know as to the mode 
in which the examinations for promotion are conducted 
up to the rank of head constable?— For head constable, 

I think it is very fair, but I am not satisfied as to the 
examination for the rank of sub-inspector. 

131. How is the examination for that rank con- 
ducted? — By viva voce examination. 

132. How are the competitors selected ?—L hey are 
taken from the seniority and special list. 

133. Just taken in the same way as the others '?— 

In the same way. . , 

134. You say you are not satisfied with the mode 

in which the examination is conducted with regard to 
that rank ? — I feel wronged. . 

135 What is your complaint? — I have been ex- 
amined viva voce by the Board which consisted of two 
superior officers, and in some way I was rejected, and 
I have had no means of knowing why, or what my 
merits or demerits were. 

136 You mean the questions and answers ought to 
have been published ?— I mean they should have been 
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put before me, by which it would be seen where I had 
been negligent in the discharge of my duties ; whether 
I had failed in my examination or not. 

137. Mr. Blackwood. — When men are not pro- 
moted to the rank of head constable are they acquainted 
with the cause of their failure ? — When they fail to be 
promoted they are. 

138. Lord Monck. — Then your object would be to 
assimilate the mode of conducting the examination for 
promotion from the rank of head constable to sub- 
inspector, to that which prevails from the lower grades 
to the rank of head constable? — Yes. 

139. Mr. O’Reilly. — What is the next step above 
you ? — Sub-inspector. 

140. — Mi-. Blackwood. — I suppose it would be 
satisfactory if a list were published containing the 
number of marks obtained by each candidate on the 
examination, and that each candidate were acquainted 
with the number of marks ? — Yes, I think it would be 
a just way — on each subject. 

141. Lord Monck. — That would satisfy you? — It 
would. 

142. You have no longer, from your age, a right to 
compete for the higher grade? — No further hopes. 

143. Mr. Blackwood. — I think you said that no 
stoppages were made when on the sick list ? — No. 

144. But I see on reference to the matter that when 
a head or other constable is placed in an infirmary 
or hospital a sum of ten pence a day is stopped? — To 
cover his expenses in the hospital. You did not refer 
me to hospital. 

145. I said when you were sick? — Well, it had re- 
ference to men who are generally sick at head-quarters 
and who may be sick for a week. 

146. If you go to hospital there is a stoppage of ten 
pence per day ? — Of ten pence per day. 

147. Lord Moncic. — Is there any other observation 
you would like to make ? — There is one matter the men 
complain of, those in charge of quarters at all events, 
and I will give you an idea of it. If I go in charge of a 
party of men to a market or petty sessions and one of 
them gets di-unk while on that duty I am punished. 

148. Yon are punished V-r-J. am punished. We 
consider that a great grievance. W e cannot tie the men. 
One may get drunk while in the guard-room with his 
comrade, which has been the case. 

149. How are you punished? — I am fined a pound, 
or thirty shillings, or two pounds if a man gets drunk. 
He may get drunk while I am taking my dinner. 

150. Is there any other matter you would like to 
mention ? — The married men of the force desired me 
to draw the attention of the Commissioners to the age 
at which children are obliged to leave the barracks. 
They think it is a great hardship that at fourteen 
and a half years of age a young girl, at such a critical 
period of her life, should be sent out to a lodging 
of a cold winter’s night, and that they should pay 



for that accommodation. For instance, I have a 
child myself over fourteen and a half years, and I am 
obliged to send her out though I have bed and beddin" 
in my rooms. I have to pay seven shillings a month 
for her lodgings, and send her bed and bedding, and 
I have to escort her home every night. 

151. Is there anything else you would like to tell 
us ? — Yes ; another very serious thing, we consider, is 
the very great difference between the pay and the 
pensions. When you consider the time at which a 
constable is allowed to retire, after his long service 
he is left a pauper. For instance, a man having £42 
a year retires on £27, which leaves him a complete 
pauper. He is obliged to look out for some humble 
situation, something like a porter, as he has only about 
ten shillings weekly.. They are complete paupers, 
himself and his family ; whereas, if he gets according 
to the rate of pay he is in receipt of, it may leave 

• him something for his old age. 

152. Lord Monck. — In fact you think the small 
amount of the pensions drives men from the force ? — 
Yes ; men, who, after six or seven years service, when 
they have come to the knowledge of their duty, and 
become smart and experienced, find that their expecta- 
tions will not be satisfied with the pension, and they 
try and make their way to America. 

153. In fact your statement comes to this, when a 
man becomes smart and efficient he finds a better 
price in the public mai-ket for his labour; he finds 
greater inducements than are offered by the public 
service, and the prospect of pension in the police ? — 
That is so. 

154. Mr. Blackwood. — What do you consider is 
the main reason of the indisposition to enlist in the 
force? — I think the insufficiency of the pay. A 
tradesman will not join the force. He can earn five 
shillings or six shillings a day. He has Sunday to 
enjoy himself, and he can rest in the evening. 

155. Lord Monck. — Do you think there is any 
indisposition on other grounds to enlist in your force ? 
— There is ; there are political ideas ; for instance. I 
knew in Cork twenty-five years ago men who were 
very friendly, but who have become very cool indeed. 

I knew some very respectable men there who would be 
very free with me and give me a good deal of infor- 
mation. Since the Fenian movement they have held 
entirely aloof. 

156. You think in addition to the insufficiency of 
the pay there are other reasons which make it more 
difficult to get men for the Constabulary than it was 
formerly?— Well, I do. 

157. Mr. O’Reilly. — You have been stationed in 
country districts? — I have. 

158. Do you consider it easier for the Constabulary 
to live in the country districts than in the towns ? — . 
It has been easier, but not latterly. It is now more 
difficult to get provisions in small villages and towns. 



Patrick 
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Patrick Cantillon examined. 



159. Lord Monck. — What position do youhold inthe 
constabulary? — A constable in the city of Cork 
police. 

160. How long have you been in the sendee? — 
Twenty-three years. 

161. How long have you been a constable ? — Nine 
years. 

162. What is your present pay ? — My present pay 
is £49 8s. a year, less one and a- half per cent. 

163. Mr. Blackwood. — Are you mounted? — No; 
I belong to the infantry. 

164. Lord Monck. — How do you come to be here? 
— I came here by the voice of the men. 

165. You came here as their representative ? — As 
their representative. 

166. You and the last witness ? — Yes. 

167. Have you any allowance, in addition to your 
pay ? — We have some allowance in the city of Cork, 
or we could not live on the pay ; we are allowed Gd. 
a day each extra in the city of Cork, from the duty we 



have to perform and from the high price of provisions ; 
we could not live there otherwise. 

168. Have you any other allowance ? — No, we have 
not, that I am aware of. 

169. Have you any other allowance, as constable? 
— I am allowed Gd. additional per month, which is not 
at all adequate to the position ; there is a great amount 
of stationery used in the city of Cork. 

170. You are allowed clothes? — I am allowed cloth- 
ing, for which I have to pay 19s. for the making of them, 
and 8s. for these stripes, which comes to 27s. ; there are 
two sets used in the year, and those are a very bad class. 

171. You pay 19s. for the making of your clothes ; 
do you pay for your boots out of your own pocket ? — 
Yes ; and I am allowed 12s. 10 d. out of 27s., which I 
have to pay for these stripes and clothes. 

172. Are you allowed boots, or anything of that 
kind ? — Nothing of the kind ; we pay £1 for boots, and 
13s. for shoes in the city of Cork ; articles of clothing 
are exceedingly dear in Cork. 
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173. Do you consider the rate of pay sufficient re- know i— There is great complaint amongst, the men, as October . 21. 

numeration for your services ? — By no means ; there is far as promotion is concerned ; they say that the thief- — 

not the poorest man labouring on the quay who has catcher, and the good policeman, who remains con- Ganti)lon 
not more than I have— they are paid 19s. to 24s. a tinually out, and does the duty and pays attention to 

week • there is not a man on the quay who would take the business, and who from his practice is capable of 
inv situation. conducting a prosecution at the Sessions or Assizes — 

174. Mr. Blackwood. — B ut then he has no barrack that he is the last for promotion, because the men 
accommodation 1— That is all the advantage I have ; I belonging to the junior rank will remain inside, and 
would have the advantage of the barrack if I was they will read those books that are required, or the 
not manned, but when I was married, I should have regulations and Acts of Parliament. They will have 
to pay for lodgings for myself and my family. The those by them, and they will give intelligent answers 
quay labourers have from 3s. to 5s. a day on an average to their superior officers, and they will be promoted, 
in the city of Cork. Sometime ago I had a prosecution over senior men. 

of Mr. Hawkes, who swore that the men in Ms employ- 188. Are you aware how promotions from the ranks, 
ment could earn from 10s. to XI a day. I know cases up to head-constable, are managed ? — From the posi- 

where coal porters earn from 10s. to XI a day. but tion of sub-constable to acting constable then to con- 

they have to work at night. " ’ stable is the first step ; unless a man gives intelli- 

175. Lord Monck. — W here have you served, besides gent answers he will fail ; he will not succeed except he 

the city of Cork ? Well, I served all my time in the is an intelligent man, and gives intelligent answers to 

county of Cork ; I served ten years in Fermov ; I the questions which he is asked. 

served two years in the town of Mallow, and the re- 189. If a man is a good thief-catclier, does he not 
mainder in the city of Cork. get good marks for it ?— Yes ; but if he is not an in- 

176. Has the cost of living increased of late years in telligent man he will not be promoted. I have m 

that district ? It has, wonderfully. When I joined Cork an instance of an excellent policeman who has 

the force, you could get good beef for id. or 5 d. a live records, which would entitle him to a special list, 

p 0un( l the price of the most inferior beef now is 10cf. and he would not put them in, because he would have 

If you buy beef now, and it is not very good, you will to undergo an examination, and he knows that. That 

pay 11(7. a pound for it, and if you get a beefsteak, you has the effect of deterring the men from detecting 
will have to pay Is. a pound, but we do not get much crime, so they remain inside, and make themselves 
of it, as we could not afford to buy it. intelligent by reading. 

177. I believe that the cost of other things has 190. Your theory is, that a little selection by ser- 

also increased? — They have, my lord ; we are said to vice, and not by mere answering at the examination, 
have an allowance for fuel and light — it is in our re- would be an improvement ? — Yes, my lord ; because 
gulations. Well, what is the case ? We receive 8s. id. their answering is merely theoretical. If you put them 
per month, and out of that we pay 36s. a ton for coal, to conduct a case at the Assizes, they are not able to 
and we burn two tons a month. do so ; as, for instance, if a recruit is sent down to a 

178. Mr. O’Reilly. — T wo tons a month ? — Yes ; it comity, he knows his duty by theory, but if you send 

is the head-quarters of the city and county Cork, where him out to serve a summons, he will not know how to 
men assemble for duty. do it. 

179. How many men are there in the barrack?— 191. Is that the only complaint you wish to refer 

There are twenty-seven in all. to ? — About promotion. 

180. Lord Monck. — H ow many men has a man of 192. You wei - e speaking of sub-constables? — Yes ; 

your rank under his charge? — If I was in charge of a now I will speak of the promotion of constables to be 

country station, I would have four, but the number head-constables. A large proportion confined to the 
is now reduced — in fact in stations there are only three county inspectors’ clerks. The majority of them are 

men. mostly men who are promoted from the position of 

181. Do you find any difficulty in getting recruits ? constable to head-constable because they are in the 

— Yes, great difficulty in the county of Cork, because office, and have an opportunity of improving them- 

they would not join the foi'ce. selves. They study, and know the theoretical part of 

182. What are the reasons for that ? — The reason is the duty, while the constable, who is always on duty, 

the pay ; during- the Fenian ti'oubles they would not and has not time to study, fails in his examination, 
join us at all, because political matters prevented them 193. Mr.' Blackwood. — W as the last witness ex.- 

from doing so, but now that is done away with. amiued here a county inspectox - ’s clerk ? — He was 

183. It is simply a question of money? — It is pay ; clerk to the Paymastei ; for a long time. Of coui'se, 
those men I speak of in Cork sometimes come to the all clerks are improving for examination, when the 
police and say, “ Y'ou great fools, you are spending opportunity offers. 

your yoxinger days and the best part of your life merely 194. I suppose that the county inspector generall y 

for your suppoit — see the wages that we have, and selects one of the best constables lie finds for the posi- 
you are as young and as well able to work as we are.” tion? — Yes, a young man of smartness and intelligence, 

In Cork there is a strike of porters and grocers’ but not a man whom it would be desirable to promote 
porters ; they had 1 8s. a week, and they struck for over his senior ; those men, to be promoted, should 
21s., and I think they will get it, as the matter has have sixteen years service ; five years as a. constable, 
been referred to arbitration. and six yeai's a county inspectoi - ’s clerk — that will 

184. Mi - . Blackwood. — W hen you enlisted, wasthe now entitle them to promotion ; whereas I would have 
rate of wages that men could earn in their several to be fifteen years a constable before I would be entitled 
stations in life superior to yours ? — It was not ; it was to go into an examination for promotion, 
reasonable then; at the time I joined the force there 195. Lord Monck. — D o I understand from you that 
were respectable farmers’ sons in it, and men of superior the county inspector’s clerk is entitled to promotion 
intelligence who joined it, and they would not have without any examination ? — Oh, no. 

done so but because the rate of wages was then very 196. You and he should compete? — Yes; I must 
low — in fact, it would not do more than support them, have fifteen yeai's service before I can compete, and 

I knew men at that time to work for 6d. a day and then I would have to compete with the county mspec- 

their board. tor’s clerk, who has had time for study. 

185. Mr. O’Reilly. — H ow long ago is that? — From 197. He competes after eleven years? — He corn- 

fifteen to twenty years. I knew a man that got a petes after six years as clerk and five as constable, 
house from a farmer, and a little garden for potatoes, but I should have fifteen years service before I could 
and I knew him to work throughout all the year for it. compete ; well, then, he has another great advantage, 

186. Without any wages ? — Without any wages at because the promotion of a head-constable ceases at 
all ; he would work for the garden and the house ; but forty-eight years. 

it is very different now, indeed. 198. Is there any regulation in the service as to the 

187. Lord Monck. — N ow, with regard to promotion period that a man must serve as a sub-constable before 

in tho service, is there any complaint, so far as you he is made a constable ? — No, my lord, there is no re- 
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gulation as to that ; the most junior member of the 
force can be promoted if he is smart and intelligent on 
examination. 

199. Is there any other remark you have to make 
as regards promotion ? — I think as to promotion, that 
is the most general thing that I could dwell on. 

200. Mr. Blackwood. — How is a man generally 
selected to be a county inspector’s clerk? — If he is a good 
writer, and an intelligent and well-conducted man, he 
is generally selected. 

201. Mr. O’Reilly. — He is selected by the county 
inspector if he is so qualified? — It is considered by the 
force in general that he should be remunerated, but 
that he should continue a clerk, and get extra pay, 
because he has an easy life, whilst the others are on 
duty day and night, is not considered fair. 

202. Lord Monck. — With regard to the punish- 
ment of the force, have you any observation to make ? 
— There are complaints with the men in the force as 
to punishments, that they are too severe ; such as a 
fine of £5 for an offence — if it is not the first one. 
This is a very heavy sum. It renders them very 
miserable and poor. Small as the pay is, this makes 
them worse. If the man is married, and he gets that 
punishment, he is in a state of starvation, except that 
the neighbours assist him, while they complain fre- 
quently of the service, of which they are tired. 

203. How is a constable or sub-constable tried ; 
what process is gone through in case of any accusation 
being brought against him? — There are two sub-in- 
spectors ordered to hear the charge. The senior sub- 
inspector acts as president, and the junior takes down 
the evidence, and the sub-inspector of the district acts 
as prosecutor in the case. There have been various 
complaints made about the decisions come to from the 
evidence. The men frequently say that the weight of 
evidence is sometimes contrary to the decision, and 
that they would desire to have a tribunal to which they 
would appeal. 

204. Mr. O’Reilly. — What tribunal would you 
suggest ? — They say that it would be a good thing if 
the body was under a superintending board, with officers 
of rank to superintend the service, just as the Board 
of Superintendence of the English police. 

205. What English police?— -The English police; 
they have a governing board. I remember one time 
seeing in the papers that a member of Parliament read 
a motion in the House, which the men approved of, 
that the force should be governed by a board, and under 
it officers. 

206. Lord Monck. — I may tell you that members 
sometimes make motions in the House which are not 
carried. — Yes ; but I am giving you my experience and 
what the men say. 

207. It is right to disabuse your mind of the idea 
that there is such a board in England ; it may have 
been asked for but never was granted. Your com- 
plaint is to the effect that the present tribunal is not 
satisfactory ? — The men have a tribunal in case the 
evidence is not consistent with the sentence. 

208. You have that now, because the evidence is 
laid before the Inspector-General ; he decides all mat- 
ter’s coming before him, and he pronounces sentence ? 
— He does, my lord. 

209. What more can the board do than that? — 
Well I do not know ; I have no reason to complain 
about it, because I never was punished in my life. 

210. Mi - . Blackwood. — Do you not think that strict 
punishment has the effect of diminishing crime ?— I do 
not think that ; in the police I think it forces men, 
if severely punished, to be reckless — I have seen it. 
The great thing to serve men, and make them sensible 
and orderly, would be a little saving. If they would 
lay up a little they would add to it, and they would 
not like to spend. 

211. You would encourage them rather than resort 
to punishment to prevent them from committing crime ? 
— I would encourage them to live soberly and regularly. 

212. Now, with regard to retirements have you any 
remark to make ?— 1 That is driving the men out of the 
service. They hope there will be something done as 
to the time for retiring from the force. There is no 



time for retiring, which is the cause of men leaving the 
force. The most useful men say that if it is not 
remedied before next spring they would not remain to 
the latter end of their days to be poor. At present 
they say they have more hax-assing duties to discharge 
than the English police, and that it would -be necessary 
to fix some time for retiring. 

213. You think an increase of pay would satisfy 
them ? — No ; at present they have barrack accommo- 
dation, but when they go out of the service they will 
have to pay the rent of a house, and have a poor family 
dependent on them, and they must carry parcels, ox- 
keep a lodge for a gentleman, or do something to live. 
They are actually in a pitiable state. When a man is 
fifty years, or sixty years, or seventy years, if they do 
live to that — and very few of them do so — if they 
leave the force, they are in a very miserable state, 
indeed. The men told me when I was coming here, 
to convey to the Commissioners, that they would be 
quite satisfied with the amount of pay received by 
the London police. They are living under the same 
Government, they are equally loyal and tine, and they 
expect the same I’emuneration. The London police- 
man, they say, when he comes off duty, can enjoy 
himself a little. He can dress in plain clothes. It is 
quite the contrary in the Irish police. He must be 
always in the barrack, and take the command of it. 
The regulations compel him to do so, and he cannot 
go out. He is always on duty. In the barracks in 
Cork there is not a night but we have calls made on 
us, such as for persons fighting in the streets, persons 
drowning, or accidents of one kind or another. They 
think they ought to be entitled to the same remunera- 
tion as the London police. 

214. Mi\ O’Reilly. — The town police are different 
from the country police. What body of English police 
do you take as the body you consider yourselves like. 
There is not a police force for all England, as is the 
case in Ireland ? — The city of London police. 

215. Do you think the position of the city of London 
police force, whose residence is confined to London, is 
a parallel case to the Irish constabulary, the greater 
paxt of whom reside in the country? — I think so, 
because the police are subject to be brought about 
from place to place, and at times to go into the 
cities. On the whole, I think in Ireland they are 
more liable to suffer - , and be called on to put down 
fights and quainels, and perhaps lose their lives ; and 
they have to preserve the peace in perilous times, 
which the police have not to do in the city of London. 

216. Your experience of the foreeis confined to the 
county of Cork ?— -To the county of Cork. 

217. And to the city? — And the city, and I believe 
that there is not a dearer city in Ireland. I was over 
in London on one occasion, and I found that I could 
live there cheaper than I could in the city of Cork. 
That is my experience. 

218. Are you a married man? — No; I would not 
marry unless I got a respectable person, and as I could 
not support a family respectably, I therefore declined 
to get married. I was speaking about the men having 
complained of there being no definite time for leaving 
the force ; they say what they would be satisfied with 
would be if you would recommend that it should be 
left optional -with the men to retire from the force after 
twenty-five years’ service, and to compel them to leave 
after thirty years’ service. I know that there are a 
great many men in the foree who are against being 
compelled to retire, and they are right, so far as their 
individual interest is concerned ; but I also know from 
my knowledge and experience, that men after thirty 
years’ service do no hard duty, and little if any ; it 
is mostly the juniors who do their duty. They are 
comparatively comfox-table when they have a house 
for themselves and their family, and they stick in the 
service as long as they can, and do nothing. Some 
of them do some writing in the office, and nothing 
more. I know a man of thirty-seven years’ service, 
and he thought he was eligible to come and give 
evidence at this commission, as he was against mak- 
ing the members retire from the force by compulsion, 
and the men, to show how they disapproved of that, 
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■would not send him. They appointed another head- 
constable, because they saw he would be in favour of it. 

219. Looking exclusively to the interest of the ser- 
vice, altogether apart from other considerations, you 
think thirty years would be the proper time to retire ? 

.It would be most desirable ; my experience is that 

a man cannot do anything after thirty years’ service 

he is only sticking in the service for the advantage 

of himself and his family. When there is a certain 
class of duty to be discharged, such as attending fairs, 
assizes, and elections, the duties of which are very 
arduous, those men do not go, so that other men have 
to take their places. 

220. Mr. Blackwood. — Are you allowed to volun- 
teer to discharge those duties ? — Generally yes. The 
other and younger men are ordered to do them, when 
old men do not wish to go. The officer, from a feeling 
of regard for those men, and from the long time they 
have been in the force, do not wish to order them to 
go on those duties. 

221. Lord Moncic.— I s there anything else you 
would wish to say on the question of retirement 1 — 
Well, their desire is that they should be allowed to 
retire after twenty-five years’ service, because it retards 
promotion and everything else. No w, on the retirement 
of a head-constable, three men would have promotion — 
a sub-constable, an acting constable, and a constable. 

222. Quite irrespective of that, you think the interest 
of the service would be promoted ? — It would, by the 
retirement of the old members. 

223. There is a question as to the transfer of men 
from one post to another — is there any complaint 
amongst the men as to that? — Yes, men do complain 
that they are transferred on any frivolous excuse, winch 
they think is an injustice to them. 1 saw often, after 
a court of inquiry, when a man would be acquitted of 
the charge made against him, that he would be trans- 
ferred to another station. 

224. Is the transfer generally at his own expense ? — 
Not generally, but occasionally. I think the power of 
transfer, although a man may be acquitted of an offence, 
is necessary, to maintain the service. Likewise, if they 
were quarrelling amongst themselves, and were not 
well behaved, it would be necessary to separate them. 
I say it is necessary on some occasions to transfer them, 
even after being acquitted of a charge by a court of 
inquiry, and if they are quarrelling in a station, it is 
necessary to transfer them. 

225. Is there anything else you have to say to us? — 
Well, a man coming into Cork to attend the races is 
kept two or three days and nights and he gets 9 d. 
for ten hours, and if absent all night one shilling; he 
has to patrol the streets, and he has to pay 3s. for the 
bit he eats. The man is allowed Is. 6 d. for attending 
at the Assizes, and he has to pay 3s. per day for diet 
and lodging. 

226. Do you think the allowance of Is. 6 d. a day 
sufficient? — I do not, when a man has to pay 3s. anight 
for his lodging and food. I came up here last night, and 
I paid Is. 6 d. for my dinner, Is. 3d. for my breakfast, 
Is. for my supper, and Is. for my bed, in a very humble 
lodging house. 

227. Well, but you are allowed your expenses for 
coming here? — The scale will be Is. a night, the same 
as any escort to Dublin ; they will pay my fare, but 
whether they will give me anything extra for coming 
here I don’t know. 

228. Is there any other observation you wish 
to make ? — We have to perform and carry on other 
duties, such as the collecting of the Census. I have 
been employed since I joined the force in carrying out 
returns, such as the Agricultural returns, and the 
Reformatory and Industrial School returns, and a 
whole host of them, and we receive nothing additional 
for our services but for the Agricultural and Census 
returns, we get 2s. for those duties. 

229. Do you mean a day ? — Two shillings to buy 
ink and paper. 

230. A day 1— No, my lord, on the whole, to cover 
our expenses. We get nothing except the necessary 
expenses in the country, when we are away for ten 
hours, and then we get 6d., now 2d. The men also 



complain about the marriage contract. The men have October 24. 

no obj ection to the rule laid do wn ; they are well satisfied ■ 

with the time allowed to get married after a short time. 

231. They are allowed to get married ? — They are ; " u ' on ' 
but. they complain of being transferred to another 
county. The fare of the man is paid, but he has to pay 

for the fare of his wife. They suggest that it would 
be quite sufficient to remove them to another district, 
and not to another county. 

232. They admit that it is not right to be connected 
by family with the place in which they are stationed ? 

— Yes, but that their removal to another distinct would 
be sufficient, and they say that if there was any infor- 
mation to be got as to anything that was taking place 
they would be more likely to get it from their friends 
than ivith other parties. That is their opinion. There 
is another matter that they are more desirous of refer- 
ring to, and it interests every member of the force, and 
that is holding men responsible for the acts of others. 

Now a constable coming on duty with men, must keep 
them prisoners with him in fact, and cannot leave tliem. 

233. Unless you have confidence in him?' — I cannot 
separate from him. 

234. Can you refer to the article in the code whereby 
that is laid down? — I could not, but that is in it ; I 
will look for and get it by-and-by. There is an ex- 
ample of that, which is a striking one, that occurred 
in the county of Cork. A man was transferred to 
a Station, and came in with another constable on 
duty to a town. They had business to do in the place, 
and he went to see his wife, and left the other man in 
the barrack. When he was coming back, he met the 
sub-inspector, who asked him what was his business, 
and he told him. “ Have you a man with you ?” says 
he. “ I have.” “Where is he ?” “ He is in the bar- 
rack." Well, he was reported for that, and punished, 
for having separated from the man. 

235. The men were on duty?— They came in on 
duty. I have known men who wanted to do some 
business in the shops, and they have had a man with 
them, and they have had to take him about with them, 
as if he were, to all intents and purposes, a prisoner. 

236. Lord Monck. — Do the necessities of the ser- 
vice require such a stringent rule as that — do you 
think you might trust the men without compelling 
them to remain in chai’ge of the constable ? — Yes ; and 
it would have a far better effect on the conduct of the 
men. In my ’experience of the service, there* is no- 
thing drives a man to the bad so much as too much 
stringency. I was in a station where the regulations 
were canied out in the strictest manner. I know my- 
self there was more violation of the regulations in that 
station than in others where the men had moderate 
liberty — I know that myself — but it was done 
stealthily. If there is a badly-conducted man who is 
going to resign the service, and that he is sent out 
under my charge, and he wishes to do me an injury 
or wrong, he can pretend to be drunk, or he can 
take half a glass of grog and have the smell of drink 
and pretend to be drunk, and then I am made to suffer. 

If he wants to injure me before he leaves the force he 
has thus the power of doing it. I never saw it occur, 
but it is quite possible— he can do so if he likes. Now 
I wish to say a word with regard to married men living 
outside the barrack. A poor married man in the city 
of Cork -will pay 5s. weekly for lodgings alone, and 
the men who are really destitute are not able to pay 
that. Now, what I wish to say is, that When these 
poor men get permission to marry they should be 
allowed some little allowance for lodgings when not 
accommodated in the barrack. 

237. As far as the accommodation goes in the bar- 
rack the married men are accoihmodated ? — Yes; and 
the accommodation for married men goes by seniority. 

Now the military authorities in Cork have built houses 
for the married' men. They have taken a large and 
extensive field convenient to the* barrack on which 
they have built houses and in which they give nice 
accommodation to the married men. 

238. Mr. O’Reilly. — But are you aware that only 
a small number of men out of every hundred arc 
allowed to get married ? — That may be so. 
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239. Lord Monck. — What position do you hold in 
the service ? — Sub-constable. 

240. — How long have you been in the force? — 
Fourteen years. 

241. Where have you been stationed? — The most 
part of the time in the Queen’s County, and for the 
last four years in the city of Cork. 

242. What rate of pay do you receive? — £41 12s. 
yearly. 

243. Do you come here as the representative of the 
men selected by them in any way ? — Yes. 

244. With the approval of course of the Inspector- 
General ? — Yes. 

245. Now you say your pay is £41 12s.? — Yes. 

246. What allowances have you in addition — you 
have your barrack of course ? — I have my barrack and 
a trifling allowance for making my clothes.' 

247. Does the allowance cover the actual expendi- 
ture? — No. 

248. Are you a married man? — I am. 

249. Is your family accommodated in barracks ? — 

I am only married a month. 

250. Do you consider that you receive sufficient 
remuneration for your services ? — I do not ; it is quite 
inadequate. 

251. Do you arrive at that conclusion from a com- 
parison of your pay with that for other branches of 
labour and the price of provisions? — The price of 
provisions and what other men receive. 

252. Now you say you have been stationed in the 
Queen’s county. What was the rate of wages there 
for agricultural labourers ? — They generally got 2s. Qd. 
a day with their diet. 

253. All the year round? — Not all the year round, 
but at certain seasons. 

254. Suppose I was a farmer in the Queen’s county 
and I employed farm labourers upon my farm, what 
rate of wages would they expect all the year round if 
I employed them constantly ? — They would get Is. a 
day with then - diet. 

255. What would that amount to in money, suppose 
he got no diet ? — His diet is worth more than Is. a day. 

256. Do you think a labourer in the Queen’s county 
would get 12s. a week? — I do. 

257» All the year round? — Yes. 

258. Has the price of provisions increased at 
all since you have been in the force ? — At the time I 
joined, fourteen years ago, the price of provisions was 
very low. At the time I joined I used to get beef at 
3 d. and id. per lb., and now I pay S d. per lb. for a 
very inferior quality ; I could not go higher. 

259. Do you get as good meat now for 8 d. as you 
used to get for id. per lb. ? — I do not, nor anything 
like it. 

260. And has the price of other articles risen in 
proportion ? — They have gone up in proportion — 
potatoes, milk, butter, and eggs. I used to get eggs 
for 5 d. and 6 d. per dozen. I would have to pay Is. 2 d. 
for them now, but I cannot afford to use them. 

261. Your evidence is almost identical with that 
which we received from the other two witnesses as to 
the pay and cost of living. Now with regard to the 
mode of promotion in the force, is there any com- 
plaint that you are aware of by the men of your rank ? 
— The mode of promotion is very unsatisfactory. I 
will instance myself. I have been fourteen years in 
the service and there has never been a complaint 
against me. I bear a good character and I possess as 
much intelligence as other men whom I have seen 
promoted — perhaps more. I know, for instance, ser- 
geants whose pay is in excess of mine, and who have 
been promoted to that rank, whose service is not 
longer than mine, and I can say I have always dis- 
charged my duties as satisfactorily as they have done 
to my knowledge, and yet I am still retained on the 
pay of sub-constable. 

262. Mr. O’Reilly. — Can you give no reason for 
that? — The only reason I can give is, that I have 
never been fortunate enough to secure the influence of 



an officer or any private individual outside the force 
who had influence to obtain promotion for me. If 1 
had had, 1 suppose I would have been as fortunate as 
others. 

263. Lord Monck. — Are you aware of how the 
promotion from sub-constable to constable, and head- 
constable is carried on ? — The selection is left chiefly 
to the county and sub-inspectors. 

264. Is there notan examination? — But the selec- 
tion is at the choice of the sub-inspector. 

265. Mr. Blackwood. — Is it not open to all the 
sub-constables to go up for examination ? — No, you 
must be called upon. 

266. Lord Monck. — Have you ever, in your own 
mind, thought of a plan by which the grievances you 
complain of, could be remedied ? — The Inspector-Gene- 
ral says that every man must be justly dealt with ; but 
the men in general feel that they are not. The only 
remedy that I could suggest would be that where any 
man would be found of equal intelligence to any other 
man, and that his conduct was good, he ought to be 
permitted to go in for examination, and then the 
officer has a right to inquire into the merits of the 
man who lias done the best. 

267. But your force generally — have they a common 
complaint to make about the way the officers are ap- 
pointed ? — Yes, sir; the bulk of the service complain 
that the officers have no right to be appointed except 
by promotion from the ranks — that the constabulary 
should have promotion from the ranks, the same as the 
Dublin police. 

268. Do you expect that the officers appointed in 
that way would deal .more justly with the men than 
the other officers as now appointed ? — I believe that 
they would, and that they would understand the 
grievances of the men more fully and better, and that 
they would act more kindly to them. 

269. Would they not act with more favouritism 
than the present officers? — I think not. I know a 
great many officers in the service raised from the ranks, 
and there could be no more just men. 

270. Mr. Blackwood. — And you would have them 
all raised from the ranks ? — Yes, with the exception of 
the superior officers. 

271. Lord Monck. — And you would confine your 
observations to the inspectors and sub-inspectors? — 
Yes. 

272. Have you any observation to make with respect 
to the mode by which the examinations are carried 
on?— No. 

273. You think that is done fair enough? — Yes, 
with respect to those who have been examined. 

27 4. With regard to the period of retirement, have 
you any remarks that you would like to make with 
reference to that? — I have. The men of the force 
feel it would be the greatest blessing that could be 
conferred on them if they would be allowed to retire 
after twenty-five years’ service, and that if they wished 
to serve longer they might do so. They wish to be 
allowed to retire without hospital treatment, by giving 
a month or two months’ notice. 

275. Is there any period at which they think retire- 
ment from the service should be compulsory ? — Yes ; 
after about thirty years’ service. 

27 6. Mr. Blackwood. — About what age do the men 
join the force ? — About twenty, generally. 

277 . Is there any limit to the age of j oining ? — They 
must be over seventeen years of age. 

278. And under? — Twenty-seven ; and, my lord, 
the fact that a policeman well knows that he has to 
serve up to forty years, and to go up and down very 
often to Steevens’ Hospital for treatment by the doctors 
there — why it makes him become a burden to the other 
men, and to the country. And all this acting on the 
man’s mind has a very dangerous effect, and that man 
may have a family. 

279. And you say that not having a fixed period at 
which men may retire from the service has an injurious 
effect % — Most injurious. 
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280. The force generally would like to have a period 
fixed at which they might, if they liked, retire?— Yes j 
because when a man comes up to thirty years’ service 
he is sure of having something in the way of promo- 
tion, and then he stops in a long time, preventing the 
•other men getting on. 

281. He stops promotion? — Yes. 

282. Are the force satisfied with the amount of 
retiring pensions?— No ; the present rate is very low, 
and it only gives a man of twenty-five or twenty-six 
years’ service about £25 a year, and this question is 
looked upon as one of much more importance. 

283. Do you think that an adequate increase of pay, 

without any increase of the pension, would satisfy the 
men ? — I think not, for it is one of the principal griev- 
ances that after his long services, and that lie is turned 
away, he is able to do nothing. In fact he is more fit 
for the poorhouse than for a situation, and that is the 
only time that he needs something to subsist upon. 
And after thirty or thirty-five years of the service we 
have to go through, a man is old and infirm, even 
without taking into account the hardship he has gone 
through. . 

284. There are several other points upon which we 
have examined the other witnesses, and I presume 
that as you came from the same direction your 
evidence would be likely the same as the others ? — 



Yery likely. 

285. I presume that your opinions agree generally 

with those of the men that came up with you ? — Very 
probably. . 

286. Is there any additional observation that you 
have to make as to the complaints of the force ; I don’t 
wish to cut you short, but if you have anything else 
to say you can do so ? — Perhaps there might be one 
subject that may have escaped the notice of the others. 
With regard to the Constabulary man, there is a 
printed book called “ The Manual,” filled up with 
abstracts of Acts of Parliament. And on that point 
I have to say that it is almost a punishable offence 
if we have not every word of it in our head, and give 
it verbatim to the officer. And taking into considera- 
tion the severe duties that we have to perform both 
day and night, and that when we come in we are bound 
to sit down to study this, the men think that it is very 
unfair. 

287. But you must have some time for it at night ? 



— I don’t complain of the part of the manual that is October 24. 

intended to teach liis duty to the young policeman, or 

with reference to that part which contains the duties John Doo, V- 
of a policeman; but when a man comes to be ten or 
twelve-years in the service he must know his duty as 
well as any man; but for a man of twenty years’ 
service to have to try to keep all these Acts on his 
mind — it is worse than anything else he has to do. 

It is worse than the duty he has to do, and after your 
day’s work you are on that duty at night, up at it still. 

That is one subject. I knew an instance of a young 
man stationed beside me, who could not learn it, and 
who was so afraid of the officer coming round that 
he got out of his mind, and ran away miles over the 
country. 

288. Lord Monck. — But I understand that it is 
the barrack guide for the men? — Yes ; we know that, 
but we are -expected to have the Acts of Parliament 
off. There is the new Licensing Bill, we must know 
every word of it. 

289. But have you not many important duties to 
do in connexion with the new Act ? — Yes ; but what 
we wish is, that if we are to have that book, we should 
have it only as a text-book, and not made to carry it 
all in our heads. 

290. Do you mean to say that the whole Licensing 
Bill is sent down to you, and that an abstract is not- 
sent for your use ? — It is in pamphlet form that it 
was sent down to us, and we are expected to have 
every line of it in our memory. _ We have also to 
have the Fishery Laws, the Poaching Acts, and many 
other Acts. 

291. Is there anything else you would like to say 
about it?— Well, no; I dare say the others have 
answered them. 

292. You have been fourteen years in the service, 
and during that time have you ever been found guilty 
of any offence? — I have never been guilty of any offence; 
but I was fined two shillings for unnecessary delay of 
an hour, one time, when sent out.on duty. That fine of 
two shillings prevents me from receiving the gratuity 
that is usually given for good conduct. I believe it is 
£2, and the fine is recorded against me in every bar- 
rack where I am stationed. 

293. That is the only fine that has ever been re- 
corded against you ? — The only one. 



Patrick Cantillm (tlie witness tvlio hsd retired f6r the purpose of producing « node from the Code, , which 
he had referred to in his previous evidence), recalled. 
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294. Lord Monck. — I take it that the rule, in this 
respect, is not made to enable you to quote Acts of 
Parliament, or for that object, but in order to enable 
you to understand what your own duties are ?- — But 
we are expected to have it off by heart. 

295. But if you are proceeding down a street, and 
y T ou are passing a public house in which you think the 
Licensing Act is being infringed, how can you know 
whether there is such an infringement taking place 
unless you know the Act ? If you don’t know the law, 
how can you apply it ? — I will know all the particulars 
relating to that ; but here we must have it off, word 
for word. 

296. You must have it off, word for word ?— Word 
.for word. 

297. Is there anything else you wish to say ?— Yes ; 
with reference to the descriptions in the. Hue-and-Cnj. 
During my long service I never knew a man arrested 
yet from a description in the Ilue-and-Cnj. I have 
known offenders to be arrested on information, and 
information is the principal guidance in the mode of 
arresting crime; a constable refers to the . Ilue-and- 
Gry, and it is from that he gets a description of the 
party to be arrested and his crime. The man making 
ithe report usually states that he arrested the person 
from the description in the Hue-and-Cry, in order to 
show his own intelligence. 

298. .Mi-. Blackwood. — I don’t think that this 



article in the Code to which you have referred makes 
it clear that the superior officer may be punished for 
the offence committed by the subordinate while under 
his charge ? — It does not say that he is punishable 
after being reported ; but if you order a man not to 
do a thing and he does it you are punished. 

299. Lord Monck. — But the article provides that 
you are not to separate from the men in your charge ; 
but it does not provide that if a man in your company 
gets drunk without your seeing him that you -will be 
punished for it. Is that really laid down ?— Yes ; you 
are not to separate from the men in your company, or 
you will be punished for it. A man may retire into a 
closet, and having drink with him, get drunk. The 
officer in charge of him will be punished for it. That 
is an undoubted fact. And there is another matter of 
complaint that the men have, which is contrary to all 
military rules ; and that is, that if you punish a man 
once, no matter how good his conduct may be for 
years after until lie leave the force, that offence will 
be recorded against him. That is not so in the mili- 
tary, where good conduct will remove it. In the police 
force the most trivial offences will be recorded against 
you, and you are never forgiven. In connexion with 
that I wish to say a word about the men getting re- 
cords. These records are sometimes got through the 
influence of the officer, if you are a friend of his, for 
the most trivial cause, and under the pressure you bring 
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to bear on him. But, for the man who has not a friend left behind ; although he may have better prosecutions 
to support him, who is too. high-spirited to ask for a and better cases than the others, he will have no good 

favour or get his friends to interfere, for him, his name records, 
never appears on the records, and he is neglected and 



Daniel Lecldy examined. 



300. Lord Monck. — W hat position do you hold in 
the force ? — Second head constable, second class. 

30 L What is your rate of pay per annum. 

302. How long have you been in the force? — Twenty- 
seven years on the 16th September last. 

303. Where have you served ? — In the county Down. 

304. Altogether ? — Yes ; until the present ; since I 
was promoted to be head constablel have been stationed 
in Belfast. 

305. I may state that we have examined other 
members of the force very fully, as to pay, promotion, 
retirement, transfers, and appointments • by superior 
officers of the force, and also with regard to punish- 
ments, so that if I don’t examine you at any great 
length you will understand that it is not because we 
don’t want to hear what you have to say, but because 
we have heard it from others. If I hear that your 
evidence concurs with that of the other witnesses I 
will not push the evidence very far : do you under- 
stand ? — Yes. 

306. It is not necessary to repeat. what others have 
said, so I will just go quickly through it. With regard 
to pay — -your pay is £65, and we know the allowances 
you have in addition. You consider that pay inade- 
quate ? — I do j it is not at all adequate to living in 
Belfast, in comparison to being in the country. 

307. Can you tell me the price of the different 
articles of consumption in Belfast at present %- — I can j* 
I have taken a slip from two Belfast newspapers— the 
Northern Whig and the Belfast News-Letter — and here I 
find that butter is Is. \d. to Is. 3d. per pound. I may 
tell you that at Is. Id. per pound the article is of inferior 
quality, and is. not fit for table use. It has been as high, 
within the last fortnight, as Is. 5 d. per pound. The 
retail price of potatoes is from 3d. to Is. a stone; they 
have been as high as Is. 2d., but generally the price is 
from 9c?. to Is. 2d. 

308. How, tell us the price of meat ? — Beef is from 
5d. to Is. per pound. 

309. Tell us from your own knowledge, what would 
be the price per pound of the meat you would use in 
your own family ? — I pay only 7 \d . ; it is an inferior 
article sold by the butchers of the town, and then it is 
a poor piece for boiling that answers our family ; but 
such a thing as a steak I never see at all. 

310. Do you know as a matter of fact what 
the price of that is ? — -I do ; from eleven pence to one 
shilling per pound. 

311. Well now, bread? — Bread is not dearer than 
in any other places. The four pound loaf is eight 
pence halfpenny. 

3 1 2. Mr. Blackwood. — I s it dearer than it was in 
1865 ? — Oil, .by far. It was at that time six pence 
per four pounds. 

313. Are ;you a married man?— Yes, with a large 
family. 

314. Lord Monck. — N ow, with regard to the wages 
of labour in Belfast, can you tell iis whether any and 
what changes have occurred within the . last eight or ten 
years 1— rWell, I have not been there so long, but from 
inquiries from parties who have, I am told that it 
has increased at the least, one-third in every depart- 
ment, and more in many cases. 

315. Are you living in barracks? — No. 

316. Your family live out of barracks — have you 
any allowance for lodgings ? — No. 

317. -With 'regard to house rent, how does that 



stand? — Well, I am living in an inferior house that 
I am paying £10 a year for. There is a sub-con- 
stable in the barracks with me that is paying £1 2 a year. 

318. What accommodation have you in the house? 
—I have on the ground floor a parlour and kitchen — 
and upstairs two bedrooms. 

319. That’s all? — That’s all, not even a pantry or 
scullery ; there’s an open shed outside and that’s all. 

320. Mr. Blackwood. — Why do you say its an 
inferior house— is it an inferior locality ? — Well, it is 
rather that too ; but the house is an inferior, others, 
generally speaking, have a return room. If a house 
goes up to £12 there is a return room, giving another 
apartment upstairs, and a scullery below. 

321. Mr. O’Reilly. — Are you aware that in Belfast 
these small houses only pay half rates and that that 
is the reason why rents are low as compared with other 
large towns ? — I believe in any county where I have 
been living I could get a better, house for £5. 

322. Where have you been stationed l — I have been 
stationed in Ballynaliinch, Dromore, and in the vil- 
lage of Killough, on the sea coast, where I had a. 
more commodious house for £4 a year I had it six 
months after I was promoted to Belfast— a more com- 
modious house, and a garden with it, which I havo 
had since, 

323. Mr. Blackwood. — Do you think living much 
cheaper in a country district than in a town ? — I am 
sure of that. 

324. Lord Monck. — With regard to promotions in the 
service— taking promotion from the rank of constable 
up to your own grade — you- are aware of the manner 
in which it is done, by selection, by competition, and 
by examination 1 — I am. 

325. What is your complaint against it? — In the 
fix - st place, there is a system of records established in 
the. force, by which a man with a certain number of 
records and certain service would get before a man 
of long service. For instance, a sub-constable with 
two records and seven years’ service is eligible for pro- 
motion to the rank of acting constable, whereas, at the 
same time, there are men in Belfast of superior quali- 
fications having sixteen years’ service. In like manner, 
when an acting constable gets two stripes after seven 
years, he succeeds in getting one record, and the 
moment he does he is placed on the special list, 
and twelve months makes him eligible for promotion. 

326. What you call a record is a favourable 
report ? — Yes. 

327. When selection is allowed at all, surely it is 
the only way it ban be carried out i— It is not giving- 
satisfaction. 

328. Explain how? — When. I joined, the force a 
man with general good conduct and attention to police 
duties was recommended, by Ins superior officer, and 
he got promotion almost according to length of service. 
For instance, I had no favourable record, but at seven 
years’ service I had two .stripes, and at nine years I 
had three, having been recommended by my superior 
officer. 

329. But practically is not a recommendation by a 
superior officer equal to a favourable record* — if your 
superior officer recommends you for promotion, is not 
that a favourable record ?— No ; a favourable record is 
gained for the detection of a crime. Sometimes it is 
a record, and sometimes it is a reward, but a reward 
generally carries a favourable record, 'The generality 
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of the force would like that rewards would be the re- 
compense, and let promotion follow seniority and good 
conduct. , 

330. Then I understand what you say would be 
satisfactory to the force would be a system of promo- 
tion by seniority, assuming there was nothing against 
the man !— Yes. There is another great grievance that 
the Belfast force labour under, and it is that in the 
county constabulary there is one constable — the rank 
of constable is the rank of sergeant in the army— 
there is one to five. In one hundred men there are 
twenty sergeants or constables, while there is only half 
of that or little more in the Belfast force. 

331. Is not the force at present serving in Belfast 

exceptionally large!— It is. There were at first four 
hundred and fifty allocated; and at that time the 
appointments were made of so many constables, leaving 
only one to ten ; now we have first-class men, of sixteen 
and seventeen years’ standing, without a stripe, while 
in the country they generally take two stripes in nine 
or ten years. „ . , 

332. How long has this exceptionally large torce 
been stationed in Belfast!— Since ’64. 

333. So long as that! — It has been increased by one 
hundred and fifty men since the last riots. It is not 
permanent yet, but it will be permanently increased 
to make the force six hundred men. 

334. Is there anything else you would like to say 
with regard to promotion! — There is another rale that 
has been adopted some years back ; it is with regard 
to promoting the clerks of county inspectors. It has 
been in my opinion, a source of great discontent to 
the constables in the force. I know it retarded me in 
promotion to the present time by about one year. 

335. What is the advantage the clerks have! — The 
advantage is that a county inspector’s clerk being six 
years in his office as clerk and five years as constable, 
if he attains fifteen years’ service, is eligible then to 
become ' a head constable. I served in that rank 
fifteen years and three months before I could attain 
the rank of head constable. 

336. With regard to retirements are you aware of 
any complaints! — The general spirit of the force is 
that they would like to be allowed to retire after 
twenty-five years ; and with regard to pension, a man 
joining when I joined in 1845, under that Act was 
entitled and might obtain anything up to full pay 
after twenty years’ service. There arc few instances 
of any man in the ranks retiring on full pay at twenty 
years’ service. r 

337. What I understand you to wish for is, that 
there should be optional retirement at twenty-five 
years! — Yes. 

338. Do you think the force would like to have 
compulsory retirement! — I believe the majority of 
them are for that. 

. 339. What period of service would they fix! — 
Thirty years. I would not like compulsory retire- 
ment myself, as I don’t care about anything arbi- 
trary, but I believe it to be the opinion of the force 
generally. 

340. Mr. Blackwood.— What, age are you! — I am 
fifty years, and I have served twenty-seven years and 
one month. 

341. Do you feel that you are fit individually for a 
number of years farther service ! — I do ; but I would 
much rather that I could retire. The pay is not at all 
adequate to meet the demands of my family, and I 
think if I could retire with a pension that I. would be 
able, with hard work, to obtain something additional, 
so that both coming together I would be better able to 
live than now. 



joined when T joined are heartily ashamed of the class October 24. 
of men joining now. . — — 

345. Mr. Blackwood. — How are recruits generally uam ® neatiyv 
obtained 1 — The constables are applied to to get eligible 

recruits. : 

346. By advertisement! — No; but by seeing the 
young men of the country, and asking them to 
join. 

347. Is it to your interest to obtain a recruit 1 — We 
get no benefit from it. 

348. What would induce you to seek to obtain re- 
cruits! — Nothing, except that I believed it was for 
the person’s good. I could not honestly ask any man 
to join the force, for the purpose of increasing the 
force. 

349. Is there any means of obtaining recruits except 
by the personal efforts of the force themselves 1 — In 
many instances recruits come forward — they make in- 
quiry as to the pay, &c., and how they would get join- 
ing, and then the constable of the . place will make 
inquiry as to their character, and if he finds that it 
is sufficient at all to enable him to put them forward, 
he will state so. 

. 350. Mr. Blackwood.— Are you of opinion that the 
testimony of the constables and head constables of the 
force would at present discourage recruits from joining 1 
— I believe it would, jf it is honestly given. On my 
own part, as I said before, I would recommend no man 
to join the force under the present scale of pay and 
scale of retiiing allowance. If I had it to do again — 
as I told Mr. O’Donnell not a month ago — I believe 
I would have been better if I had taken a bag over 
my back and applied the same industry I did in the 
force. 

351. There are no officers specially charged with 
the duty of obtaining recruits! — No, excepting the 
county inspectors ; the sub-inspectors under them, and 
the men will do something in that way. 

352. Lord Moncic. — N ow, with regard to punish- 
ments in the force, we have been told how that is 
effected — by means of a court of inquiry — do you 
think that is satisfactory to the force generally! — I 
think it is. 

353. Well, with regard to appointments of 'officers 
above you in rank, are you prepared to say whether 
the constabulary are satisfied with the mode of their, 
appointment, and the class from which they come !— I 
believe not. 

354. What is the change that they would like to 
have made 1 — Well, in general they would like them 
to rise from the ranks, and they know that would in- 
duce a higher class of recruits to come into the force. 

At present in the north of Ireland we cannot get re-. 
cruits— they are more, aspiring than in the south, 
more pushing ; they go and earn money where it is to 
be earned ; but I believe if there was a greater in- 
ducement in the way of promotion to the higher 
grades, that we would get a very superior class of 
men in the north of Ireland. 

355. Now, there is a considerable portion of the 
constabulary who are mounted. — some three hundred 
men 1 — -There are/ 

356. An d who are called orderlies at the different 
outstations — have you ever considered whether the 
changed condition of the country — such as communica- 
tion by means of the telegraph and the like — have ren- 
dered these men less necessary 1 — T believe they should 
be abolished entirely. It would be a hardship upon 
them, but it should be done, I think, gradually. 

357. There would be no hardship making a man 
walk instead of ride ! — A man who had been mounted 
for twenty years would not like to begin and do ordi- 



342. Lord Monck.— Is there anything else with nary duty. 

regard to retirement or pension that you would like to 358. I have told you already that we have had full 

say ! — The young men of the force do not look forward evidence of every point that occurs to us, if there is 

to a pension at all, and hence the great number who anything you would like to tell us we will hear you 1 

have resigned. — There is another class — there’s the private orderly 

343. Do- you think that state of things has any as well as the public orderly, and I believe the sub- 
effect upon recruiting 1 — I believe it has. inspector should get a certain sum of money to 

344. You know there is considerable difficulty in meet all these things, and to provide his- own private 
getting recruits of the proper class 1 — The men that servant. 
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369. Is there any other subject upon which you 
would like to speak ? — There is another subject, 
with regard to the detective force. I understand we 
have several detectives in Belfast, who, I think, are 
inferior to no men in the three kingdoms, and lam 
informed by them that their remuneration is not at all 
in accordance with what is paid in England. 

360. Is the detective department a distinct branch 
of the constabulary ? — It is ; we have seven of them in 
Belfast. 

361. Mr. Blackwood. — How were you nominated 
to come here ? — I was nominated in the first instance 
by a majority of a certain number of men in Belfast. 

362. In fact you come here representing the men ? 
— I do. 

363. Do you consider the rates of pay for extra 
duty are sufficient 1— No. 

364. Lord Monck. — Is there anything else you 
would like to say ? — With regard to fuel it’s an item 
that’s very costly. I consider that the actual expendi- 
ture in the barracks should be allowed on vouchers 
being produced from respectable firms. 

365. You say that the fuel allowance is not sufficient 
to keep the bar-racks ? — Oh, it is not at all adequate. 
At present we are receiving for thirty men 8s. id. per 
month, for coal and gas, and the coal alone for the last 
month will amount to £3 10s., and the gas a few shil- 
lings more. 

366. With regard to night duty ? — A certain num- 
ber of men are on the night watch for seven hours — 
that is, from eleven o’clock at night till six o’clock in 
the morning — with a certain number of constables ; 
and three head-constables superintend the whole town. 
There are generally nine constables under them, and 
6 cl. per night is allowed to each — the head-constable the 
same as the recruit, who would have another man 
along with him. We have the 6d. per night additional; 
we consider that quite inadequate. 



367. What is the 6d. per night supposed to provide ? 
— Well, it is supposed that a man going out at that 
time must take a substantial meal ; but that makes 
little alteration with him. The boots alone a man 
would wear would more than represent it. With 
regard to retiring from the force, after twenty-five 
years’ service, it would increase the promotions to a 
great extent. The higher grades are generally men 
wearing some stripes. If the head- constables got re- 
tiring after twenty-five years service, some of them 
would go. Others would wait as long as they could ; 
but it would increase the promotion and encourage 
young men. There are some disagreements with regard 
to the allowance of making up clothing. It is not at 
all adequate. We pay 10s. a set for the head-constable’s 
chevrons. It has to be paid by ourselves. With 
regard to unfavourable records, my opinion is that they 
should be marked out in a given time by good con- 
duct. I am under the impression also that fines are 
sometimes excessive for the offence. A fine of £5 
upon a poor man, which must be taken from him by 
instalments to allow his pay to meet it, extending over 
say ten months, is a great punishment. 

368. Mr. Blackwood. — I presume that a fine of 
that amount is only inflicted for the higher class of 
offence ?— For the offence of drunkenness. 

369. Lord Monck. — It is a question between re- 
duction of rank or a fine to that amount? — With 
regard ;to reduction of rank, I wish the army regu- 
lations were in the force. I understand that in the 
army a man may be reduced, but after twelve months 
he may be restored for good conduct. At present, in 
the constabulary, a man, when reduced, cannot be re- 
commended for promotion for four years. I think, 
too, that a man should not be ineligible for promotion 
as long as he is considered fit for the performance of 
arduous duties. 

370. I suppose fines of £5 are rarely inflicted? — Yes. 



James Doherty examined. 



371. Mr. O’Reilly. — What is your rank? — I hold 
the rank of constable. 

372. And you are at present stationed in Belfast? 
—I am. 

373. Where had you been stationed before that? — I 
was stationed in the counties of Donegal and Fermanagh. 

374. Mr. Blackwood. — What is your rate of pay? 
— My present rate of pay is £49 8s. per annum, less 
14 per cent, for the reward fund. 

375. Are you a mounted constable? — No, sir, I am 
an infantry constable. 

376. Mr. O’Reilly. — Now, beginning with what 
you consider the most serious grievance, what are the 
causes of complaint amongst the men ? Am I right in 
saying that inadequacy of pay is the greatest? — I 
believe it is the grievance most sensibly felt at the 
present time. However, the want of a limited service 
— the want of a limited time at which to retire on 
pension is equally felt by them. 

377. Then I understand you that next to increase 
of pay, what you think the men require is the power 
to retire ; the right to retire on a competent pension 
after a certain fixed term of service ? — Precisely. 

378. Now what term would you say would be fair ? 
— I would say twenty-five years. 

379. Then would you suggest also that retirement 
should be compulsory after any period? — I would 
think that in order that the present slow system of 
promotion should be somewhat accelerated, the men 
would be compelled or necessitated to retire after 
thirty years service ; men, as a rule, after that sendee 
being worn out. 

380. You know that your present rate of superannua- 
tion or pension is fixed in proportion to your pay ? — 
Quite so. 

3S1. Do you think that if your pay was increased 
to such an extent as you would consider reasonable, 
that the present proportion of retirement allowance 
would be satisfactory, assuming it was given to you at 



twenty-five years ? — If the proportion which is now 
given for thirty years — that is, thirty-fiftieths — were 
given for twenty-five years’ service, I believe it would 
be, except in the case of head-constables, and I would 
have a difficulty about them. 

382. I will not take you at large through the in- 
adequacy of the pay, because that we have had I think ? 
— Perhaps you would kindly allow me to state what I 
think would be fair remuneration for the men, having 
regal'd to the enhanced prices of provisions and every- 
thing else. 

383. Certainly. State it? — Well, in saying so, I 
believe that this is the very smallest sum that will in- 
duce respectable young' men to enter the ranks of the 
force, and after they enter to induce them to remain. 
I believe that the very smallest sum that a sub-con- 
stable, or recruit as he is called, trained at the depot, 
should receive would be 19s. per week. 

384. Mr. Blackwood. — What is his pay now ? — 
Twelve shillings, less per cent. 

385. Mr. O'Reilly. — And you propose that to be 
increased to 19s.? — Ido. I propose then that from 
the completion of six months, until he should have 
served two years, his pay should be 21s. per week ; 
from two years, until he shall have served six years,. 
22s. 6d. per week, and from six years upwards 24s. 
per week. 

386. Mr. Blackwood. — Do you mean no deduction 
for the reward fimd? — I think that 1£ per cent, 
should come off that, but I th ink it right to mention 
that although this is- what I would propose, there is a 
feeling amongst the men that it is not a sum that 
would be sufficient to pay them. 

387. Mr. O’Reilly. — Go through the whole of the 
figures ? — I would propose that an acting-constable — 
the first rank of promotion from a sub-constable — 
should receive 26s. per week ; a constable, or sergeant, 
hot less than 30s. per week. In fact, with regard to 
the rank of head constable, I may say I have a difficulty 
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as to pay as -well as to pension. There are two grades 
‘at present, the first paid £65, and the next £76 14s. 
ner annum. I would propose that the second class 
• head constable should be paid 33s. Gd. per week, and 
the first class 38s. 6 d., or £100 per annum. 

388. Now, will you tell me on what principle you 
have made your calculations for your proposal?— On 
the principle generally that the wages paid for every 
other kind of labour has been so considerably increased 
from 1866, and that the cost of living has increased 
so much ; and also having regard to the fact that a 
vouno- man who would join the force now could with 
the same money leave home, and be landed on the quay 
' of New York, where he would be paid 12 dollars a 
week for his work, or 48s. of our money. All these 
matters combined lead me to think that the respectable 
young men, or the class who joined the force formerly, 
would not be induced to join it at less wages than I 
mention. At the same time, I think it right to add 
that the men think they should be put on a par with 
the English police, but I fix this as the lowest sums 
the men should be paid. 

389. You say that the feeling of the men is that they 
should be put on a par with the English police?— It is. 

390. Do you know the rate of pay — say of the 
London Metropolitan Police?— I have heard it, but I 
don’t kiiow. 

391. Then you are not aware that the rates you 
suggested are not quite so high ? — I am not, but I 
believe they are considerably lower. There is one 
thing, speaking of pay, I would mention. 

392. Certainly ; state anything about pay you would 
suggest? — The "constabulary were introduced into 
Belfast for duty in the year 1865, and under the Act 
appointing the constabulary to do the duty in Belfast, 
an allowance of 4s. 4 d. was given to meet the extra 
cost of living in that town. I assure you that, having 
been stationed in country districts, I know the sum 
allowed is not at all equal to meet the extra cost of 
liv ing in Belfast, because the men would wear double 
the number of boots that they would in the country, 
in addition to other things. We have even to pay 
for the water for cooking there. 

393. Have you been in any other part of Ireland 
except the North?— Not except on public duty. 

394. Have you been stationed in any other part? — 
No. I was stationed in Donegal and Fermanagh. 

395. Did you find the cost of living there much 
cheaper than in Belfast ? — Oh, yes ; and it is still so, 
because such a thing as paying for water would not 
be heard of in a country place. 

396. Do you think that the men generally object, 
or the reverse, to the deduction of 1^ per cent, for the 
Reward Fund?— I have never heard any complaint on 
that score, or hardly ever. 

397. Do you know how long that deduction has 
existed ? — Since 1866. It was 2£ antecedent to 1866. 

398. Wasn’t that for superannuation? — It was; but 



this is for the Reward Fund. 

399. Have you anything else that you wish to say 
on the subject of pay? — There are various minor 
matters, that is to say, allowances that were granted 
for making up clothing, &c. 

400. Now, on the subject of promotion, do you con- 
sider the present system is satisfactory or not ? — It is 
unsatisfactory to the men. 

401. Will you tell us why ? — First, it is exceedingly 
slow ; and, in the next place, I may mention that the 
feeling of the men is that the officers should be ap- 
pointed from the ranks. I myself have been fortu- 
nate, for I got promotion young. I have not to com- 
plain on my own account. 

402. You say the officers should be promoted from 
the ranks? — Yes; but I have no complaint to make 
myself, for I happen to have been fortunate. 

403. Upon the question of taking officers from the 
ranks of the men, do you consider the system by 
which men are promoted through the different ranks 
up to sub-inspector is satisfactory or not ? — The feel- 
ing is it is not satisfactory. 

404. Will you explain why ? — In our force the men 



are promoted off two lists, one called the seniority list Ocfo&er 24. 

and the other is called the special list A man obtains , 

a place on the special list by means of favourable J 

records — these the rewards for the discharge of good 

police duties — and I believe that to that system the 

men are averse, and they think it is not fair towards 

them — that is the impression among them. On my 

own account, I wish to say that I have no feeling at 

all as to the promotion. 

405. Do I understand that what a man would pre- 
fer would be that promotion should go ordinarily and 
regularly among the men if they come up to a certain 
standard of qualification ? — Precisely ; that is just the 
very thing the men want. 

406. Do they desire that it would proceed by 
seniority? — Not in all cases, for many senior men 
would not be adapted ; but by seniority, if qualified. 

407. Do you think that would tend to diminish the 
efficiency of the force — if good men did not feel that 
they were likely to be selected out of their turn by 
seniority, if they were better than other men? — Well, 

I think not, because I would venture to say, as a rule, 
that the men discharge their duties most zealously. 

408. Do you think the present system of examina- 
tion for promotion works satisfactorily to the men ? — 

I don’t understand the system at head-quarters, not 
having been examined there. 

409. You have not heard complaints on the sub- 
ject?— I must candidly say that I have heard men 
who have failed say that in their own opinion (per- 
haps they were a little selfish) that they were as well 
qualified as men who did succeed. 

410. What have you got to say on the subject of 
the trial of the men for offences now — do you think 
that works satisfactorily?—! must say that the men 
are not pleased about it. They are not satisfied upon 
that point. 

411. What is their dissatisfaction? What do they 
wish instead of the present mode of trying them? — I 
could not be explicit on that point, because the men 
are somewhat dissatisfied. They think, first of all, 
that the punishments are too severe, and I believe 
that in the case of a sergeant who has attained his 
rank by the faithful discharge of liis duty for many 
years, it would not be well to disrate him, or to reduce 
him for a breach of discipline or for some minor offence. 

Once a man is reduced he has not much chance of 
attaining to his rank again. In the army if a man be 
punished for drunkenness or be disrated, he may 
attain his rank again by good conduct, but not so in 
the constabulary, although he may do so, the chances 
are against him. 

412. Do you think .the mode of trying the men is 
giving satisfaction, as to its justice, apart from the 
severity of the punishment ?— Well, my own impres- 
sion is that the men have not much to complain of in 
that way. I know they are dissatisfied with the 
punishments, but I think they have not much to com- 
plain of on the other account. 

413. Mr. Blackwood. — We have heard from one 
or two witnesses that a man who is under the orders 
of a superior officer is in the habit of being punished 
on account of the offence of his subordinate. For 
instance, you are in charge of a detachment, one of 
your men gets drunk, and it is stated that you would 
be punished for having allowed that offence. Is that 
the fact?— There .have been such cases, and it is my 
own belief that a man should not be punished for the 
offence of a subordinate unless he was cognizant of it, 
or privy to it. A subordinate might get drunk without 
the knowledge of the superior officer. My knowledge 
is principally confined to Belfast, and I think that a 
subordinate might easily get drunk or commit any 
other offence without the cognizance of liis superior or 
senior. In many such cases that have occurred the 
senior was not punished if he could satisfactorily 
account for it, and show that the offence could occur 
without his knowledge. There have been cases, I be- 
lieve, where they were punished, but I can speak 
of cases to the contrary, because I happen to be 
clerk to the town inspector in Belfast and I know the 
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routine. I Lave known cases where the superior was 
not punished for an offence of his subordinate. 

414. How did you obtain your position as clerk 1 — 
Well, I think it was simply in this way. I was 
stationed in Fermanagh when the present town in- 
spector of Belfast was the county inspector, and he 
had examined me on one occasion for a certain ap- 
pointment. I think the examination had pleased 
him, and when he was allocated to Belfast he appointed 
me to be his assistant clerk, and I ultimately got to 
be clerk. 

415. - Mr. O’Reilly. — Do you find from your own 
experience that the task which is set to you of bein'* 
acquainted with, and able to answer on the Police Code^ 
and on the different Acts of Parliament concerning 
police duties, is more than the men can reasonably 
fulfil ?— I believe it is a difficult one with the 
men. 



416. Now, you know that there are a large number 

of men employed as mounted orderlies in the force ? 

I do. 

417. Does your experience lead you to think that 
they are necessary in their present state or not ? Are 
they generally employed and wanted for work ?— Well, 



they are not so generally employed as the infantry men 
but I believe they are indispensable. 

418. Why ? — If an emergency arose, or a riot broke 
out, or that it was necessary to convey a message 
quickly to other stations to concentrate the men, they 
would do it better than the infantry. With regard to 
Belfast, where I am stationed, they are of the greatest 
service. 

419. What is the particular service in Belfast 1— In 
time of riots they are able to disperse mobs, when the 
infantry, without filing on them, could not possibly 
do so. 

420. Is there anything else you wish to state 1— 
There are two or three other things I wish to mention. 
I think the offence should be a very serious one in a 
constable of twenty years’ service, who has gained liis 
position by the faithful discharge of his duty that should 
call to have him disrated. I would say the same with 
regard to a man who has served twenty-five or twenty- 
six years in the force, and was entitled to a pension. 
It should be a serious offence for which he should be 
dismissed also, because if dismissed he would be thrown 
on the world, and fit for nothing. There is nothing 
else, I think, that I have to say. 



William G. 
Minniece. 



William G. Minniece examined. 



421. Mr. Blackwood. — What is your rank ? I am 

a sub-constable, now stationed in Belfast. 

422. What is your, present rate of pay ?— My present 
rate of pay is £3 13s. per month. 

423. I want to know what is it per annum? — £41 
12s. 

424. How many years have you served ? — Fifteen 
years and seven months. 

425. Are you married ? — I am not. 

426. Mr. O’Reilly.— Y ou are stationed in Belfast 
now ? — I am. 

427. Where were you stationed before?— I was 
eight years in the county Wicklow. 

428. Now, will you tell me what you consider are 
the principal grievances of the force, and state first 
what are the greatest grievances ?— The principal griev- 
ance is the inadequacy of the pay, and not bein'* 
permitted to retire at a certain period of time. ° 

429. That is the second grievance? — Yes; that is 
the second. N ext is the slowness of promotion, which 
I believe is caused considerably by the officers of the 
service not being appointed from the ranks. 

430. What is the next?— The various small allow- 
ances, such as for making clothing, and fuel, which I 
believe have been recapitulated by the other witnesses. 

431. When did you join the force ?— On the 25th 
March, 1857. 

432. Did you think your pay was adequate then ?— 
It was not. 

433. I suppose you considered it as worth taking 
or - you would not have taken it?— Of course I did°; 
but there are a great many men who join the service 
who really do not know what the service is, until they 
are in it for some time. 

434. Mr. Blackwood.— Y ou took the pay on the 
calculation that you would be entitled to a pension 
after a certain term of service ? — I did. 

435. And, in fact, you were -willing to' take lower 
pay in the constabulary, with the prospect of a pension, 
than you would in any other branch of employment 
to which there was no pension ? — Quite so. 

436. Mr. O’Reilly.— Y ou think a great point is 
that the pay does not go as far now as when you 
joined ? — It does not. I can assert that distinctly. I 
could have more money at the end of the year then 
than now. I could have had some then, but I. could 
have none now. 

437. Have you any complaint to make of the present 
system of promotion— not to the rank of sub-inspector 
but up to the rank of sub-inspector ? — I think we should 
be placed on the same footing as the army, or as any 
other branch of the civil service, or even in any com- 



mercial employment, such as clerks in banks and places 
of that kind, where men go into the subordinate ranks, 
and rise by their energy, zeal, and attention to busi- 
ness. I believe it is considered a grievance by the 
members of the Belfast force that men who serve for 
six years in the county inspector’s office as constables 
are then entitled to the rank of head constable, if they 
pass the examination at' the Castle. 

438. That is a grievance we have had mentioned. 
Do you think the system of examining for promotion 
now is satisfactory ? — I think there should be a com- 
petitive system of examination for all ranks in the 
service, for each step or rank. 

439. Then you would not have the promotion by 
seniority ? — I would allow seniority to count in marks 
to counterbalance other things. I would have a 
minimum number of marks, and let a man’s literary 
qualifications, his good police duties, his good conduct, 
and seniority, all combine to put him in a position to 
receive a rank. 

440. Now, we have heard a good deal about the 
question of the favourable records entitling a man to 
count for promotion ? — I object to it altogether. 

441. Then have you got anything to say on the 
subject of the present system of punishment ? — Yes, 
I would instance it in this way, that if I be punished 
in the early years of my service, I believe that after a 
certain number of years of good conduct that should 
be wiped out, and it should not always hang over my 
head. 

442. What further have you to say as to punish- 
ments ? — I fhink that the fines are rather heavy in 
proportion to a man’s income. For instance, a fine of 
£5 is, I consider, too heavy. 

443. What do you say as to the justice of the 
punishments ? — I consider that the Inspector-General 
has always administered his punishments justly, but 
I believe that there are a great many instances where 
men are reported and punished when, really, if he 
knew the circumstances, I do not believe that he 
would have enforced those punishments in the same 
style. 

444. Do you consider that the mode of trying men 
is working satisfactorily ? — I do not, and the men 
have no confidence whatever in it. 

445. What would you propose in place of it? — 
Well, at present there is a feeling among the men that 
if a constable gives evidence against a man, no matter 
what weight of evidence may be given by sub- 
constables on the other hand, it does not counter- 
balance it. If I bring a charge against a constable, 
and fail to substantiate it, I leave myself liable to 
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punishment; hut if- he brings a charge, and fails to 
substantiate it, which he very seldom does, he is never 

pumshed.^ suggest any other way by which men 
could be tried ? — -I believe if the superior officers of 
the force consider a man worthy of credit m the 

sendee and if a man be charged with the offence of 

intoxication, which is the most common offence in our 
service— and that a constable has formed an opinion 
that the man is drunk, although two or three sub- 
constables swear that he is sober, the man should re- 



i the benefit *of that evidence from the superior Octobei ■ at. 



447. Is there anything else that you would like to M i Dn t e ™e. ' 
mention It— T he only thing that occurs to me at present 
to mention is with respect to the town of Belfast 
itself — and that is that in country districts one con- 
stable is promoted in proportion to every five men, I 
believe. In Belfast it is one to nine or ten. That is 
about the average. The men of Belfast feel this 
individually as a grievance. 



James Robinson examined. 



448 Mr. O’Reilly.— What rank do you hold in 
the .constabulary force ?-I am a second class head 
constaffie^i^t ^ youl . rate 0 f pay now 1— £65 per 

^50! What length of service have you had?— 
Twenty-four years and three months. 

451 Where are you at present stationed ? — In 
Limerick City, William-street station • 

452 Where were you stationed before that 1 — J. 
was stationed at Castleconnell for one year, and at 
Askeaton for four months. Before that I was stationed 
in the town of Galway for five and a half years, and 
prior to that I was stationed in the Depot, Pkcemx 
Park, for nearly five years. 

453. Mr. Blackwood. — You have had more re- 

movals than is ordinarily the case ? — I was clerk most 
of the time I have been in the service. I was- in the 
Commandant’s office in the Depot, Phcernx Park, for 
nearly five or six years, and I was five or six yearn. m 
the county inspector’s office in the town of Galway. 
Prior to that I was stationed in a rural district, doing 
the duties of an ordinary policeman. n 

454. Mr. O’Reilly.— Now, will you tell us snortly, 
what you consider the greatest grievances of the force? 
— Inadequacy of pay first. 

455. And secondly? — And secondly, that the fami- 
lies of married men who are accommodated in the 
barracks are generally separated from their parents at 
a very tender age— that is fourteen years and a half. 

456. The rule against children is that the separation 
takes place at that age? — Yes. 

457. And next to that ?— The married men complain 
of not receiving lodging allowance when not accommo- 
dated in barracks. 

458. Well, we need not go through this branch of 
the inquiry in reference to pay, because, as you may 
naturally imagine, the men who have already come 
before us have dealt very fully with it. But then, 
next to the question of pay, what do you consider the 
greatest grievance in the force? — Well, when men are 
necessarily employed on duty, they complain of not 
receiving a sufficient allowance — that is, they receive 
at present, when employed for ten consecutive hours 
on duty, only ninepence each . for one rank, and one 
shilling for the other rank. They say that is not 
adequate to defray their expenses. 

459. And the next big subject to pay, what would 
you say it is ? — In reference to discipline. That is a 
matter I would not wish to advert to at all, for this 
reason, that the force being made up of small parties, 
and scattered throughout Ireland, if discipline was not 
carried out the force must really go to the bad ; and 
therefore I would not advert to that unless there is a 
pointed question put to me; and if there is, I will 
answer it to the best of my ability. 

460. Have you anything to say on the question of 
retirement? — The men complain of not being allowed 
to retire .before thirty years! service, and then being 
called before a board and put into hospital, then being 
subject to medical treatment for months, and afterwards 
sent back to their station, and left there probably for 
a year in suspense, as they call it, before being called 
on. Most of them say they would sooner be allowed 



to retire after twenty-five years’ service, than that 
they should be allowed to remain on after twenty-five 
to thirty years, according to their fitness to discharge 
their duties efficiently. However, I am only speaking 
the feelings of others now. 

461. Yes, we know ; you are now speaking for the 
force ? — Yes, for the force. 

462. Mr. Blackwood.— What are the ordinary rates 
of wages in Limerick now ? — The ordinary rate of wages 
at present in Limerick is 5s. per day ; they won’t work 
for less. They loiter and prowl about the streets in 
knots of forty and fifty, seeking employment, and if 
they are offered 4s. a day they won’t work. 

463. But outside, in the rural districts, what is the 

rate there? — In the rural districts it is nearly the 
same. In fact, at certain seasons of the year, such as 
when the harvest is being taken in, they get from 6s. 
to 8s. a day. , 

464. Do you mean the farmer’s servants? — JNot tne 
farmer’s servants, but the men the farmers employ. 

465. Mr. O’Reilly.— You do not mean to say that 
the wages of a farmer’s servant all the year round is 
4s. a day ?— Not all the year round. The farmer’s ser- 
vant who is employed gets £20 per annum, and a ser- 
vant-woman £12— that is a woman who has to attend 
to so many cows. 

466. Do you mean to say that a farmer s servant m 
the county of Limerick gets £20 per annum wages? 

He gets from £16 to £20 per annum, and mamtenance. 

467. Now, farm labourers that are employed by the 

farmers at certain periods of the year who get a house 
and weekly wages without food — what wages do they 
wet ? — Well, it is the tenantry that are generally em- 
ployed by the landlords, and their work is generally 
calculated in the rent that is to be paid. That is how 
they manage in that respect. , 

468. And how much a week do they get? — Well, 
on an average they get from 15s. — that is, 2s. 6 d. a 
day — to 18s. per week while they are employed. 

469. Mr. Blackwood. — What is the ordinary price 
of the principal articles— necessaries of life— at Lime- 
rick now, such as meat, he. ?— Beef is from 10d. to 
lid. per lb., and mutton from 9 d. to lid. 

470 And bacon?— Bacon is from 9d. to lOJd. per 
lb.; butter from Is. 2d. to Is. 4d. That is the first 
quality butter by the firkin. 

471. And eggs? — Eggs are sold now at from is. id. 

to Is. 4d. per dozen. There are certain seasons of the 
year when they are lower, but at present they are sold 
at the rates stated. , „ 

472. Ar e any men messed m the barracks? All 
the single men are messed in the barracks. 

473. What have they to pay ?-Their average mess 

for breakfast and dinner— not supper— costs them £i 
per month each— that is for maintenance, servants 
wages, and fuel. , , 

474. Mr. O’Reilly.— Two pounds per month ?— 
Yes £2 per month for breakfast and dinner, in 
order to make it as light as possible, they form a re- 
gular mess, and there are certain necessaries furnished 
hi that mess, and if any of them want anything apart 
from it, they must buy it out of then- own private 

^ 475. Mr. Blackwood. — Do they have meat for 
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breakfast? — No meat. They have bread, butter, and 
tea, and they have meat five times a week, except 
when forbidden by order of their Church and the creeds 
they belong to, and on those days they don’t take 
meat ; but on an average they get it five days in the 
week. 

476. Do you live in barracks ? — Yes. 

477. Do you know what is the ordinary rent the 
men in the force are obliged to* pay when they live out 
of barracks ? — "VVhat they call room-keepers in Limerick 
generally pay 10s. a month for their room. 

47 8. And a married man with three or four children 
what would he pay ? — A married man having a wife 
and three or four children, or having no children at 
all, will pay the same for the room. 

479. Mr. O’Reilly. — But if he has two rooms what 
will he pay? — I do not know any man who has two 
rooms, as he could not pay for them. 

480. Mr. Blackwood. — You do not mean to say 
that a man with his wife and family of three or four 
children, say, would all live in the same room? — A 
man cannot afford taking two rooms, and it is very 
difficult to get two rooms on one landing. 

481. Has the cost of living increased in Limerick 
of late? — Yery much. I am now nearly six years 
there, and it has increased cent, per cent. That is 
during the last six years. When I went to Limerick 
first I could buy potatoes at 4 %d. per stone, they are 
9cZ. now. I could buy eggs at 7cZ. per dozen, they are 
Is. 2 d. now. I could buy coal at £1 per ton, it is £2 
and upwards now. I could buy milk at 1 \d. a quart, 
it is 3 d. now. The bread in fact is the only thing 
that has not been remarkably raised. Of course there 
has been a rise in it, but not so much as on other 
commodities. 

482. Go to another subject now. What is the 
principal hindrance to obtaining recruits ? — I believe 
the principal hindrance ie inadequacy of pay. 

483. What are the steps taken in Limerick to 
obtain recruits?— Well the young men of the force 
get into conversation with the farmers’ sons, and if the 
farmers’ sons speak of the qualification necessary for 
a policeman they tell them. They tell them the pay 
and everything relative to the requirements of the ser- 

484. There is no advertisement? — No advertise- 
ment. The sub-inspector, the head constable, and 
constable, and every other member of the force, en- 
deavour by every means in their power to obtain the 



best class of recruits they possibly can by getting 
into conversation with them and telling them of their 
means of living and about their retiring allowances. ■ 

485. What object would you individually have 
in obtaining recruits — I mean why would you he 
likely to interest yourself in the matter? — Well, in 
the first place if the vacancies were filled up it would 
lessen the duties. For instance, if in a station of ten 
men there were four vacancies the other six men 
should perform the duties of the ten. 

486. But do you think that consideration would be 
sufficient inducement to make the members of the 
force desirous of obtaining recruits to any great ex- 
tent? — Well, no, I would not think that. I believe 
that no matter what the members of the force would 
say to those outside, if their inclinations did not cause 
them — if there was not some inducement — nothin™ 
that could be said would cause them to join the 
force. 

487. Do you think the requirements and advan- 
tages of the force, are sufficiently well known through- 
out the country to induce men to come forward 
without any special efforts on the part of the members 
of the force? — I believe the disadvantages of the force 
are greatly against getting recruits, instead of advan- 
tages inducing them to join. 

4S8. Mr. O’Reilly. — Is there any other paiticular 
point you would wish to call our attention to ? — Well, 
with regard to promotion, some men look upon them- 
selves as being passed over, although possessing good 
qualifications. If their qualifications were such as to 
entitle them to promotion, and if they brought them- 
selves under observation, the probability is they would 
get it. 

489. That is hardly a grievance ? — I would not call 
it a. grievance. One man may be fortunate in life, 
outside the police, and another may not. 

490. Mr. Blackwood. — How were you appointed 
to come here ? — There was a meeting of the men in 
the city, and they chose their own men. 

491. Mr. O’Reilly. — Were ;you selected by the 
head constables or constables? — I was selected by a 
head constable and the constables. 

492. The whole body met, I suppose, and agreed 
on the selection of one amongst the lot to represent 
them? — There Were forty or fifty of them assembled, 
and they selected three men. I did not know any- 
thing about it until I was told I was one of those 
selected. 



Patrick Kavanagh examined. 



493. Mr. O’Reilly. — What is your rank in the 
constabulary ? — I am a constable. 

494. What is your present rate of pay?— £49 a 
year. 

495. What is your length of service ?— Eighteen 
years and a half. 

496. You are now stationed in Limerick? Yes. 

497. Where were you stationed prior to that? I 

was, between the city of Limerick, the city of Cork 
and the East Riding of Cork, all my time in the force.' 

498. Mr. Blackwood.— Are you. mounted? — No, I 
am not a mounted constable ; I am a married constable. 

499. Mr. O’Reilly.— Are you living in barracks ?— 
I am at present. 

500. We want to know from you the grievances 
of which the force complain. I need not tell you we 
have had a great many policemen examined here to- 
day, and it will not be necessary, therefore, to «o into 
all the matters complained of. If you will just con- 
sider them, and mention the principal grievances, we 
will be happy to hear you?— The inadequacy of pay is 
the great grievance, and limitation. 

501. The non-limitation I suppose you mean? That 

is what I mean — for men to be “let out at a certain 
time. 



502. What time do they want? — Twenty-five years 
— to be left optional from that up. 

503. Would you like to see retirement made compul- 
sory after thirty years’ service 1 — I would not like to see 
retirement made compulsory at any time, but I would 
like to have it left to the county inspector to report quar- 
terly to the medical board as to the condition of his men 
to continue in the service. I would not compel any man 
to retire so long as he considered himself efficient, and 
able to discharge the duties of a policeman. 

504. I think we need not go into the question of in- 
adequacy of pay, because we have already examined 
several members of the force upon it? — I think not, for 
the same grievances exist all over Ireland. 

505. Pay and retirement— we have taken these two 
points. What is the next ?— — I think discipline in some 
points is very tight. 

506. Too severe you mean? — Yes, with regard to 
holding senior constables accountable for the acts of 
juniors. 

507. But the senior is not held accountable for the 
acts of the junior if he has no control over him ?— He is. 
F or instance, if two sub-constables are sent out on duty, 
one must be senior to the other. If the junior has a 
bad feeling towards the senior, and gets drunk, the 
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senior is punished twice or three times the amount of 
the junior. 

508. Do you mean that the senior is punished for the 
act of the junior, although he has no control over him, 
for we have heard it was the other way ? — He is — the 
whole force complain of it. 

509. Then, as we are on that subject, you said you 
considered the punishments too severe. Do you con- 
sider the present mode of administering them just and 
fair l—Well, there is very little confidence in it ; the 
men have not confidence in it. 

510. Mi - . Blackwood. — Why not 1 ? — Because they 
consider they are not fairly dealt with. 

511. On what grounds is that conclusion arrived at ? 

Inasmuch as county inspectors can inflict fines for 

any amount, and there is no redress. 

512. Mr. O'Reilly. — Could you make any suggestion 
as to a fairer tribunal before which to try the men ? — 
Well, no ; I cannot ; I would not attempt to suggest. 

513. With regard to promotion, have you anything 
to say on that subject ? — Yes; I would have all officers 
promoted from the ranks. 

514. Well, with regard to promotion up to the rank 
of sub-inspector have you anything to say ? — I would 
promote the senior man as far as he was qualified or 
was able to qualify. If he was not able to qualify 
farther than an acting constable I would give it to 
him and leave him there. 

515. Besides the matters you have mentioned is 
there any other you would like to draw our attention 
to? — With regard to married families, perhaps it has 
not been spoken of by any married man, but I am 
married for five years now, and independent of pay 
it has cost me .£40 to support my family. 

516. In the five years ? — In the five years, without 
extravagance of any kind. I am not an extravagant 
man, and I can economise a shilling as well as any 
man, and it has cost me that. 

517. Mr. Blackwood. — Then you must have some 
private means? — I was not all that time a constable. 
I am only two years promoted, and I was paying 
lodging money some of that time. 



518. I would like to ask you what is the rate of 
wages paid in Limerick now for labourers ? — 3s. a day, 
and dock porters have 5s. and 4s., according to the 
class of work they are at. 

519. Did you ever make any efforts to obtain 
recruits ? — In the city there is very seldom a recruit 
got. They are too knowing to join the police. I 
have known some of our men to be talking to dock 
labourers, and they told them they would earn as 
much in one day as a policeman would in three. With 
regard to the Manual, I would have that book retained 
in the barracks, and would not have it done away 
with by any means, for there is a great deal of infor- 
mation in it for young men, if not for old constables. 
I would have that learned without being made a bug- 
bear of, and I would have the recruits in the depot 
examined from it in a reasonable manner, and every 
step a x - ecruit would get afterwards I would have him 
examined in it, to know that he had a knowledge of 
a certain amount of it. 

520. Mi - v O’Reilly. — You have lived for a great 
many years in rural districts? — For thirteen years. 

521. Do you find the living in rural districts cheaper 
for policemen than living in towns ?— That would be 
owing to circumstances. If they are far from large 
towns or railway stations, small provisions such as 
eggs and butter are cheaper ; but then they lose it all 
again in being obliged to supply messengers to procure 
other provisions. 

522. Mr. Blackwood. — Do you think there is as 
much dissatisfaction among the members of the force 
quartered in rural disticts as there is amongst those 
stationed in towns ? — I think it is the very same. 
There may be gardens attached to barracks that might 
in some way serve the men to raise vegetables that 
they could not get in country places. For instance, in 
Limerick coals are something over £2 a ton. Now, I 
know in rural parts they have to pay over 10s. to 
bring them out from the town to the barracks. 

523. Do they not burn turf in these parts? — It is 
coal they burn. I was asking about it. 
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524. Mr. O’Reilly. — What is your rank in the con- 
stabulary ? — A sub-constable. 

525. And your length of service? — Eight years and 
a half. 

526. Your present rate of pay ? — Thirty-nine pounds 
per annum. 

527. Are you now stationed in Limerick? — In 
Limerick city. 

528. Where were you stationed prior to that ? — I 
was stationed in the county Limerick. I was four 
years in one county station. 

529. Mr. Blackwood. — How lately were you in the 
country ? — Last J uly four years I came into the city. 

530. Mr. O’Reilly. — We want to know from you 
all the grievances of the force, and, of course, we do 
not want to go into details over again as we have had 
other witnesses examined about them ; so just tell us 
the great grievances? — Inadequacy of pay is the great 
grievance above all others. 

531. What is the next ? — Pension is the next that 
I would consider— limited service and pension. I 
don’t consider that the present rate of pension is fair. 
The police generally consider that the pension they 
would now be entitled to would not be sufficient to 
support them when they leave the constabulary force ; 
and, in fact, the men who did leave up to this had to 
look for some other situations to support themselves 
and their families. 

532. Do you consider it a grievance that they are 
not entitled to retire on pension at any fixed time ? — 
Certainly ; they complain very much about it, and the 
extra pay they assert is not sufficient to cover their 
expenses. 



533. The next question is with regard to promo- 
tion. In the first place with regard to promotion up 
to the rank of sub-inspector, are you satisfied with 
the system cai - ried on now ?— Well, I 'think I cannot 
complain. 

534. Well then with regard to promotion of sub- 
inspectors? — It should be from the ranks — that is what 
I hear them say. 

535. With regard to punishments, are you satisfied 
with the manner in which they are inflicted? — The 
men complain that they are too heavy in all cases. 

536. Leaving out of consideration the question of 
severity, are you satisfied with the mode in which 
they are administered ? — The men generally say they 
are not satisfied — there should be a better system for 
investigating the cases generally. 

537. How are they investigated now ? — The county 
inspector has the option of fining a man for trivial 
offences that the men consider it a grievance to fine 
them for ; and they think this very hard. 

538. With regard to the way they are punished for 
more serious offences, what have you to say of the 
manner in which the men are tried ? — There should 
be an officer to defend as well as to prosecute. At 
present it appears to be all prosecution, and no defence. 

539. Mr. Blackwood. — With regard to the pay, do 
you think that a system by which the men would ob- 
tain an annual increase of pay — instead of having to 
serve six years, and then again six years, and then 
again eight years before they can obtain it— would 
give satisfaction to the force ? — Well, I think an in- 
crease, no matter how small it would be, would be apt 
to make men more anxious about the service. 

E 
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constable who had served twelve years, and received a country ? — Well, I could not form an opinion then, 

Benjamin salary of £41 12s., cannot obtain an increase upon that because when I was in the country provisions were 

Good ' until he had served eight years more. Do you think much cheaper than they are now. I pay about £1 

if he had a smaller increase but given annually that more for my mess now than when I was in the coun- 
it would be more satisfactory than having to serve try. 

eight years 1 ?— I think it would— I am sure it would. 543. Mr. Blackwood.— A re you a married man?— 
541. Mr. O’Reilly. — Y ou were stationed in the No. 
country 1— Yes. Adjourned. 
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544. Lord Monck. — What position do you hold in 
the constabulary? — Second class head constable. 

545. Where are you stationed? — In the town of 
Galway. 

546. What is the amount of your pay? — ,£65 a 
year. 

547. Mr. Blackwood. — How did you come here ? — 
I was elected by the men of all ranks of the Galway 
district. 

548. Lord Monck. — How long have you been in 
the force ?— Twenty-nine years and fourteen days. 

549. What part of the country did you serve in? — 
I have served in the town of Carlow for nine years, 
in the city of Limerick for four years and a half, and 
I served in Clare for a considerable period, about seven 
years, until I came up for promotion. 

550. A rural part? — It was in a rural part. 

551. How long have you been quartered in Galway ? 
— About four year's and a half. 

552. Now, in the’first place with regard to pay, we 
know what your money pay is, and we also know what 
your allowances are, therefore, the only question I 
would ask with regard to that subject is, do you con- 
sider the pay sufficient or insufficient ? — I think it is 
not sufficient. 

553. What are the grounds for that opinion of 
yours ? — The increase in the price of provisions, and 
every article you can mention ; everything is advanced 
in price. 

554. Is it also founded in any degree on the advance 
of wages to labourers? — On the increase made in 
labourers’ wages and every class the same, in all classes 
you can mention. 

555. Can you give me any idea of the rate of wages 
of agricultural labourers now in the county of Galway ? 
—I don’t know exactly about the rural pai't, I have 
not been in it, but in the town the wages of common 
labourers is from three shillings to four shillings a 
day. Dock labourers receive something more, four 
and six pence a day. 

556. Dock labourers are to a certain extent skilled 
men. It is a peculiar sort of work, and of course it 
is not every labourer could do the work of a dock 
labourer? — Well, the ordinary labourers, what you 
call the unskilled labourers, have about three shillings 
a day. 

557. Really, so much as that ? — Yes. 

558. Mr. O’Reilly. — What are the men you mean, 
who are getting three shillings a day, employed at ? — - 
Some of them are making roads, paving streets, attend- 
ing masons, and working in stores. 

559. Do you say the ordinary mason’s attendant 
who carries the hod gets three shillings a week in Gal- 
way ?— He does. 

560. What does the common mason get in Galway? 
— Well, I don’t know ; it is very high ; slaters are 
very high. 

561. Does this statement refer merely to this time 
of the year, or do they get these wages all the year 
round?— They get them all the year round. They are 
higher in harvest time. The men leave the country, 
and go to England at that time, and then labour is 
dearer than at other times. 

562. Are you a married man ? — I am. 



563. Do you live out of barracks? — I was obliged 
to leave the barracks in consequence of some of my 
children getting over age, and I did not like to sepa- 
rate them. 

564. Do you consider that regulation a hardship? — 

I do; it is considered a hardship. 

565. What do you pay for your house ? — Nine 
pounds a year. 

566. What accommodation have you got in it? — 
There are four rooms in it ; two downstairs, and two 
upstairs. It is in rather a backward place, but it 
suits me, for it is very convenient to the barracks. 

567. Nine pounds a year you pay ? — Nine pounds a 
year. I may add taxes ancl water-rate which brings 
it up to thirty shillings more. 

568. Ten guineas? — -Ten guineas. 

569. Mr. O’Reilly. — It is a cottage ? — No, a house; 
it is one of a range of houses. 

570. Has it any garden? — No garden, nothing but 
a small yai'd. 

571. Lord Monck. — Is there any other statement 
you would like to make with regard to your pay or 
expenditure, now ? — I have nothing else I can think of 
to say. 

572. Mr. Blackwood. — When you entered the force 
was the pay sufficient ? — It was very low then, but it 
was better. You could make more of it than you 
could at the present day, provisions were very cheap 
when I joined the force. 

573. Mr. O’Reilly. — You joined some twenty years 
ago ? — Twenty-nine years ago. 

574. Lord Monck.— With regard to the appoint- 
ments of the higher officers of the force, have you any 
complaint to make ? — As to the rank of sub-inspector? 

575. Yes? — I think the age of head-constables who 
would get the appointment from the ranks which is 
fixed at forty-eight years, is too low. An officer of, 
the rank of sub-inspector would be appointed up to 
sixty years of age to the rank of county inspector. 

576. That would apply to promotions from your own 
grade ? — Yes, and to all appointments. 

577. I am speaking with regard to the mode by 
which the majority of the appointments are made? — 
According to the present system nearly all the ap- 
pointments made from head-constable to sub-inspector 
are given to county inspector’s clerks, for they have 
only to serve six years in the rank of constable. They 
have extra pay for their office allowances for attending 
to the stores. In some places there are double stores, 
as in Galway, for we have a county and town store, 
and they have only six years to serve in the rank of 
constable, until they are in a position to be promoted 
to be head constable, and a hard working constable 
who does his duty has to serve fourteen or fifteen 
years before he is eligible for the rank of head-consta- 
ble, and then he is getting old. The great majority 
of sub-inspector’s appointed lately from the ranks were 
previously county inspector’s clerks. 

578. Lord Monck. — You have stated your objec- 
tions as to the age at which a head constable, is pre- 
vented- — is disqualified, in fact — and you have stated 
also your objection as to the county inspector’s clerks, 
and the privileges they enjoy. I want to get your 
opinion as to the appointment of sub-inspectors out- 
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side of the force altogether? — There is a great objection 
to give the appointments to young gentlemen who have 
not experience in the public service for more than six 
or seven years after joining. 

579. You think the men who pass through the grade 
of head-constable, and learn the business of the' police 
in that way, are better qualified for the appointments ? 

They would be better qualified ; besides a head-con- 
stable has to take the place of an officer on every occasion 
that he is absent from sickness, or from any other- cause. 
For instance, I have to do the business of a sub-inspec- 
tor in Galway, where there are two districts, for five 
months in the year. The county inspector goes on his 
inspection,, and the sub-inspector goes into his office, 
and all the duties of the sub-inspector fall on me. 

58G. Mr. Blackwood. — Do you receive no extra 
pay for that ? — No extra pay ; not a farthing. 

581. Then do you think that all the sub-inspectors 
should be promoted from the ranks ? — I would not say 
all. 

582. Lord Monck. — With regard to the examina- 
tion for promotion from the rank of head- constable to 
sub-inspector, what is your opinion as to the mode in 
which these examinations are .carried on? — I don’t 
know the course of examination. 

583. ThenyOu don’t think there is any grievance? — It 
is considered by the great majority of the force that the 
examination at the .Castle for the rank of sub-inspector 
is not what it ought to be. 

584. Do you know what the objections are ? — That 
they reject men on technicalities, and on their want of 
knowledge of Acts of Parliament, and things of that 
sort, which may be very good for men who have, no ex- 
perience in the force ; and we object to the examina- 
tions on these grounds. 

585. ' With regard to the question of retirement and 
pension, what is your opinion? — The mode of -dis- 
charging men from the force is a great hardship. Men 
are kept on station waiting for a board ; they are doing 
no duty, and the other men are doing the duty for 
them. It is two years before a man is passed by a 
board. He is sent back to the station, and remains 
there for two years, and at the station perhaps there 
are only four men, and three of these have to do all the 
duty. 

586. That is hard enough on the other three men ? 
— It is very hard, and the man who has tried to get 
out has his heart broken waiting. 

587. How is his heart broken ? Doesn’t he get his 
pension? — Yes, but he is kept in suspense. If he got 
it a little earlier he might go into some business, or get 
a situation, but instead of that he is kept hanging on 
there. 

588. Do you consider the pensions given now suffi- 
cient? — No, I consider the rate of pay insufficient, and 
I say the same with regard to pensions. When a man 
leaves the force he loses his clothing, and also in many 
cases the use of a house. 

589. Now, with regard to the punishments inflicted 
in the force, do you think there is any dissatisfaction 
with regard to that ? — Great dissatisfaction. 

590. In what way? — In some cases at the- large 
fines, and in other cases at the small offences -for which 
they are inflicted, two, of the latter will come in record 
against a man. 

591. Have the county inspectors the power of in- 
flicting these fines without any trial? — They have. I 
have 'fortunately never been fined myself or punished 
during a service of twenty-nine years. I have many 
favourable records, and what I state is in reference 
,to other men. I know an instance where a county 
inspector visited a station where there was a constable 
he did not like, and he fined him 2s. 6 d. on account of 
finding his tunic on a bed. He then went upstairs, 
and, finding something else, fined him a second time. 
These fines made one unfavourable record against the 
constable, who, however, appealed to the Inspector- 
General, and the fines were remitted. The man 
retired soon after on pension ; he would not stop in 
the service. 

592. Do you know to what extent the county in- 



spectors have the power of fining ? — For anything they October £6. 

find wrong in the station. 

593. I mean to what amount ? — Ten shillings. It is Robert Shore.- 
not about the fine the men care ; they can easily get 

over the amount, but as long as a man is in the service 
that record stands against him. If a man applies for 
only five days leave there is a form in which the 
number of unfavourable records is put against him. 

594. That is merely with regard to trivial offences ? 

—It is. 

595. In the event of a man committing a serious 
offence there is a court of inquiry ?— There is a court 
of inquiry ; that is in case he denies the charge, but 
if it be the county inspector fines himself, he is the 
accuser, the judge and executioner,- I may say. In 
case the county inspector finds anything wrong he can 
fine himself. 

596. And two of these offences are what is called 
an unfavourable record ? — An unfavourable record, if 
there were only two offences, no matter how small. 

597. Mr. Blackwood. — Do you think there is a 
good feeling existing between the men and the officers? 

—I think the officers have not the feeling towards the 
men they ought to have. I think in the army the 
officers have a better feeling towards the men, because 
whenever I see a military pensioner getting out of the 
service, and that he tries to get a situation, the officers 
exert themselves to assist him. I never saw, except 
in very few cases, officers exerting themselves for any 
man leaving our service. 

598. What do you think that arises from ? — I do 
not know. 

599. Lord Monck. — Is there anything else you 
would like to mention with regard to the mode of 
punishment and the mode of inquiry ? — In some cases 
the fines are very heavy, as much as £5, but I must 
say it is only in cases where the offences are serious. 

In the first instance a man is fined very little ; it is 
increased according to the number of times he is 
reported. The first offence is generally forgiven at 
head-quarters. 

600. Mr. O’Reilly. — Don’t you think it is de- 
sirable for the maintenance of discipline in a force so 
scattered about as this is, that there should be a severe 
system of punishment ? — Certainly I do. There must 
be some mode of punishing men, if not they would all 
go to the bad ; discipline could not be maintained 
unless there was. 

601. Is it the fact that if a man under your orders 
commits some offence when on duty, that you can be 
punished for the same thing ? — "Undoubtedly, if I allow 
him to separate from me, and if by any chance he gets 
drunk I am accountable, and I am punished as if he 
was with me. 

602. If he got drunk and you could not prevent 
him, and that it was no fault of yours, would you be 
punished ? — If I could show that it was no fault of 
mine, and that he did not separate from me, I might 
not. 

603. If he goes against your will? — If I allow him 
to separate from me it is a very serious offence. 

. 604. Lord Monck. — What Major O’Reilly asks you 
is this, supposing you did everything that could be 
reasonably expected to prevent that man separating 
from you, and that while your back is turned, he 
gets drunk, should you be punished for that ? — I tbink 
if I could show that he did it by stratagem, the In- 
spector-General would not fine me, but I must say it 
would be very hard to convince him that I was not to 
blame. 

605. If you had the duty of the Inspector-General to 
do yourself, don’t you think you would be very strin- 
gent in the maintenance of that rule ? — I am sure it is 
for a good purpose. 

606. Do you think that rule with regard to not 
separating from a man on duty is right or wrong in 
itself? — I think it was intended for a very good pur- 
pose, but I know there are some cases of hardship. 

607. Mr. Blackwood. — With regard to retirement, 
what is your opinion as to a limit of age for sex-vice? 

— If you mean as to the age at which retirement should 

E 2 
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October 25. be in force, tbe men feel, a great majority of them feel, 
— — that they should be allowed to retire after twenty-five 

Eobert Shore. y ears ’ service. 

608. Lord Monck. — Optional at twenty-five? — 
After that that it should be optional with the men. 

609. Do they fix any period at which they should 
be compelled to retire ? — They think that men should 
be compelled to retire at thirty. 

610. Do you think that it is the general wish of the 
service ? — I think it is not general, because for a man 
to get the benefit of the pension for the rank he holds, 
he must hold that rank three years previously to the 
time he retires, and if a man is compelled to leave the 
service before the expiration of the three years he would 
only have a pension on the rank he previously held. 

611. Are you aware there is a considerable body of 
constabulary mounted ? — Yes. 

612. Do you think, looking at the change that has 
taken place in the country by reason of telegraph com- 
munication and otherwise, that these mounted men 
are as necessary now as formerly ? — I don’t think they 
are at all necessary now. I think they could be easily 
dispensed with. They are not employed now. If 
there was a necessity to employ a mounted man there 
would be a report made to the Inspector-General that 
he might judge whether there was a necessity for a 
man. The expense is enormous, and they are scarcely 
ever required. 

613. Mr. Blackwood. — Are the allowances you 
receive for extra duty sufficient to cover your ex- 
penses ? — No. 



614. Lord Monck. — What is your allowance now 
for coming up here? — There is a new scale of al- 
lowance ; it is two shillings a night. 

615. Will that cover your expense of coming up 
here ? — It will not. 

616. And shall you be obliged to pay the over- 
plus out of your own pocket? — I will. 

617. Is there any other matter you would like to 
mention ? — No. 

618. Mr. O’Reilly. — You have had a large ex- 
perience in the force both in town and in country 
districts in Ireland. Is it cheaper, more advantageous, 
to live in the country than in a town ? — In the country 
certainly. 

619. Lord Monck. — In any part of the country ? — 
In any part of the country. 

620. Mr. Blackwood. — Do you ever obtain any re- 
cruits for the force ? — It is very hard to get recruits 

621. Is the insufficient pay the objection to enter- 
ing ? — I believe that is the cause. 

622. Are there any special efforts made in Galway to 
obtain them ? — Every effort has been made in Galway 
both in the town and in the country to my knowledge. 
The constables in charge of stations, and sub-constables 
on duty in the country try to induce men to join. 

623. Lord Monck. — In fact every constable is a 
recruiting sergeant?— Every constable is a recruiting 
sergeant. We received a circular some time ago to 
that effect, that every effort should be made. 



Joseph 

MerriQeld. 



Joseph Merrifield examined. 



624. Lord Monck.— W hat position do you hold in 
the force ?— Constable. 

625. How long have you been in the service? — 
Twenty-one years and a few days. 

626. Where have you been quartered ? — All over 
Ireland. 

627. Just mention some of the places? — The Dep6t 
for eight years ; the county of Derry for two years and 
two months ; the county of Antrim for two months ; the 
county of Cork for six months ; and the county of Gal- 
way for eleven years. 

628. What is your pay now ? — .£49 8s. 

629. Mr. Blackwood. — Are you mounted ? — No. 

630. Lord Monck. — We know what your allowances 
are. I would just ask you the question, do you consider 
your pay and allowances inadequate? — Quite insuf- 
ficient. 

631. Is that opinion derived from your inability to 
maintain yourself on your pay? — It is; it has cost 
me for the last twelve months £13 over and above the 
money received in the service to maintain myself and 
my wife and one child. 

632. Do you live in barracks ? — I live in barracks, 
and have accommodation. 

633. Has the price of provisions increased ? — Very 
much; some within two years over a hundred and 
fifty per cent. 

634. What are the particular articles you allude to ? 
— Fuel and potatoes. 

635. Mr. O’Reilly. — Within how many years ? — 
Two years. 

636. Potatoes ? — Potatoes I have paid 8 <7. and 9 <7 
for per stone, and I pay 7 d. at present. The last I 
got I paid Id. for, and two years ago I got a better 
quality for 3 d. 

637. Lord Monck. — Don't you think that is due to 
the peculiarity of the season ? It has been an extremely 
wet and bad season ? — I should say so. 

638. The same reasoning does not apply to a great 
many other articles of consumption ? — Fuel and meat 
also ; for instance, while I pay at present 9 d. for third 
quality of beef, I got eleven years ago the very best 
quality for 3 \d. 

639. There is no probability that the price of meat 
will come down ; it has been gradually rising ; the 



high prices for fuel and potatoes are due to the excep- 
tional character of the season, particularly in Galway 
where they bum turf? — The coal I bum I find is 
cheaper than turf ; twelve months ago I bought two 
tons of coal at 12s. a ton ; I have not got in my supply 
at present ; a cart of turf will cost 12s., and six years 
ago it could be got for 3s. . 

640. With regard to the appointment of officers 
above your own grade in the service, what is your 
opinion of the existing system ? — I don’t like it at all, 
nor do the men in the service all over Ireland where 
I have been located. 

641. You come here as a representative? — I do; I 
was unanimously chosen to come forward ; there was 
no other man proposed or thought of but myslf of my 
grade. 

642. State the objection you entertain to the mode 
of appointment of the class of sub-inspectors? — We 
say that the appointment should be from the ranks to 
every grade in the service except the authorities at 
the Castle., 

643. A certain number of appointments of sub- 
inspectors are now made from the ranks ? — We say 
with regard to that that the age should not be limited. 
Forty-eight years I believe is the limited age for a 
head constable to get the rank of sub-inspector. 

644. And have you any objection beyond that to 
the mode in which the promotion is given to head 
constables — I mean with regard to the examination 
and the system of selection? — We also say that 
although he may be a smart man that will pass the 
examination, it is no test of his smartness or fitness 
for the office, for a superior man may not be passed as 
he has not the opportunity of cramming which the 
smart man has. As an instance of that I would men- 
tion the case of county inspector’s clerks who have the 
opportunity of knowing almost every question, and 
cramming themselves for the examination. I would 
say the clerks are, as a rule, superior in intelligence, 
that is as regards literary qualifications ; but they do 
not know police duties. No matter what position 
they hold in the force, whether county inspector, sub- 
inspector, or head constable, they all like to be friends 
with the clerks ; and we say that the clerks get more 
than the fair share of the promotions. I do not know 
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whether I should speak of religion or not, but we say by the superior officer and the punishments by the 0*Mr 26. 
that nosts such as clerkships, assistant clerks, store- county inspector. . , Joseph 

, t JTin the Depot and being eight years there, I (355. Don’t you think that in a force constituted as Mer J ifiold _ 

SSl S much rouTthe Dep6t°as any man from it^- the police are, and where they are scattered all over the 
canieii as distinguished from a rank— country in small bodies, there should be strict discip- 

and every other post, as aistm uis e in order to keep men straight 1 — No doubt. 



Sat ah These posts are almost altogether in the hands line in order to keep men straight t-No doubt, 
ofnersons who are not Roman Catholics. I am no 656. And how would you maintain that, except by 
uw T mvself was brought up a Protestant, though having severe punishments for faults when they are 
° o -Rnman Catholic I am an Englishman; I was committed ?— Well, there are offences which are only 
to in England, though brought up in Ireland, and fault., and there are offence, tvhich »e erinre., and I 
.nLLSs are Protestants! and therefore I am no think a man who commits a fault should not be 
Katohen I speak about this. . - punished the same as if he had committed a crime. 

T ord Moncic. — But tlien let me osk-to come 657. That is, you mean, not punished m the same 
back to the mode of promotion-that promotion is .fllSflL xg 



small as I understand from a combination of the prin- he commits a crime ; if a man lets his watch run down 

ciobs iff selection and examination ; certain men are and remains m barrack fire or ten minutes beyond the 

toed for what are called their recoids, and that time he should be them, lie ought not to be punished 

SS for so much in a man's pay ; and then, in addition the same for that as he would when he commits a 

to. that, they pass an examination 1 They pass an exa- crime ^ ^ jm „ me „ ing , you don't 



Of course the system of records may be kept think an unfavourable record ought to be put against 
' ’ ■ x' — i — x o mom fo r such a fault? — Yes; it is not the actual 



ym wotMh^Sme'pmdpW tint kind existing punishment of a fine of a couple of shillings or what- 
in order to have any system of selection adopted?— I ever the sum maybe, the men consider, but the future 
say the principle of records is very good, but the weight of it. Fifteen years ago I was fined three 
manner m which it is carried out is not. There is shillings for what I admit was a breach of discipline, 
manv a man in the service who has done what we call It was this — that I left the Depot, where I was then 
good police service who has never got a record, while stationed, on a Sunday with my undress uniform when 
there are others that have not done more duty who can I should have been in full dress. I was fined three 
get records by the half dozen. shillings for that offence If I stopped in the force 

647 Mr O’Reilly. — That depends on the unfair- for fifty years, the first thing that would be laid before 
„ v. xi._ ,i„.> -\T„ mn wPi-A finp.d three shillinss at such a time. 



n ° 648 P What dSes' it depend on ?— It depends on the have on your retiring prospects ?— That one offence will 

manner in which the statement of the service is for- not, but supposing a man has a number of these small 

warded to head quarters. The Inspector-General will things against him they will. 

give every man fail- play ; there is no doubt of his irn- 660. Mr. O’Reilly. I will just ask you one ques- 
partiality ; but some officers are afraid to forward a tion— do you think it would be conducive to the good 

man’s claim, lest they might be snubbed ; they send of the service if the officer in charge had the power of 

in a claim which is not considered sufficient, and then inflicting slight punishment for slight breaches of dis- 

when a good claim comes forward they are afraid to cipline, merely for technical breaches of discipline, 

put it in, lest it might come to the same thing. We without carrying any record against the man f l 

1 ,1 .1 x x 1.:,. nrxiiilfl mvwiflp.d that there was no pecuniary 



3 is, you were fined three shillings at such a time. 
659. Mr. Blackwood — And what effect will that 



a should be allowed to put 



think it would, provided that there v 



statement, and if he makes a wrong one let him be fine. 

punished for it. If the officer makes a statement 661. Then I must ask you what punishment could 
. „ , . , , . i -,i l. . -j i, .. fix. a. 9 T nav lip. onn order the 



different from what he himself says, he will be afraid be inflicted, except a fine 1 — I say he can order the 
to say anything, in fact, in the majority of instances, man greater punishment ; for instance, m an out- 
except where there is a very strong case made. station — in a rural station— he can order him on lair 

649. Lord Moncic. — Don’t you think where discip- duty once or twice out of his duty, or out of his tun: 



line in the force has to be maintained, it would be a 



l order him to attend petty sessions once or twice 



bad thing to allow a man to send in a statement of the out of his duty, or to go to fairs, and direct the con- 
mode of performing his duty, instead of taking it from stable on patrol once or twice more than is proper for 
his superior officer?— I quite agree with you, but I him. The system of fines is considered a great grievance 
mean a statement where something out of the ordinary in those punishments. When I joined the service 
duty is performed — where some special act is per- there was a system adopted in the Depot for breaches 

formed. of discipline of confining the man to barrack for a week 

650. As I understand you the improvement you or ten days, where he had to answer what is called G’s 
would wish to make in the system of records is that, — that is, when the bugle sounded he had to answer 



xii addition to any special service, a man’s general ct,.. y 

duct and general performance of his duties should be because when a man is fined frequently for the same 
always taken into accouut ? — No doubt I mean so ; for offence he is considered a martyr. 



to his name, which had a greater effect than the fines, 



there are places where a man will never get a record, 
and other places where matters crop up every day to 
make the case that gives the records. 



662. Lord Moncic. — The public opinion of the force 
against fines ? — It is against fines. 

663. You gave us a very fair mode of punishment 



651. Mr. O’Reilly.— H ave clerks an opportunity which was adopted in the Depot, which shows that it 
of doing anything to get a special record? — No, but is impossible that it or anything analogous to it could 
then we say that the system of promotion with regard be resorted to in the country ?— Well, would not extra 



to clerks amounts to this — they are quite young men 
trained up to an office ; they are promoted when com- 
paratively young to the rank of constable ; then they 



turns at patrol, or extra turns at duty at fairs, be a 
fair punishment ? 

664. Is there any other point to which you would 



are sure to get the rank of sub-inspector, for they must like to allude as to the mode of punishment, which 
not be over the age. is now in use in the service ? — We complain very much 

652. Lord Moncic. — Is there anything else you of county inspectors having authority to fine a man on 

would like to say with regard to promotion ? — No. sight — that is, when he is on his inspection. In all 

653. Now, with regard to retirement and pensions probability, when the day was wet, or that he was m 

have you got any information to give us ? — We want bad humour, from one cause or another, lie might 

limited time service. inflict fines which he would not do if the day had been 

654. With regard to the punishments in the force — fine, or if he was not after coming a long journey, 
you have , already spoken of . rewards — what is your We also feel a good deal throughout the service a • le 
opinion of the mode in which they are administered ? — system pursued towards us by some of the omcers. I 
They are altogether too severe, both the punishments may say that I have but little experience in that way, 
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>. but I know what I have stated . to be the case, of the 
system of abusing and the system of terror and dread, 
when we are inspected by our own officers, or when 
they come on their inspection. I was myself eighteen 
years in the service, and during that time I never 
missed an inspection ; but since that time I am only' 
too glad to hide in some hole or comer in the station 
when the inspection comes round. That was not the 
case when I joined the service, and now I know that I 
am abused for nothing— for nothing. I have had the 
name, for eighteen years, of being one of the cleanest 
men in the service, with regard to my personal appear- 
ance ; arid yet I have been told by one of our officers 
that he never 'saw a dirtier man for the twenty-five 
years he had been in the sex-vice. Well, what was the 
result 1 I never left my hand on a belt or a single 
article belonging to me for six months after that, and 
notwithstanding that, on his 'next inspection he said, 

“ There is a great improvement in you from the last 
time I was here.” 

665. But you are complaining of what may have 
been the result of mere-personal infirmity- of temper of 
the officer who inspected you? — We say that, no man 
in the service ought to address us in that manner ; the 
Inspector-General, when he comes round, will xxot say 
a word to hurt the feelings of the. most thin-skinned 
man in the sex-vice. We say that ; no man in chax-ge 
should be allowed, not only in the presence of the 
nxen, but befox-e the public, and in- the. public street, 
in the largest town in Ireland, to speak to us in that 
way. Some officers would do that the same as they 
would do in this room, when I would only be standing 

b y- 

666. Is that much the case now'? — Much mox-e than 
it ought to be, or was in my time. 

667. What is the reason of it? — I think they sup- 
pose, on account of Fenianism, the county inspector 
holds oxxt having a stricter account to the superior 
officers of the force than was the case at the time I 
joined. 

668. When you say, holds out a stricter account, 
do you mean that they are supposed to have the force 
more smart looking, and all that, ox- that the disci- 
pline is more severe?— I mean that they are to be 
more strict, and that the officers are obliged to be 
mox-e strict in the carrying out of the x-egulations now 
than they were wheix I joined the service, and for ten 
years afterwax-ds. 

669. Do you think that that has resulted in the 
greater efficiency of the force %— Quite the contrary. 

670. Do I understand you to say that, as to these 
breaches of discipline, or whatever you call them, the 
officers are becoming too much martinets, as they are 
called in the army ? — They are too much max-tinets 
altogether, and men’s whole time is now taken up- in 
preparing for the inspections, instead of attending to 
the pxxblic service. 

671. The men’s full time ? — Their full time is taken 
up xn preparing for the inspection— in fact, they are 
always thinking of it, and when a man goes out on 
duty, it is not the idea of doing his duty that he is 
thinking of, but the fear that an officer would pass 
him, or that he would meet him turning round a 
corner of the street, that he would not put Iris hand 
up. to salute him, or not have two gloves on. I knew 
a man to be fined 5s. for taking off his gloves in the 
stx-eet. 

672. Supposing you had the power now of makino- 
altex-ations to coxxntex-act the tendencies you have been 
describing, what would you suggest ?— That county 
xnspectox-s. should not have the power of finin<* men on 
their inspections ; that there should be some steps 
taken for punishing men for disobeying orders quite 
outside of the ox-ders promulgated by the Tnspectox-- 
Genex-al, and that officers should not have the power 
of abusing men, and hux-ting theix- feelings, in the way 
that is done by some of them. 

673. It strikes me that your complaints reach to 
any system in which authority is lodged in the hands of 
individuals. There is no doubt that you cannot have 
a regular organized force without having it subordi- 



nate to some officer. I have no doubt that ; it i 3 
disagreeable to the men %— It is even contrary to the 
x-egulations that are published. 

674. I am afraid that the complaint you make is a 
complaint inherent to the natux-e of things — yoxx cannot 
get rid of it ? — Even the printed regulations contradict 
each other, because a man will be punished for doing 
one thing, and he will also be pxuxished for not dcing 
it in another pax-t of the regulations. 

675. Give us an instance of that ? — I will. I would 
like to call your attention to Bax-rack Regulations 27 
and 62, which contradict one another. 

676. Mr. Blackwood. — Do you think there is a 
general feeling of dissatisfaction with the mode in 

which the discipline of the force is administered ? 

I do. 

677. Lord Monck. — Have you got anything to say 
as to the mode in which coux-ts of inqxxix-y are carried 
on or constituted? — Not with regard to the, mode in 
which they are constituted, but we say a great many 
things are tried by courts of inquiry which might be 
dealt with otherwise. I say that it is not the county 
inspectox-s, when on theix- inspection, that should im- 
pose a fine on the men. It is in theix- office, when the 
papers are before them, it should be heard, and not 
when going on their inspection, ox- when walking the 
streets of a tcwn. 

678. Have you anything more to add? — I have not 
heax-d that anyone touched on the allowance fox- 
stationery, but the men in chai-ge of the station com- 
plain of the smallness of the allowance. 

679. Mr. Blackwood.— W e were told that it was 
insufficient by one or two of the witnesses. — So it is. 

680. Lord Monck. — It was said the allowance for 
that, and the allowance for taking the agricultural 
statistics, was below what it ought to be? — The allow- 
ance for stationery is 6(7. per month, and a constable 
in chax-ge has a great deal of writing to do, which a 
clerk would get a good salax-y for. 

681. Mr. Blackwood. — How much do you think 
it ought to be? — I should say 2s. 6<7. at least, per 
month ; I am a couple of shillings out of pocket every ' 
month. 

682. You say that you are 2s. out of pocket each 
month ? — No, I do not mean 2s. each month ; but taking 
it all the year round I am that out of pocket. 

683. Mx-. O’Reilly. — D o you think you pay 24s. 

a year more than your allowance for stationery ? I 

don’t say that I pay all that out of my pocket, but it 
would go vex-y near it. 

684. £1 would purchase a good deal of stationery? 

I say that it costs me in my station'll 1 a year mox-e for 
stationery than I am allowed. 

685. £1 a yeax- ? — I say at least £1 a yeax-, and very 
possibly more. I would prefer to put it down at £1. 
With regard to expenses, when men are transferred 
from one station to another for the benefit of- the ser- 
vice, I say that the married men should be allowed the 
actual expenses, supported by a voucher-, which he in- 
curs in removing his furniture and his wife and family 
from station to station/ as well as the expense he is put 
to himself. 

686. Lord Monck. — Are transfers very frequent — 
you seem to have been about eleven years in one sta- 
tion? — No ; I have been in one county, and I have 
been in eight stations during that time. 

687. In eleven years ? — Yes. 

688. Well, now is there aixything further that you 
would like to refer to ? — The only observation I have to 
make is with regard to one matter. It amounts to the 
same thing ; it is a grievance in the class, and it is also 
a personal grievance. I mean I am very often, from the 
position which I hold in the sex-vice, ox'dex-ed away on 
certain duties. I proceeded to the school for musketry 
instruction at Hythe, and in consequence of that I am 
often ordered to supex-intend the ball-practice of the- dis- 
tricts. That has cost me since I proceeded to the school 
for musketx-y at Hythe, eleven years ago, a good deal 
of money; it has put me £40 out of pocket. 

689. Mr. Blackwood. — Have you no advantage 
from that? — None whatever. 
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690. What was your object in going over to the 
school at Hythe? — Well, I thought it would bean 
advantage to me, and besides that I was sent. 11 1 
was ordered by my superior officer to go I would, not 
refuse although I could have done so, but I thought 
it would be an advantage to me in the service. 

691. Mr. O’Reilly.— What is it that you mean by 
saying that your allowance for travelling is not suffi- 
cient^— As an instance, I may state that in July last 
I travelled 150 miles, I was absent for three days, 
„d it cost , me to my railway charges and for my 
support about £1 8s. I made an account of my ex- 
penses, and I found that according to the regulations 
all I could claim, or all I could charge was 10s. I 
have not got that yet, and I do not know when I 

^692 Mr. O’Reilly.— Can you give us any infor- 
mation that might be useful as to the state of the 

depot I believe that you were there for some time ? 

Do you think that the men at the depot, as distin- 
guished from the force in general, have any cause of 
complaint ? — I think they have. 

693. Tell us what in your opinion they have to 

complain of 1 !— I think the reserve men who are ob- 
liged at any time to go where the duties are most 
harassing, they should get an increased allowance 
during their absence, even more allowance than men 
under ordinary circumstances worild get. In fact, 
they should have a little more than anyone else m 
the service. , 

694. Is there anything else you wish to state! — 
There is no part of the service where the system 
of difference of religion seems to be so strong as at 
the depot. 

695. Tell us anything more that you have to say 
with regard to the administration of the depot ;'y ou 
said that the men there should have a separate al- 
lowance. Tell us anything else you know with regard 
to the depot ? — They complain very much of the pun- 
ishments there— the system of fines. 

696. That is common to the force in general ; how 
long is it since you were in the depot ? — It is eleven 
years since I was stationed there, but I am in the 
habit of spending a day there whenever I come up to 
the city. 

697. When you were stationed at the depot what 
was stopped for the kit?— £1 13s. and some pence, as 
well as I recollect. 

698. What is the stoppage now for the kit? — I am 
not aware of it. 



699. . So far as you know, was there any change October 25. 

made since for the stoppage for the kit? — There have - 

been several changes. MerrificW. 

700. Have you found the messing satisfactory? — 

Quite the contrary ; what I have to say is, that when 
the men complained of the quality of the provisions, 
they are marked men while there. The officers should 
not have any voice whatever in pronouncing on the 
good or bad quality of the men’s provisions. The 
officers will say that the provisions are good, to save 
themselves the trouble of calling a board, or making a 
report of it themselves. 

701. Were the provisions good when you were 
there ? — Rail - , as a rule. 

702. Do you know how they are supplied? — I do. 

703. Do you know the system of contract entered 
into? — They have now the system of contract like the 
army. 

704. Do you think that is one calculated to work 
fair for the men ? — I do not. 

705. What is the system adopted? — Tenders arc 
sent in, and contracts are made by the officers ; the 
men have no voice as to the parties who supply it, or 
the prices, and I think they ought. 

706. Are the contracts given by the officers in the 
depot? — No ; since I left the depot I understand that 
the contracts are the same as in the army — the same as 
the Commissariat. As an instance, after the change 
we first had direct contractors, but when that was 
changed I was sent with the book to the butchers to 
order the supply of meat for my company for the next 
day. Well, I went to the contractor, whose name 
was on it, and I was told, “ You will have to go to 
such a place in Sackville-street when I went there I 
was told that I would have to go to such a house in 
Capel-street, and then I was sent to a butcher’s on 
Arran-quay, and he sent what was wanted, so that 
there were four contractors between the men and the 
man who actually supplied the meat, each having the 
contract, out of which, of course, they made a profit 
off the men, and the man who had actually entered 
into the contract was living in Edinburgh. 

707. A great part of the provisions is got by con- 
tract, but not all — is the small messing the same as 
in the army? — Everything having to be paid for in 
the messing is by contract — beef and pepper. 

708. Are the vegetables? — Vegetables and every- 
thing, unless it is changed since my time. 

709. Is there anything else you can tell us about 
the depot? — Well I don’t think there is. 



Michael Grec, 

710. Lord Monck. — What position do you hold in 
the constabulary ? — Sub-constable. 

711. How long are you in the force? — Fourteen 
years and three months. 

712. You are stationed at Galway? — At Galway. 

713. What other parts of Ireland have you been 
stationed in ? — I have been stationed in Galway the 
whole time. 

714. Mr. O’Reilly. — In the town of Galway? — 1 
was some time stationed in Gort, and during the rest 
of the time in Galway. 

715. Lord Monck. — How do you come here 1 — For 
the men. 

716. The men were permitted to elect you to come 
here as their representative ? — Yes. 

717. Now, we have heard a good deal with regard 
to the grievances of the men, and it is unnecessary to 
go over the same details again ; what is your pay ? — 
My present pay is £41 12s. a year. 

718. After fourteen years service? — Yes. 

7 1 9 . We know what your allowances are, and I need 
not now go into those general details ; do you consider 
your pay and allowances insufficient? — Yery much, 
indeed. 

720. Do you think that that has arisen in late 
years ? — In late years. 



e examined. 

721. When you joined the force, you thought it 
was comparatively good ?— ,Wlien I joined the pay I 
received was £1 19s. a month. 

722. The object of the question is to show that the 
pay was then comparatively adequate ? — Well, I would 
have more pocket-money saved then than I have now. 

723. To what do you attribute the change you speak 
of? — To the high price of provisions. 

724. Mr. O’Reilly. — But youi- greatest and first 
grievance is that the pay is not sufficient? — That it is 
insufficient. 

725. Lord Monck. — And the pensions come under 
that description also? — The pension also, and the limi- 
tation of service. 

726. Limitation of service — what do you think is 
the opinion of the men as to the time at which they 
ought to retire on pension — after what number of 
years’ service ? — Over twenty-five years’ service, a man 
ought to be allowed to retire on pension, if he pleases, 
and at thirty years, he ought to be compelled to go. 

727. With regard to the system of promotion, do 
you know whether the men have anything to com- 
plain of ?— The men feel very much on the system of 
promotion. They wish to have promotion from the 
ranks to the rank of sub-inspector, and they consider 
that there is not an equal proportion of Roman Catholics 
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appointed to the rank of constable and acting-con- 
stable. 

728. Do you think that the men generally are of 
opinion that the appointment to the rank of sub-inspec- 
tor should be from the ranks ? — Yes ; from the ranks, 
for, when a young sub-inspector comes from the dep3t, 
he is five or six months at the head-quarters of his dis- 
trict, while the head constable does all his business, 
and he is the sub-inspector only in name. 

729. Then practically he is learning his duties then ? 
— Yes, my lord; that is what I mean. 

730. Well, at present, a proportion is promoted 
from the grades of constable or head constable, and it 
is carried on by a system of examination? — Yes. 

731. Do you know anything about these examina- 
tions — of the mode by which they are conducted ? — T 
know that there are some very intelligent' head con- 
stables who have been rejected, because they are not 
able to answer certain questions. 

7 32. Do you think that that creates a feeling of 
dissatisfaction in the force ? — Yes ; great dissatisfaction 
in the force. 

733. With regard to the system of punishments in 
the force, do you think that they are satisfied with 
that ? — It is the greatest cause of discontent in the 
force — the severe fines inflicted. 

734. The severe fines? — Yes. 

735. Do you think that the discontent is caused by 
the severity of the fines, or by the system of fining 
being introduced at all — do you think that the system 
of fining is bad in itself? — Well, it is in this way : 
If a man is reported for being drunk, he is liable to a 
fine of £5, and he is fined generally from £3 to £5. 
He then often becomes reckless, becomes a bad police- 
man, and perhaps leaves the service altogether. I 
have known them to leave the service. 

736. But drunkenness is a very serious offence for 
a man with the responsible duty of a policeman to 
discharge. Now, what punishment would you substi- 
tute for that offence instead of the fines ? — Not to fine 
the man so heavily. 

737. Then your objection is to the amount of the 
fine and not to the system of fining itself? — There 
ought to be a fine to keep order and regularity in 
the force, but not to have the men so severely dealt 
■with. 

738. Mr. Blackwood. — How much could you earn 

at any other profession? — Well, if I got to be a clerk 
I would earn at the very lowest thirty shillings a 
week. * 

739. Lord Monck. — Have you anything else to say ? 
— There is one thing I wish to remark The county 
inspectors have authority to fine a man at once, with- 
out any written report being made before him. They 
may fine a man for any imaginary cause they wish, and 
assign no reason whatever. Then we have a system 
of examination as to police duties ; we have a pretty 
large book containing 60 to 100 pages that we are 
compelled to learn off by heart — a thing that is no use 
in the world to a policeman — that is a policeman who 
is acquainted with his duties. 

740. You would not object to be asked out of the 
manual what are your duties and to give the answers 
in your own language ? — That would be very good, but 
to compel a man to learn off such dry stuff — that we 
could not learn. There is another thing we have to 
learn, and that is the new Licensing Act that has been 
just given out. We have the Hue-and-Cry, which 
we must learn off too. It may be very good to learn 
the Hue-and-Cry, but there are very few that can 
learn off the descriptions of the men, the cows lost, or 
cattle. The men are in danger of being fined for it, 
and if they are not fined they get the displeasure of 
their officer. 

741. Complaints have been made to us by other 
witnesses against the powers the county inspector's 
have of transferring a man from any one station of 
his county to another? — The county inspector has 
the power of transferring all the sub-constables and 
acting-constables — all . below the rank of a constable ; 
but he cannot transfer the others without the au- 



thority of the Inspector-General. There is another 
remark : in the case of the nightly allowance for 
the men travelling — for the men attending sessions 
elections, and the duty in the north of Ireland, it is 
insufficient. I knew one case — the case of the Galway 
election petition, where there were a hundred men 
sent from other stations and detained for nearly three 
months, and 1 knew them to spend on an average 
£16 in these three months. All they got for that 
was Is. 6 d. a-night for the first thirty nights, and 
then it was reduced to Is. a-night for the remainder 
of the time. They were all in debt, and many of 
them have not paid up the debt yet, for they had 
to borrow the money. And in last July I was in 
the north myself. I was there for three days, in 
Derry, and it cost me £2 for the three days, and 
all I got for that when I came back was 4s. 6 d. 
two months after. 

742. Lord Monck. — 4s. 6 d.'i — Yes, 4s. 6d. 

743. Mr. O’Reilly. — Where were you ? — In Deny. 

7 44. Mr. Blackwood. — How did it cost you £2 for 
the three days ?— I paid 5s. a day for three days for 
my board at a house that I had to stop in, and in 
other respects I spent a good deal of money. 

745. Lord Monck. — Was that a necessary expen- 
diture? — It was not all necessary, but had I not 
gone there I would not have spent it. 

746. I understand your evidence goes generally to 
show the inadequacy of the travelling allowances for 
-the extra night duty? — Yes. 

747. Is there anything else you would wish to say ? 
— There is another remark I wish to make. There is 
a number of orderlies in the service doing no duty 
except living with the officer, and doing nothing, while 
his comrade has to 'do his duty. 

7 48. I understand that each sub-inspector has two 
orderlies — a mounted and a private ? — Yes, acting in 
the capacity of servants. 

749. Mr. O’Reilly. — W hat rank is the orderly con- 
fined to ? — He cannot be higher than a sub-constable. 

750. Lord Monck. — And is he eligible for promo- 
tion ? — Yes ; and he very generally gets it. I dare say 
seventy per cent, of those promoted have been order- 
lies. Between these and the county inspector’s clerks 
they get nearly all the promotion. 

751. Do you think that the mounted orderlies are 
necessary? — They are the most useless men in the 
world ; they do nothing but feed their horses ; they do 
latterly go out on patrol ; but they might as well go 
in a coach and four ; two of them will patrol together. 
There are four mounted orderlies in the town in which 
I am stationed, and they do nothing all the year but 
escort the judges to and from the railway station 
twice a year. Each of them is about an expense of 
£130 yearly on the country. 

752. Mr. Blackwood. — Have they any daily duty? 
— No daily duty, except to take care of their horses ; . 
they have nothing else to do. I have a memorandum 
that the men agreed to before I came here. 

753. Lord Monck. — It was stated that men in cities 
and towns should receive an additional allowance ?— 
Men on “ beat ” duty in cities and towns should be 
entitled to receive a certain allowance. Men employed 
on the census, the agricultural inquiry, and such duties 
should be entitled to receive a certain allowance per 
day. 

754. Mr. Blackwood. — Does that impose extra 
labour on the men ? — It does, and very severe labour 
— going all over the country, and into every cabin ; 
and besides, it is a great expense to the men. 

755. A great expense to the men? — Yes- wear- 
ing their boots, and everything else in that way. I 
think that the men proceeding to or returning off 
duty, and who are obliged to take a car, should be 
allowed the amount of the whole fare so incurred. At 
present we only get one penny per mile, after two or 
three months waiting for it. We think that any man 
becoming entitled to a pension should not be dismissed 
from the service save for an indictable act which would 
render him unfit for serving in the Royal Tr ial) Con- 
stabulary. Then inducements should be held out -to 
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men who have been punished, and they should be 
■encouraged to retrieve their former character by the 
abolition of unfavourable records of his antecedents 
after a has served for five years without incurring 
displeasure. If this were promulgated it would have 
a most salutary effect upon the men. As regards the 
men off duty, they should only be required to attend 
on certain parades. At the present time, if my watch 
ran down and I was five minutes absent from barrack 
after roll-call I wortld be reported to the county inspec- 
tor who would referthe subject to the Inspector-General. 
It would be recorded against me all the time I was rn 
the service, and even when I was leaving it would 
have the effect of reducing my pensron, rf there were 
three or four of these marks against me. Then the 
constables in charge of stations should get a certain 
allowance for stationery. The married men should 
receive an allowance for lodging per month, and an 
allowance for fuel. 

756. Lord Monck. — Does this exhaust what you 
had to say? — Yes. 

757. Well, we have had taken down all you have 

said, and it is pretty much the same as the rest? — 
There is another thing I wish to speak of and that is 
the slowness of promotion. You will get men m the 
service fifteen and eighteen years 

758. Mr. O’Reilly. — But you can only accomplish 
that by making the men above them retire? — But I 
see men holding on who are wearing spectacles and 
o-oing on sticks. Another complaint of the men is 
that°they are harshly treated by the officers, who have 
a common way of scolding and looking down upon 
them and abusing them. 

759. Do you say by your experience that that is the 
general character of the officers now ? — It is. 

760. There are sub-inspectors still of that kind ? — 
Yes. 

761. Mr. Blackwood. — More so now than for- 
merly 1 — Yes. Since this Manual came out, and they 
did not know of it, they are very unkind to the men 
— they are very unkind to them. 

762. Have you been treated so ? — Yes, and others, 
and it has done a good deal to check recruiting. The 
people see the men abused. I have known a crowd 
collect around the barracks to hear the abuse given 
to the men when the officer would come there. I 
don’t say this for myself, for I have never been even 
reported during the whole of my service in the police. 

763. Mr. Blackwood. — Is there any complaint with 
regard to the clothes you are supplied with ? — So far 
as the clothes are concerned they are well enough ; but 
we are not well enough supplied with money to make 
them up. There is also a foolish regulation with regard 
to discipline I wish to speak about. If I were out — 



not on duty — wearing my forage cap, and saw a man Octobtr 25. 
drunk on the road and arrested him, and if I met my ~~ 
officer he would scold me or report me for not having greeue. 
my shako on. According to strict discipline I should 
go back and put on my shako, and then come back to 
arrest the man. Strictly speaking, I should be liable to 
be punished for it. I would be scolded and abused. That 
is not a personal complaint, but it is made generally as 
it is. 

7 64. Lord Monck. — There is a tendency to make 
the constabulary more like a military force than for- 
merly ? — Yes. 

765. Is that a good or a bad principle ? — It is bad. 

A policeman can have a certain amount of drill ; but 
it is of no use for him to know how to walk like a 
soldier, and there are no military tactics necessary 
for doing police duties. There is no use in the world 
for it. 

766. Is there anything else you would wish to say? 

— Yes ; there is a system prevailing in the preparation 
of records that is objectionable. If one man should 
get ingratiated, or get into the favour either of the 
officer or the county inspector’s clerk, he would be 
able to get favourable records, and be promoted over 
the heads of men who ai-e more deserving, because he 
got the favourable records. 

767. But then there must be some system of record- 
ing character and conduct, and as long as the county 
inspector has the regulation he must have the reports 
made to him, and then he cannot administer the sys- 
tem otherwise ? — Of course. 

768. Then what is your objection? Do you object 
to the recording of these records, or the manner in 
which it is carried out? — To the manner in which these 
records are obtained. 

7 69. Would you not rather the report was made 
every year, upon every man’s general conduct, and 
that then the report should be sent in for special 
services, and performed during that time? — That would 
be very good. 

770. That is a change you would desire to be made ? 

— It would be very good, and it is a change that I 
would desire to be made. The officers are very slow 
about giving in a favourable report of some men, even 
if they deserve it. 

771. Are you aware whether the officers are bound 
to report periodically, every year or half-year, upon 
the conduct and character of the men that are under 
their command ? — I am not aware ; they have certain 
returns to fill, and nothing moi'e. When a man’s 
name is returned, as if for promotion, it can be placed 
at the bottom or the top of the list by the county 
inspector or his clerk. The county inspector and his 
clerk can do a great deal. 



James O’Connell examined. 



772. Lord Monck. — You are a head constable ? — 
Yes. I am stationed in Derry. 

773. How long have you been in the service? — 
Twenty-four years in December next. 

774. Mr. O’Reilly. — But were you that time in 
the constabulary? — Yes. I volunteered from the con- 
stabulary, and went to the Crimea. 

775. Mr. Blackwood. — What is your rate of pay ? 
— My rate of pay, taking per-centage off, is .£64 a 
year. 

776. I mean what is your full or gross pay? — The 
gross pay is £65. 

777. How soon do you expect to get promotion to 
the first class ? — I may never get promotion to the 
first class. It depends very much upon circumstances. 

778. How should you be entitled to the extra pay 
of the first class — £10 a year? — When my officers re- 
commend it. I happen to have a constabulary list here, 
and it will show how I stand upon the list. 

779. Lord Monck. — How do you come here — do 
you come in any representative capacity ? — I may tell 
your lordship that I come here much against my will. 



James 
O'Connell. 

I happened to be absent, and in my absence the men 
elected me to come here. 

780. Do you come here by the election of the men ? 

— Yes, by the election of the men. 

781. And in a representative capacity ? — Yes. 

782. And was that a perfectly free election on the 
part of the men when they chose you ? — I believe so. 

783. Do you consider the pay of your rank with the 
allowances to be inadequate? — Yes. 

784. Is that an inadequacy that has arisen in latter 
years ? — Yes. 

785. Can you say to what you attribute it in gene- 
ral terms? — The cost of provisions necessarily is one 
thing. 

786. I presume you would also instance in what 
you say, the rise of wages in other departments ? — 

Yes. 

787. How long have you had experience of the 
town of Londonderry ? — Two yearn. 

788. Then you cannot tell us what the relative price 
of labour there now is, and what it was some ten years 
previously? — I cannot. 
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789. Is there any other observation you would like 
to make about the pay I — I really think, consider- 
ing that railway communication and steam have equal- 
ized prices everywhere, we should get the same pay 
as the English constabulary. 

790. You are aware, I suppose, that there is no 
force in England precisely analogous to your force, or 
precisely similar! — Not in the way of pensions. 

791. Nor in the way of general organization. That 
there is no general police force in England ?— H am 
quite aware of that. I happened to go to England, and 
was at Bridgewater, where an officer whom I served 
under was the chief constable, and I am quite aware 
that we have advantages here that they have not there. 

792. Mr. O’Reilly. — You mean the county con- 
stabiilary in England ? — Yes, advantages in the way 
of pensions, but we have also disadvantages. We 
have very many different things and duties to attend 
to that they have not, and we are burthened with 
arms and one thing and another "that they have not. 
They have merely their plain clothes, or almost nothing 
else, and they walk about. It is very cumbersome 
for us to carry carbines and pouches, and to do duty 
besides with them. 

793. Lord Monck. — Your opinion is, that the exis- 
tence of the railways and steam communication tends 
to equalize wages generally, and upon these grounds 
you claim equal salaries with the people employed in 
the same position in England ? — Yes, equal rates. 

794. Well, now with regard to retirement and pen- 
sion, have you any information you would like to 
give ? — Merely that the scale of pensions should be 
something like that in the Act of 10th & 11th Vic- 
toria, 1847. I think the scale of pensions as laid down 
there would be necessary to induce men to remain in 
the constabulary. The scale of pensions laid down in 
the Act of 1866, 1 am afraid will not induce men to 
remain in the constabulary. 

795. Do you find in the portion of the service that 
you are connected with, that the men are leaving to 
any considerable extent ? — Yes, to a very considerable 
extent. In fact at present in my station there are 
two vacancies pending, and I may ask your lordship 
on this subject — if I would not be too long — to hear 
a short paragraph from a letter -written from Toronto 
by one of the men who emigrated. Shall I read it ? 

796. Certainly, read it? — It is short, and will show 
the advantages there. It came to a constable who 
happened to be elected to come up here, but I thought 
it would be of service to show why the men left the 
service to better their condition elsewhere. The man 
who writes dates from Toronto, where he is stop- 
ping at an hotel. He says, “This is the best place 
for a married man, and the States for a single ” — he 
is waiting to a married man — “ provisions ai - e very 
cheap, and the labourer lives better here than some of 
your gentry. I may as well give you the bill of fare. 
At breakfast, meat — generally steak — potatoes, toma- 
toes, and several other things. At dinner, potatoes, 
two kinds of meat, vegetables — three or four kinds — 
tea, butter, bread, biscuit. If you -wish you can have 
ale instead of tea. The same at tea as breakfast, 
except pie instead of potatoes. There are several 
other things, and you have only to ask for anything 
and you will get it. All for 3 dollars a week. I pay 
3| dollars, having a bedroom for myself. If a man 
had a friend here who could get him a good berth, 
you might leave the police, even -with the prospect of 
an increase. Indeed I hope that this Commission will 
give you about 4s. a day. You have no idea how 
comfortable a man is after his work is over and Sunday 
to himself.” That is one of the great grievances of 
the constabulary— that the men are always on, duty — 
Sunday and every other day. Then he goes on to 
say — “The police here receive 1 dollar 15 cents, and 
increased to 30 and 50 cents. I have met one whom 
I drilled. He had 1 dollar 50 cents— which is 6s. 3d. 
— and is better here than 8s. in Derry.” That is a 
man who was reduced from the rank ofconstable after 
being seventeen years in the constabulary, and he 
retired. 



797. With these inducements to men to leave the 
force, I need not ask you whether it is not difficult to 
get recruits? — It is difficult 1 'to get recruits, but it is 
more difficult to keep them. Recruits, when they 
enter the service, don’t know much about the duties, 
and the wages to a countryman looks great in pounds, 
shillings, and pence in a month ; but in four or five 
months — when he may be thinking he can put some- 
thing in the bank — he may be drafted off to some 
place on public duty, and he will have to spend his 
saved money when away on that duty. 

798. That leads to another grievance that we have 
had before us, which is that you consider the marching 
money and allowance you get on extra duty quite 
inadequate to defray the expense ? — No doubt. 

799. Now, -with regard to the system of promotions, 
are you aware of any feeling in the force on that sub- 
ject? — I was directed to represent to the Commissioners 
that the feeling of the men is that the promotion should 
be from .the ranks to the position of sub-inspector. 

800. I think you told us that you have been twenty- 
three years in the service ? — Almost twenty-four. 

801. You have told me the opinion of the force so far 
as you know as to the appointments to the class of sub- 
inspectoi - , that they should be filled by men coming from 
the ranks ? — Yes, and I may, in addition, tell your lord- 
ship one of the reasons for that is this — that it has got 
circulation among the members of the lower grades 
of the force that at the former Commission it was 
taken as granted that the men themselves did not want 
to be officered by men from the ranks, that they would 
rather be officered by gentlemen ; and that is one of 
the reasons that they are very thankful to the gentle- 
men of the Commission for giving an opportunity of 
stating their opinion on that point. 

802. We have abundant evidence on that point, 
including your own, but what I want to ask is in re- 
ference to the mode of making those promotions from 
the ranks — cither to your own grade or to the higher 
one of sub-inspector. The present system, as I under- 
stand it, is one combining the principles of selection 
and competitive examination ? — Yes. 

803. What is your opinion with regard to the 
mode in which the system of selection is carried 
out ? — In theory, it is a capital system, but in 
practice it is a very very bad one ; and I would say 
that what is looked upon as one of the greatest 
grievances in the service is the system of giving 
records to any person who seems to be a favourite. 
The men are not satisfied with that. Three of the 
favourable records would make you a head constable 
or a sub-inspector. 

804. Describe what those records are, and how they 
act prejudicially ? — An offence is committed in the 
country, and a member of the force, of any grade, goes 
and looks’ after that offence, and after bringing the 
offenders to justice, or attempting and failing to 
bring them to justice, he sits down, and if he is well 
up in that point of his duties — how to show, or make 
it appear, that he did something very meritorious in 
the case — on that showing (sometimes his own showing 
only, sometimes patched up) he gets a record. 

805. Mr. O’Reilly. — As I understand, he gets this 
special record on the recommendation Of his county 
inspector ? — Yes ; on the recommendation of his officer, 
backed by his county inspector; and a Board of officers 
in the Castle ; the latter give 'him the record or with- 
hold it. 

806. Lord Monck. — The recommendation first comes 
from the sub-inspector? — Yes, through the county 
inspector, and it is decided on by the Board. 

807. Now, does that state of things take place with 
reference to every outrage that occurs in the country, 
small or large %— Instances have occurred, and been 
published in the half-yearly sheet — suoh records as 
are sent for the information of the men— -where a man 
got a record for detecting a petty larceny, the stealing 
of a turkey. It is rumoured, and I believe it, that 
some of those men who can get records for anything 
succeed in getting a record for arresting a deserter. 

808. Now, if a system of selection is to be main- 
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Native merits of the men is by some system of. reports 
from their superior officers 1— Quite so. 

809. That is one way of doing it! — res. 

810 Would you consider it. an improvement on the 
oresent system, if, instead of- giving individual men 
special records for special services, there should be a 
report from his superior officer on every man m the 
force— not merely with reference to a particular case, 
but with reference to his general; efficiency during a 
previous period, of the year or half-year !— No doubt. 

" 811 Do you. understand what I mean 1 — The pnn- 
oiole of putting forward particular cases, and trifling 
Jses, and giving rewards or a record in that dn-ection, 
„ oes a very great way to interfere with persons who 
are doing their, duties in other, parts of the country. 
They are suppressing crime in other parts of the 
country, or preventing turkeys being stolen. It a 
man vets a record of that kind, it is the general 
opinion of the service that a pecuniary reward for any 
meritorious action should be compensation enough for 
it and it should not tell in so many ways as to raise 
him on the special list for promotion, some men. being 
thus put over, the heads of good duty men. I may 
make this observation, as to taking a man by his 
number of records more than his efficiency, very many 
efficient men. never obtain a. record, whereas men who 
are idle in the service obtain records which raise them 
to the special list. 

812. Mr. O’Reilly. — You would rather the ’ v, °" 



abolished altogether. If a. man does a very meritorious 
act,, let him be promoted, at once if. the act merits.it, or 
let him get a pecuniary reward; 

822. And then have no more to say to- it! — Yes, 
just so. I myself was promoted from the special list, 
although I speak against it. 

823. Is there anything else you would like to tell 
with regard to the list of promotions ! — There is a 
special list for clerks, and that operates injuriously on 
the working men in the service. 

824. Have you- anything to say abbut retirements ! 
— The opinion of. the men is that they should be 
allowed to retire after twenty-five years. 

825. Mr. O’Reilly. — Is it their opinion that they 
should be compelled to retire at a fixed date ! — Well, 
owing to that being a compulsory matter, it is thought 
better- to leave it optional., 

826. Lord Moncic. — N ow, as to the mode of trying- 
men for offences — in. fact,, punishments generally, the 
present system is by means of a court of inquiry for 
serious offences'! — Yes ; I don’t know what they could 
want, except to swear the officers on that. The men 
seem dissatisfied with it. 

827. Mi-. O’Reilly. — Would you consider it desir- 
able to have the officers sworn like the officers on a 
court-martial! — One wouldthink that not unreasonable. 
The men would have more confidence. I did not wish 
to.be sent up here to express the views of the n 



shoiddlSged ftom2,soioer'I®psr*ofa8mdltl»o the system if unfavourable records ; MM 
that they should have special records on bis recommen- was that ail unfavourable record should be blotted 

dationt— That is the general feeling in the service, out, unless it was a very serious one. I gave my 

TheffiSing men in the service would abolish records opinion on that snbject, and .sard that after five years 

.together, and I. say .that the duties would', be done trilling records from headquarters, which operate very 

eaually effectively, and there would not be such seriously, against a man, should be wiped away if tho 

r* .'. • . . .. .±H - man’s conduct for five years was good. 



temptations to patch up cases. 

813. Lord Monck. — You think it would be a better 
system that every officer should he bound to report 
on each man under his command, rather than he 
should be at liberty to recommend certain individuals 



828. Lord Moxck. — And then that he should have 
a fresh start! — Yes, that it should be no more thought 
of. I said that in order to give a well-conducted man 
preponderance over the other, it should be left to be 



for promotion 1-1 think that officers should have the ten years. I think we might go between the five and 
power to recommend men for promotion. ten years. The men discussed the' mutter, end their 

814 Under the present system every sub-inspector opinion was that it. should be five years, 
is at liberty to recommend any man whom he thinks 829. Yon know how many years it requires tore- 
deserves it for the special list 1— No j lie may recoin- cover a good conduct stripe in the army 1— Yes but 
mend him for a favorable record, if lie lias a case for you should put a higher standard on the constabulary, 
it and three snob records place him on tho special list. Island myself with a clear sheet— either m the army 



815. So far as I know he is not bound to report his 
opinion generally of each man under his command ! — 
No, except his conduct or promotion is concerned. 

816. Is every sub-inspector bound to make a confi- 



any other place — and I speak not as having any 
interest in the matter. The men also consider that 
while the county inspector ought to have power to 
punish, and perhaps a. greater power than he has for 



dential report with regard to each of the men under punishment— that lus records should be merely to stir 
bis command to the Inspector-General every year !- up the men, for the purpose of maintaining discipline, 
No ; but whenever they come up to the time at which and should not be recorded on the sheet that goes to 
they will he entitled to promotion* he may place them head-quarters, 
on his list. 

817. Is he bound then to report! — He is bound 
then. In fact, there is a list- for promotion in the sub- 
inspector’s office, a list in the county inspector’s office, 
and another at head-quarters ; and unless a man is put 



830. Mr. O’Reilly. — You say you would' consider 
it desirable in some instances to have the county in- 
spector’s power extended!! — Yes. 

831. Would you consider it desirable to> have it 
extended for inflicting small punishments -without their 



for promotion on the sub-inspector’s list, he cannot well being recorded at head-quarters against a 



appear on the county inspector’s list for promotion. 

818. Do I understand 1 you that three favourable re- 
cords entitle a man to be placed, on that list ! — Not on 
that list, but on the special list, which is different and 
kept at head-quarters. 

819. Would you not think it better that the sub- 
inspector should report periodically — say every year — 



—such 

^ slight absences from roll-call, at night 1 — Yes. 

832. Gan. the officers — sub-inspectors or county in- 
spectors — now inflict other punishments than fines! — 
No. 

833. The fine is. the only punishment!— Yes, the 
fine is the only punishment. 

| Bill i 834.. You have. had experience both.in the army 

what men he considers fit for promotion, without and constabulary. Would you consider a ® ® * 
reference to the special service 1 — He does that monthly cers. should have the power of inflicting for s ig 1 is- 
at present in hie Number 8, which is hie monthly re- ciplinary offences, slight punishments, equivalent in 
port. He reports monthly the men whom he considers some sense to what there would be m the army say 
eligible for promotion ; the county inspector makes his an extra tour of duty t— Yes, I would ; 1 would agree 
list from the district reports, and the Inspector-General with that idea in the constabulary. I would give the 
makes bis from the county inspector’s report. sub-inspector such a power. I would give him no 

820. As I understand it, your objection to the power to punish by fine, but, as I reasoned witii suii- 
present system is to introducing that special record inspectors and county inspectors, and gave my ui.n 
into the promotion list at all!- Yes. on tho subject occasional)?, I said that you would 
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benefit the men, and could maintain discipline without 
putting a record down against them and sending it to 
head-quarters, by giving a man extra patrol for trifling 
breaches of discipline. That would keep up discipline, 
and would not irritate the minds of the men. 

835. Lord Monck. — Is it the habit of county in- 
spectors or sub-inspectors now to punish men out of 
the orderly-room 1 If a county inspector or a sub- 
inspector met a man on the street and saw him doing 
something wrong would he punish him ? — He has 
the power. 

836. Has he the power of then and there inflicting 
a fine? — Yes. 

837. And of ^ saying, “You are fined 2s. 6d.,” or 
whatever it is ? — Some county inspectors would not 
do that, but would wait until they had a report from 
the officer, and decide upon it. They have the power 
when they visit stations of fining for any irregularities 
at the station. 

838. Mr. Blackwood. — Do you think it would be 
desirable to make it incumbent on them to inflict all 
those punishments in the office ? — No doubt it would 



tend to coolness. Very frequently an officer might be 
irritated from one thing or another, and do a thing he 
would not do on reflection. When he inflicts a fine at 
first he does not like to go back on his decision after- 
wards. 

839. Is there anything else with regard to the 
system of punishments you would like to mention 
that occurs to you ? — I think there is not. 

840. There is one point I would like to ask you 
about ; that is with regard to the mounted men in the 
service, of whom there is a considerable body. What 
is your opinion as to the utility of those men ? — I have 
been discussing that matter with the officers, and it is 
a long time my opinion that that branch of the service 
is useless, and worse than useless. The argument 
was advanced that at certain times, such as elections, 
and in Belfast, for instance, they would be necessary, 
but I would say it is easy to get a body of cavalry on 
such special occasions, which rarely occur. 

841. Lord Monck. — Is the rate of wages for labour- 
ers in Londonderry high now ? — I have recently gone 
among the labourers, and I find that a common hod- 
man, a man that attends masons, is getting about 
2s. 6d. a day, with constant employment all the year- 
round from some of the builders, and I find that the 
quay labourers are getting constant employment all 



the year round at something like 4s. a day. The 
wages average from 18s. to 25s. with some of the quay 
labourers at the steamboat yards and other places ; and 
I find that those who have not constant employment 
make 8s. and 10s. a day and more. I had occasion to 
speak to a gentleman in regard to the storing of petro- 
leum about three weeks ago, and he told me inciden- 
tally that he had to pay the quay porters 15s. a day 
for storing it, and there was an immense quantity of it. 

842 That was for work requiring no special know- 
ledge ? — Oh, the most unskilled labour. In fact some 
of the men were miserably little wretches. They have 
no character to lose. In fact we have them in the 
dock very frequently, and it is astonishing where they 
get the fines. Many years ago, when I was stationed 
in the city of Waterford, I was astonished to find a 
quay porter in one year paying £22 in fines for drunk- 
enness. The farm labourers are hired at the half-yearly 
markets in May and November, and last May they were 
hired for £1 1 the half-year, and their keep as well. Prom 
the wilds of Donegal, of course during the season, I met 
several labourers coming from the harvest in England • 
I met five men on one occasion who came over from 
England on a Sunday morning, and I asked how Ion" 
they Had been away. They said they had been five 
weeks in England. “ It is very wet,” said I. “ Yes,” - 

said they. “ How many days did you work ? ” 

“Twenty-one.” “What did you bring home?” 

“ Over £8 each.” That was for the twenty-one days. 

843. That was a special instance ? — Yes. 

844. Mr. Blackwood. — Has the cost of living in- 
creased in Londonderry ? — No doubt it has. 

845. Lord Monck. — You have only been two years 
thei-e ? — Yes. 

846. Is there anything else you would like to com- 
municate. So far as my questions go I think I have 
done ? — The only thing I would mention is a subject I 
don’t like to speak upon. It is that three-fourths of 
the constabulary are Roman Catholics, and it would 
give them greater confidence if they had more Roman 
Catholics of the Castle or superior officers. I am a 
Roman Catholic myself, and would as soon serve 
under a Protestant officer ; but considering the number 
of officers at head-quarters who are Protestants, the 
Roman Catholic officers are afraid to do their duty to 
their own co-religionists. To show their impartiality 
they really become partial. 



Michael Kelly 



Michael Kelly examined. 



847. Lord Monck.— What rank do you hold in the 
constabulary ? — Constable. 

848. Where are you quartered ? — In Londonderry. 

849. How long have you been quartered there ? — 
One year and a half. 

850. How long have you been in the force ?— Fifteen 
years. 

851. Were you chosen by the men of your own 
rank to come here ? — Yes. 

852. We have heard the case of the men generally 
stated, but we would like to know your views upon 
certain points. What is your present pay ? — £49 8s. 
yearly, and an allowance of Is. a week for Derry. 
There is a deduction of one and a half per cent, from 
that for the Reward Fund. 

853. What parts of Ireland have you served in be- 
sides Derry? — I served as a recruit in the Depot, 
Phffimx Park ; four and a half years in Tipperary 
(North Riding) ; two years on the Reserve ; two and 
a half years in Belfast ; I returned again to the Reserve 
and remained four years, and the rest of my time I 
have been in Derry. 

854. Where were you quartered in the North 
T f Ti PP erar y In the district of Newport. 

855. Is it a country district— a small town or 
village ? — Yes. 

856. Is it your opinion, and the opinion of the men 
on behalf of whom you appear, that the present rate 



of pay is inadequate? — Oh, yes, it is. There is one 
thing with regard to the 4s. 4 d. which we have extra 
over the rest — over the rural force — it is barely 
sufficient to repair our boots. This 4s. id. a month was 
allowed to meet the extra cost of living in Derry, but it 
does not meet the extra wear of boots alone, not 
speaking of living. Then, again, the men consider 
that when going on marching duty they ought to be 
allowed the ascertained cost. For instance, for coming 
up here I am allowed Is. a day, which will not nearly 
defray my expenses, and when attending assizes or 
elections we are allowed Is. 6 d. a day, and there is no 
difference in the expenses we have to pay. 

857. Mr. O’Reilly. — We have been told by others 
that at election times or assizes lodging and living are 
dearer than at ordinary times ? — That may be ; but if 
you are stopping in a place for one night only you are 
generally charged more for theone night than you would 
for each night if you were stopping for a week. The 
men consider that the marching allowance is not 
enough, and they think the full amount of what it 
costs them should be allowed, on the production of 
vouchers. There is an instance of the hardship of the 
present arrangement in Derry. There is one station 
called Magherafelt, and in proceeding to or from that 
station ail we get is 3s. Now, to reach Magherafelt, 
we must go round about, by railway, which is 87£ 
miles,. at Id. per mile, and we are only allowed the 
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distance marked on the constabulary list. I give that 
as an instance of shoeing the justice it would be to 
pay the men the expenses actually incurred, on pro- 
ducing vouchers. 

858. Lord Monck. — Now, with regard to the ap- 
pointments to the rank of sub-inspector, what is the 
feeling of the force on that point? — The feeling of the 
force in general, without, I may say, an exception, is 
that the officers should be appointed from the ranks. 

859. And with regard to the system of promotions 
what do they say ? — W ell, they state that the special 
list is very unfair towards some men — men well quali- 
fied and intelligent, and as capable of efficiently dis- 
charging police duties as those on the special list, but 
they have not an opportunity of being placed on that 
special list on account of their being stationed in rural 
districts, and these men are consequently passed over. 

860. Is there any special class of the men who are 
more favourably circumstanced with regard to promo- 
tion under the present system than others ? — I do not 
believe there is any such feeling, except that some of 
the men consider that the officers are too much of 
one religion — not but that they have every confidence 
in their decisions — that they should be more fairly 
represented at the Castle. My own opinion is that it 
does not matter what religion an officer is. 

861. You misunderstand my question. It is not as 
regards religion I am asking you. But is there any 
class of men more favourably circumstanced than 
others as regards promotion? — You mean county 
inspectors’ clerks. [*The feeling is not so strong as you 
would be made to believe by some of the men I have 
heard talking here.] It is very seldom the county 
inspectors’ clerks get the appointments, for there are so 
few of them to be appointed. Some of the men I know 
speak very strongly against it, [*but the men of Derry 
do not put it forward as a great grievance.] The work 
of the county inspector’s clerk is far more severe than 
discharging the duties of a constable. I was in the 
Commandant’s office for some time and now I am at 
my duty, and unless I got a large money consideration 
I would not stop in any office, except I had something 
in view with regard to promotion. 

862. Is there any dissatisfaction with respect to the 
way in which courts of inquiry are conducted ? — The 
men consider that the fines are too heavy, and they 
also think that after a period of good service their 
official sins should be blotted out. Some say that 
should be done in two years, and others — men of sound 
judgment — think that period rather short ; they say 
that five years should be the limit. 

863. But all are in favour of the principle that a 
man’s future good conduct should wipe out past offences, 
except where the offence is of a very serious character ? 
— Yes ; and I would say that if a man commits a 
great crime, which it is deemed necessary to be kept 
recorded against him for thirty years, he should be 
turned out of the force ; but such crimes as getting 
drunk, or speaking a word of insubordination, for 
which a fine of £1 is inflicted — perhaps no insubordi- 



nation was meant at the time the word was spoken — 
crimes which in civil life would be regarded as trivial 
offences, these are recorded against the man, and are 
read out to him upon his leaving the service. This is 
the cause of a great many resignations in the force, 
and of some of the best members. I have known 
some of the best men, who when once fined would not 
stop in it — some of the best and most respectable 
men. It is those who will go, knowing that the fines 
are recorded against them, and will retard their pro- 
motion. 

864. Is there any other grievance of which the 
men complain ? — This thing of a senior sub-constable 
being held accountable for the men with whom he is 
on duty. If a constable, or senior sub-constable is 
sent to a fair or market with a party of men, and if 
one of them gets on the sj>ree, it is a violation of the 
rule of allowing the men to separate while on duty, 
and the man in charge of the men is punished. Now, 
the men consider that every man should be held 
accountable for his own acts, that every man ought 
to possess a certain amount of self-control, and should 
not require to be watched every minute of the day 
and every place he goes, and that if he gets drunk he 
should be put out of the force, if he has frequently 
broken the discipline in that respect, but that the 
man in charge should not be punished for an act 
which he cannot control. 

865. Mr. Blackwood. — Are you a married man? 
— Yes. 

866. Do you live in barracks ? — I do not. 

867. Mr-. O’Reilly. — What do you pay for your 
lodgings? — .£12 a year and taxes ; £14 10s. including 
taxes. - 

868. Mr. Blackwood. — How much accommodation 
have you? — I have a parlour and kitchen down-stairs, 
and a room over each up-stairs. 

869. Lord Monck. — Anything else?— Yes; about 
the reduction of head constables and constables — their 
having to put in a very long time after being reduced 
before they can attain their former position. Two 
years elapse before one can be recommended for the 
rank of constable again, and three before he can retire 
on a constable’s pension. We feel that is rather long. 
And another thing is the extra rate, and the number 
of constables receiving it. There are, at present, sixty 
extra rate constables in the force who receive £4 a 
year. We would have it raised to £8, and the number 
increased. 

870. Mr. Blackwood. — How do you get that extra 
rate — on whose recommendation — what is it given for? 
— Length of service and good conduct. Those who 
receive it are generally constables who fail to qualify 
for head constableships — respectable old constables of 
long standing who fall to qualify for higher rank. 

871. Lord Monck. — Is there anything else? — No. 

872. If you have got anything more to say, we will 
be very glad to hear it ? — I have nothing else to say, 
my lord. 
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Michael Kelly. 



Thomas Hunt examined. Thomas Hunt. 

873i Lord Monck. — Y ou are a sub-constable? — I am sure no men would stop in the force at the present 

Yes ; and stationed in Derry. rate of pay, they are getting such good accounts from 

874. How long have you been in the force? — Five their comrades in America and Canada. A man from 

years. Derry who went to Canada states in a letter that he 

875. Have you been in Londonderry all that time ? heard we had got a rise of £22 a year. As for his own 

— No, my lord ; I have been in Galway, Tipperary, part, he said he was satisfied with the course he took, 
and Westmeath. He is on the water police there — a fine, respectable 

876. We have heard the case of the force stated body having £10 a month. I have the letter here, 

pretty well from the men examined, and if I do not 879. That, of course, exercises a strong influence 
examine you at any great length, you will know the on men in the force to induce them to go out? — Oh, 
reason why. We do not want the same thing repeated, yes ; there is no man who would remain. And this 

What is your present yearly rate of pay?— £36 8s. man states that there “the work is not so severe, easy 

877. Your pay will be increased in two years, I be- discipline, very little drill, no manual, no position, no 

lieve? — Yes, after six years’ service. superintending, the beats are not timed, and the beat 

878. Do you consider the present rate of pay and cards are all lost, no MacRoberts to be found.” This 
allowance insufficient? — Oh, yes, altogether insufficient, alludes to a constable who used to be stuck in a corner 

* The witness subsequently expressed a wish to withdraw the portions of his evidence between brackets. 
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October 25. to see would we go round at certain periods. Until very 
— • recently, we should walk at the rate of: two and a half 

omas un • jjjjjjgg. an ii 0ur . If -we did; not keep up to that time — 
there is a head constable and a constable watching us — 
we would be reported, and, on. the report, either repri- 
manded or fined by the county inspector. These fines 
would be recorded against us, and a man, after having 
been fined for these frivolous things a few times, would 
say to himself, “ These things are recorded against, me. 
My prospects are blighted in the force, and I will not 
stop any longer.” There is another thing men. com- 
plain of — with regard to how fines, are struck. Some- 
times, when two men are reported for the first offence, 
one man is let off, and the other man is. fined 5s. for 
the same offence. They also complain of not getting 
a. fair turn of promotion. 

880. What do you mean by a fail- turn of promo- 
tion ! — I mean that a man of ten years’ service thinks 
it an injustice for a man of six or seven years’ service 
to be recommended for promotion over him. 

881. Do you mean that the men wish to have the 
system of promotion regulated absolutely by seniority ! 
—Yes ; that is what I mean. 

88-2. Do you think that is their opinion generally !- — 
Yes ; that is the general opinion. 

883. No element but seniority ! — Nothing but 
seniority. If a man does anything extra let, him be 
paid for it. No special lists. If a man catches a 
burglar he may get nothing for it, but if another is 
better able to make out a repor-t he gets a record. 

884. Do I understand you to object to the present 
system of selection, or to any system 1 — To the present. 



885. If a man, by his general conduct as a constable, 
proved himself more efficient than a senior man would 
they object to his promotion! — No; they would not 
object to that. This is what they object. to— that if one 
man is as; well conducted- as another;, he cannot under- 
stand why a man three years his junior is : put forward 
before him unless it be that he has some person shoving 
him on. 

886. Well, is there anything else you would like - 
to tell us, because we- have- had all that over and 
over again ! — Yes ; with regard to the fines and 
unfavourable records. The men of Derry have re- 
quested me to lay before- you that they wish trie fines, 
where a man’s conduct has been good from two to five 
years; to be struck off. the records. If you are trans- 
ferred from one county to another the- first tiling, you 
meet there is that you are fined for such amoffenoe. I 
happened to be stationed in G-alway where the county 
inspector is a very exact man ; he fined three of us, 
who were out on patrol all night, a shilling each for 
having our clothes in a press. When I went to Derry 
the county inspector sent. for. us. To my great surprise, 
on going to sign the registrar I found there, “ Dine, 
one shilling for disobedience, of orders,” — orders which 
I never heard and which I really could not have dis- 
obeyed. I think it would be the wish of the- greater 
part of the men to have the superior officers of the 
Castle half and half of the same religion, as it would 
cause them to have more confidence in the decisions 

• they give in cases. 



Head Con- 
stable Michael 
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887. Lord Monck. — You are a head constable ! — 
Yes. 

888. What is your present rate of pay! — £Q 5 per 
annum gross. 

889. You are stationed now at the Depot ! — Yes. 

890. How long have you been there ! — About four- 
teen years, with the exception of having been out 
occasionally on temporary service. 

891. Have you ever been quartered in the rural dis- 
tricts 1 — Yes. 

892. Where ! — I was in the county Clare during the 
disturbances of the White Boys, and in other parts 
from- time to time. 

893. Mr. ©’Reilly.— What year were you in Clare ! 
— ’48-’49. 

894. Lord Monck. — How did you come here ! — I 
have been elected: by those of my own rank, as the 
constables were allowed to elect their representatives, 
and the sub-constables the- same. 

895. With regard to the question of pay, I presume 
that we may assume your opinion is that of the rest 
of them — that it is inadequate from -the increased cost 
of provisions, and so on! — Yes. 

896. With regard to the retiring pensions! — Par- 
ticularly so, because we lose the advantage of clothing 
and barrack accommodation on retiring. 

897. What is your opinion with regard to the period 
of retiring! — That, too, I believe is a subject of general 
complaint in the force. The men expect to be allowed 
the option of retiring after twenty-five years’ service 
on. a proportionate pension, and at thirty at something 
like full pay, to enable them to live in any sort of 
comfort. 

898. With regard to the question of appointments 
to the rank of sub-inspector, what do you think is the 
general feeling! — The general feeling is, that there 
should be more appointments from the rank of head 
constable to the rank of sub-inspector. The head con- 
stable virtually does the duty of sub-inspector. If 
absent on, leave, the correspondence, which is the test 
of literary fitness, is done by the head constable. 

899. If a young man is sent down on his first ap- 
pointment from the depot in the Park, is he, as a 
matter of fact, generally qualified to perform the duties 



required! — He is not. He has to be instructed in 
the practical business of his office for a considerable 
time by the head constable. 

900. Mr. O’Reilly. — You say a larger number of 
the sub-inspectors should be appointed from the force ; 
but several stated that all the sub-inspector's should be 
so appointed 1 — In the event of the Commission not re- 
commending that the appointments should be so filled 
altogether, we would expect one-half, not including the 
officers’ sons. 

901. Lord Monck. — As I understand, Mr. ©’Reilly's 
question, it is this — do you, see any reason connected 
with the efficiency of the service why no sub-inspectors 
should be appointed except from the ranks ! — Yes ; it 
would be a stimulus to a more zealous discharge of duty, 
and an inducement to a superior class of young, men to 
enter the force. 

902. As far as you know the foroe, do you think 
that the men have any desire to be commanded by a 
different class of men — say of the class of gentlemen 
— in, preference to being commanded by men who rise 
from their own force 1 — I think the men would be 
better satisfied to be commanded, by men from their 
own grades, as in the Metropolitan Police Force here, 
in which there is no complaint fi-om the ranks on this 
head. 

903. What is the feeling with regai-d to the mode 
in which promotion generally is canned on in the 
force! — I have no fault to find with that ; I think the 
test in existence at present is very reasonable. 

904. Do you think the system favourable of giving 
a man a special record for some special act ! — The im- 
pression of the foroe is that what is known as the 
“ Special List” should be abolished, and that if a man 
distinguishes himself by any act and shows cleverness 
and tact he ought to be rewarded by a money grant, 
say, from the Reward Fund ; but when coming for- 
ward for promotion the man who has not had the 
opportunity should not be put back. A good deal 
depends in obtaining these recoi-ds to the mere accident 
of where a man may be stationed. 

905. With regard to the punishments in the service 
have you anything to say! — I know that punishments 
are necessary ; but I do think that they are a little 
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severe. I would fine a man offcener before I would 
discharge him from the service, unless for some gross 
offence or neglect of duty. 

906. And with regard to the effect of these punish- 
ments on his subsequent career 1 — After a certain 
period I think these ought to be wiped out. They 
should not militate against him in the way of promo- 
tion in the afterpart of his service. Heavy fines, too, 
dishearten a man and determ i ne him to resign. 

• 907. With regard to the constitution of the 'court 

of inquiry which we are told is held in the case of an 
accusation against a man in the force, is there any 
objection to that?— I never heard much complaint. 

908. With regard to the mounted men, of whom 
there are about 300?— Since I joined, the opinion 
among the infantry has been that the mounted force 
is not necessary. 

909. There is a complaint that has been made to 
us by several witnesses here -with respect to the ac- 
curacy with which they are required to commit Acts 
of Parliament and various tilings of that kind to 
memory ? — I believe that is a cause of discontent. 

910. Does it appear to you necessaiy for the efficient 
discharge of a policeman’s duty that he should commit 
an Act of Parliament to memory ? — It does not. The 
Inspector-General only requires the men to know the 
substance. Some time since it was considered neces- 
sary, but instructions have been issued recently to do 
away with it. All lie wants is the substance ; because 
a mere schoolboy could get it off literally by heart and 
yet not understand it. 

911. Mr. Blackwood. — Are you a married man? — 
No. 

912. Then you live in barracks ? — Yes. 

913. Mr. O’Reilly. — Have you anything to tell us 
as regards the depot that does not affect the whole 
force ? — No. 



914. Lord Monck. — In fact it is carried on like a October 25. 

military barrack ? — Yes. 

915. Mr. O'Emw ,-TOat is tte stoppjo no» o» jggSri 
joining for a kit? — Fifteen . shillings. The recruit Q u ; n . 

has to deposit £1 when he joins, and then there is 
15s. 10 d. stopped in two instalments from his pay. 

916. Has it always been the same ? — It has not been 
so high. 

917. Was it ever £1? — I do not recollect; it could 
not be supplied for £1. 

918. Are there ever any complaints in the depot as 
to the articles supplied and the cost? — I never heard 
any ; I do not think they could be supplied more 
reasonably. 

919. Are there any complaints with regard to the 
messing? — The present messing is most reasonable. 

Bread and meat are supplied at a reasonable price. 

The traders in town seem to look on it as a favour 
to get the contract for the depot, and accordingly 
compete. We have an advantage in that respect. 

. 920. What is the contract price for meat?— Seven 
pence per pound — a twelve months’ contract. 

921. Is that by the carcase ? — By the carcase. It 
must be brought whole, and inspected by an officer and 
a head constable and two men from each company. In 
fact, those who are using it have the passing of it. 

922. And are all the other articles in mess supplied 
by contract also 1— Yes. 

923. What for bread? — I think 6 ffod. for a 4-lb. 
loaf. 

924. Lord Monck. — Any other subject? — No. 

925. Mr. Blackwood. — Are you getting recruits ? — 

Not many. Some months we get a fair supply, and at 
other times it falls short again ; but at present we have 
a great number of vacancies. 



Isaiah Dale examined. 



Isaiah Dale. 



926. Lord Monck. — What rank are you? — A con- 
stable. 

927. Where are you stationed ? — I have been at the 
depot three years. 

928. How long have you been in the force ? — Sixteen 
years. 

929. What parts of Ireland have you been stationed 
in ? — The county Fermanagh, the town of Belfast, and 
the depot. 

930. Have you come here as representing any body 
of men ? — As representing the constables of the depot. 

931. They sent you here as their spokesman? — 
They sent me here. 

932. We have examined a good many witnesses, 
and heard a great deal about the rate of pay, retire- 
ments, pensions, punishments, and promotions. Now, 
have you anything to say specially upon any of these 
matters?— Well, the men find fault with the present 
system of promotions. 

933. What fault do they find with the present 
system of promotions? — Well, personally, I have none, 
but the feeling of the men is, that the officers should 
be promoted from the grade of head constable. The 
reason assigned for that is, that it would give a greater 
stimulus to promotion, and attract a better class of men 
to the force. 

934. But as to the mode of promotion — is there any 
objection to that — I mean to the system of favourable 
records? — They do object to that. 

935. Why? — That it operates unfavourably to the 
meu in quiet rural districts where they have no op- 
portunity of doing anything upon which favourable 
records would be made, although they might be more 
efficient men than those who had those records. In 
Cork, Belfast, Limerick, and other large towns, the 
men have ample opportunities of obtaining records, 
but in the rural districts they have not. 

936. Well, the system of records, as I understand 
it, is only more or less a series of reports from the 
sub-inspectors to the county inspectors, and through 



them to the Inspector-General, of any special case which 
they consider of merit ? — Yes. 

937. Would you consider it better to leave these 
out of the question altogether, or if any special case 
occurred to reward the man for it, and then let the re- 
port be on his general conduct and character as a 
policeman ?— I believe it would. 

938. Now, with regard to punishment in the force, 
do you think that the administration of punishment 
under the present system is satisfactory ? — W ell, I think 
the mode of inflicting the punishment is generally 
satisfactory. I do not think they object to it. They 
have every confidence in the court of inquiry ; but the 
men are of opinion that the court should consist of 
three officers, and I have heard it said that they should 
be sworn. In my opinion the cases are tried im- 
partially. 

939. Do you think, as a matter of opinion, that it 
would give the men greater confidence in the court if 
they were sworn? — That would be the only object they 
would have. And •with regard to the evidence, the 
weight of evidence does not carry. 

940. Does notnany? — It does not tell — the man is 
still found guilty ; and that I would explain by saying 
that men differ in then - ideas with regard to drunken- 
ness. One man may consider a man drunk when 
another does not consider him drunk. The head con- 
stable or constable, who is the responsible person, has 
his ideas of drunkenness, and might consider a man 
drunk when another person would not. The responsi- 
bility attaches to him, and if he allows a man to go on 
duty with the sign of drink on him he is blamed. Of 
course it would not do for any policeman to be seen 
with the sign of drink on him, for he is entrusted with 
arms and the protection of the public peace, and if he 
is in a state of drunkenness he cannot be in a fit con- 
dition to perform his duties. It would be rather 
dangerous to intrust a man with arms when he is in a 
semi-drunken state. 

941. We have been told that a considerable amount 
of dissatisfaction exists at the amount of the fines 
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that are imposed 1 — They are considered very heavy, 
both the fines and reductions. 

942. With regard to the manner in which punish- 
ments are inflicted by county inspectors — I mean for 
small offences — is there any complaint of that? — I 
really cannot say much about that, for during my 
experience I have not seen very many fines inflicted ; 
and the discipline cannot be very severe, because men 
of good conduct escape perhaps during the whole of 
their service without being punished. 

943. Then you think that proves that the discipline 
is not too strict ? — I don’t think it too strict. 

944. If it is possible for a man to escape punishment 
for the whole period of his service, it can hardly be 
called too strict ? — Well, as an instance I served for 
sixteen years, and I never was punished, reprimanded, 
or admonished. 



945. I don’t know that I have any other question 
to ask unless you tell me something that occurs to 
yourself? — Unfavourable returns it is considex-ed ought 
to be blotted out after a cex-tain number of. years 
of good conduct, . unless the offences are of a very 
aggravated nature, and in case of reductions from the 
grade of head constable to a constable or acting-con- 
stable, that the peiiod is too long before they can be 
again x-ecommended for promotion. 

945* How long is the period ? — Two years, and they 
may be there a number of years before they are again 
promoted. 

946. Is thex-e anything special with regard to the 
management of the depot you would wish to mention ? 
— Thex-e is nothing special. The special list, if it is 
continued, will operate unfavourably with regard to 
the men in the dep6t. 



Thomas 

Hackett. 



Thomas Hackett examined. 



947. Lord Monck. — You ax-e a sub-constable attached 
to the depot? — Yes. 

948. And do you come here as a delegate to repre- 
seixt the views of the other men? — Yes. 

949. We have heard the case of the constabulax-y 
fully stated by witnesses who preceded you, and we 
woxxld like to hear what you have to say on the differ- 
ent points ? — I heard the points discussed in the wit- 
nesses’ room, and I qxxite concur with all the things 
I have been told wex-e mentioned here. 

950. With the evidence alx-eady given ? — Yes. Tliex-e 
are a few thixxgs connected with the depot, which I 
should wish to bring before you. Now, with x-espect 
to the x-ations, a committee is appointed to examine 
them every monxing. It appears that a board of 
officers is appointed once a year to decide on the 
contx-acts, and the men ax-e not satisfied, except there 
are two of them there to see the contracts, and also 
examine the samples. In passing the rations every 
morning, there ax-e two men fx-om each company there 
to see that they are soxxnd and coi'rect, and very often 
after they have given their decision, with regard to the 
meat and bread being unfit for eating, the officers axxd 
surgeons passed them and compelled the men to eat 
them. When the eight men on the board objected to 
the food it was passed. 

951. Mr. O’Reilly. — Suppose the eight men con- 
demn the rations, which are afterwards passed by the 
officers, what appeal is there ? — There is no appeal. 

952. Not to any board ? — None ; there is no boat'd 
called. 

953. The surgeon, though, is not on the board for 
examining the rations every morning ? — He is not ; 
but if the men object he is called in. 

954. Exactly, and who else ? — Perhaps two officers, 
or three. It is generally the oi'derly officers and 
surgeon ; and if the surgeon says it is fit and sound 
bread or meat it is served out immediately. 

955. Lox-d Monck. — From your own experience at 
the depdt, do you think that these eight men who in- 
spect the meat in the first instance are invax-iably 
right in their opinion? — Well, they might be right, 
and in certain cases they might not, for one man 
might be easily pleased, and another would not. 

956. But do you not tlxixxk it would be rather unfair 
to the contractor if two men should be allowed to 
reject his meat when probably it is good ? — Yes ; bxxt 
very often the meat is very bad, and the bread also. 

957. Do you mean that it is too long kept, or 
what ? — Of bad quality. 

958. Mr. Blackwood. — Is not the surgeon a person 
likely to be able to form a more accurate opinion as 
to the soundness of the meat than the two men ? — 
He might have a superior knowledge. 

959. The surgeon and officer can have no interest 
in passing the meat ? — No. 

960. Mr. O’Reilly. — They have no object or in- 
ducement to pass it ? — Oh, decidedly not. The meat 
has been so bad sometimes that you could not cut it ; 
in fact, it would be just like a piece of an old block of 
wood, it woxxld be so tough. 



961. Lord Monck. — Do you propose to make final 
the decision of these eight men who inspect it in the 
first instance? — That is the x-emedy they propose 
themselves. 

962. What, that their decision should be final ? — 
Yes. 

963. Mr. O’Reilly. — Do you think it would be 
possible to make that rale ? — Well, I thiixk it 
would not, because, as I said before, thex-e ax-e some 
men whom it would be impossible to please. 

964. But I ask yom- own common sense, now, 
should there not be an appeal against these eight 
men ? — Well, I think so myself. I am only giving 
you the opinions of the other men now. 

965. Lord Monck. — Is there any appeal that they 
suggest ? — They suggest an acting constable and a 
man fx-om each compaxxy. 

966. Mr. O’Reilly. — For an appeal to? — bio, to 
decide; because the acting constable has an interest 
in it as well as the men, for he messes with the men. 

967. Do not the head constables or constables mess 
with the meii? — Oh, no. 

968. Lord Monck. — Is there anything else you 
would like to mention ? — -There is another subject — in 
regard to vacancies. If a vacancy occurs, it is held 
over for six months. There may be five or six va- 
cancies occur, and they are not filled up for six months, 
and the men want them to be filled up the same as in 
counties. 

969. Do you know what the object is in keeping 
them open? — I could not tell. And also the fines 
inflicted by the commandant ax-e too sevex-e sometimes 
for very trivial offences. He has power to fine from 
2s. 6 d. to 15s. That is, perhaps, for ten minutes’ ab- 
sence after roll-call, or maybe five minutes. 

970. Lox-d Monck. — That is higher than a county 
inspector ; he can only fine 10s. — Yes. 

971. Mr. Blackwood. — What is the punishment 
for the fix-st offence ? — Well, you might get away with 
a caution, or pex-haps pay 2s. 6 d. for the first offence, 
according to the humour that the commandant would 
be in at the time. 

972. Lord Monck. — What title is the commander 
known by ? — He is called the commandant. He was 
county' inspector in Cork for a long time. It is not 
so much the fact of fining but the manner in which 
it operates against the men after-wards that they object 
to, for if they wanted leave to go out with their father 
or mother or sisters, who might come up to town for 
a day, they would not get it, or if they wanted to be 
absent from drill or roll-call to go to the theatre or 
anything that way. If a man is absent for five 
minutes the commandant it appears, now, has no 
power to deal -with the case. It has to be sent to the 
Castle, and if a man is reported thex-e it is entered as 
an enduring record against him. The men want 
that repealed and the decisioxx left in the hands of the 
commandant. That is a new rule, and is not long in 
force. 

973. Mr. Blackwood. — Have many men resigned 
in the dep6t recently? — Six men last week out of the 
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cavalry. There was one man, the sadler in the troop, 
who resigned because he was refused a pass two days 
running, and did not get leave. 

974. Why was he refused? — I do not know what 
was the reason of it. 

975. Did any of these men emigrate ? — Yes-; they 
went on the free emigration to Australia. 

976. Do you get any Englishmen in the force? — 
Yes ; but they are very few. In fact I do not know 
an instance myself of one being in the force at the 
present time. With regard to the manual, some of the 
officers will allow you to give your own version of it, 
but others insist that you must repeat it verbatim : in 
fact if a man was a regular counsellor he could not 
retain the whole of it, there are so many Acts and 
Bye-laws. Another subject of complaint is that when 



a man is reported he will not be allowed to explain. October 26. 

He must either admit or deny on the spot, and that 

of "course inflicts a great injury. HackeU. 

977. But if a man is acquitted then it does not tell 
against him afterwards ? — Oh, no ; but it seldom 
occurs. Then again, there is a canteen there and 
the men would wish to have it on the principle of the 
army canteens, because they pay very high for the 
articles they get there. 

978. Mx-. O’Reilly. — On what principle is it con- 
ducted ? — A civilian has it rented. 

979. It is a rented canteen? — Yes; and the men 
are charged the highest rates for everything they buy 
there. 

Adjourned. 



October 28, 1872. 



October 28. 



John Duncan, e 

980. Lord Monck.— What position do you hold in 
the Constabulary ?— Commandant at the depot. 

981. How Ion" have you been in that department? 
— Going on six years. 

982. From what grade were you promoted ? — County 
inspector. 

983. What previous position had you held ? — Sub- 
inspector. 

984. When were you appointed sub-inspector? — I 
was appointed in the latter part of the year 1830. 

985. Was that your first appointment in the force ? 

Yes, except as a clerk in the Inspector- General’s 

office. 

986. We have the opinion of the men and the sub- 
ordinate officers of the force with regard to the pay. 
Would you kindly tell us what your opinion is on the 
subject? — lam decidedly of opinion that the men have 
a very just and fair claim for an increase of it. 

987. On what is that opinion grounded? — It is 
grounded on the increased price of all the necessaries of 
life, and also upon the fact of the increased demand in 
the labour market for men. 

988. Have you found considerable difficulty in 
getting recruits ? — I have. 

989. Have you formed an opinion of the extent of 
the increase of pay that would obviate this difficulty ? 
—I myself have made out a scale, but I am afraid that 
it would not satisfy the men. The men are under the 
impression that they ought to be treated in the same 
way as the Metropolitan Police and the County Police 
are in England — that is, that the men in the county 
districts of this country should get the same pay as the 
County Police in England, and the same pay with the 
police in the towns. 

990. Is it your opinion that being quartered in the 
large towns of Ireland, as some of the constabulary are, 
renders the expense of living to the men quartered 
there greater than in therural districts? — Much greater ; 
and I can give you a reason to bear that opinion out, 
and that is that the men have severe duties to discharge, 
and must feed themselves better. 

991. Mr. O’Reilly. — About what size towns would 
you consider that would apply to, we have so many 
towns in Ireland of such various sizes, from Belfast 
down? — It would apply to Belfast, Cork, Galway, Lon- 
donderry, and I should say Wexford and Kilkenny ; 
all those large towns. 

992. And Limerick? — Decidedly. 

993. Taking it generally, county towns, or towns 
equivalent to county towns ? — No, because some of 
the county towns are very small as compared to 
others ; but I would say all the large cities and towns, 
because some of the county towns are very small, 
with a population of not more than 5,000 or 6,000. 

994. And then as regards the expense, would you 
class those smaller towns with the others ? — I would. 

995. Lord Monck. — You say you have framed a 
scale of pay ? — I have. 



;q., examined. 

996. Have you any objection to put that in 
evidence ? — Certainly not. 

997. Have you got it?— Yes. 

998. Mr. O’Reilly.— Taking it that the men are 
subject to more expense, and that living is more expen- 
sive in those large towns we are now speaking of, 
than in the country, would you think that that could 
be fairly met, by a special allowance for men when 
quartered in a town ? — That would do. 

999. Would you say in Belfast? — Men are retained 
there, in Londonderry, and in Galway. 

1000. Lord Monck. — If they are retained in these 
places they would all receive the special allowance ? — 
Yes. 

1001. Mr. O’Reilly. — And it seems to me a local 
difficulty might be met by a local remedy? — Yes. 

1002. The dearness of living in Belfast and other 
smaller towns, is not a reason for raising the pay of 
the constabulary elsewhere ? — Not to the same extent. 

1003. Do you think the best way of meeting 
that difficulty would be by a local allowance for men 
when quartered in those expensive places ? — Yes ; I 
have some memorandums as to the increased pay I 
propose, and if you allow me I will hand in the docu- 
ment. (The witness handed in the document as 
follows) : — 



Hanks and Periods. 


Weekly. 


Monthly. 


Annmlly. 




£ s. <L 
0 13 10ft 


£ a it 

3 0®! 


£ s. d. 
36 O O 


„ 6 mouths to 4 years, 


0 16 1H 








0 17 % 








0 IS 5ft 








0 19 7-fir 


4 5 0 


51 0 0 




1 0 2ft, 




52 10 0 


„ 20 rears and upwards, 


1 0 9ft 


4 10 C 




Acting- Constables, . 


1 \ i* 








1 4 2^o 


5 5 0 












1st do. 


1 13 11H 







1004. You see here that you increase the higher 
ranks more than the lower ? — I increase the lower ranks 
more than the higher ones ; for you will find from the 
scale that there, at present, twelve head constables 
who receive £86 14s. a year, while the next grade 
receive £76 14s. The increase there wouldn’t be very 
much, only £10 a year. 

1005. Lord Monck. — On what is that scale based ? 
How do you andve at that conclusion ? — I arrive at it 
mei'ely from my knowledge of the expense the men are 
put to, and the expense they are at, and also with a view 
to retain them and not to increase the pay too much at 
first, because we find from expei'ience that the men 
leaving the force is gi'eater between one and six years 
service than at any other time. 

1006. I thought you were afraid the scale would 
not find favour with them ? — So I am, so far as they are 
concerned, but these are my own views. 

G 



John Dun 
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October 28. 1007. Was that scale framed with reference to your 

— — knowledge of the rate of wages in other departments 

“ n uncan, Q £ j a ^ our ] — j canno t say that it was, at least not in 
reference to the way they are paid in England. 

1008. No ; but with reference to the wages of 
labourers in Ireland? — I think so, taking into con- 
sideration that these men get clothing, and that they 
got other accommodation. I think these wages would 
be equivalent to about the wages of labourers in Ireland. 

1009. Mr. O’Reilly. — Then with what class of men 
would you compare the ordinary class of constables ? — 
As they exist now ? 

1010. No; as you propose to pay him; what are the 
wages which you would offer a common constable % — 
As constables latterly we have got labourers, mechanics, 
stewards, and people of that class. 

1011. Would you compare the wages of a constable 
with those of a labourer ? — I give them better wages 
than a labourer. 

1012. Would you compare their wages to that of a 
mechanic ? — To a certain class ef mechanics ; not to 
the highest ; I think between a labourer and a respect- 
able class of mechanic. 

1013. Lord Monck. — For instance, don’t you think 
the police come from very much the same class of people 
in the country as supply the upper portion of the ser- 
vants on large farms ; I mean ploughmen, herdsmen, 
and people of that class ?— Precisely. 

1014. I understand then that to some extent that 
scale you have taken out was made with reference to 
the wages for that class in Ii - eland ? — Precisely. 

1015. Mx\ O’Reilly. — Could you give us an instance 
of the wages that class get with which you compare 
them ? — I could not ; all I know is from what I heard 
— I have heard there is a difficulty in getting labourers. 
You would give farm labourers a few years ago £5 or 
£6 a year ; now you give between £15 and £20, and 
you are obliged to feed them well, and all that kind of 
thing, and they even stipulate for certain food; at 
least so I have been told by the gentry myself. 

1016. Lord Monck. — With regard to a kindred sub- 
ject — retirement and pensions — what is your know- 
ledge of the opinion of the force ? — I think I know 
their feelings pretty well on that subject. They think 
the men should be allowed voluntarily to retire after 
twenty-five years’ service, and on two-thirds of their 
pay ; after thirty years’ service on their full pay. 

1017. That is their object? — Yes; of course a man 
voluntarily retiring at his own request after twenty- 
five years’ service could not expect to get as good a 
pension as a man retiring after thirty, who might per- 
haps be invalided. 

1018. The men. would wish to retire voluntarily at 
twenty-five ? — At twenty-five, and as a matter of right 
to be allowed to retire at thirty. 

1019. Then I understand.you to say, irrespective of 
pensions, the desire of the men is to enlist for a defi- 
nite period ?— Precisely. , 

102Q. And in reference to pensions, yorr think they 
ought to be dealt with liberally at twenty-five, and re- 
tire on good pay ?— Precisely. 

1021. Would you advocate compulsory retirement 
at thirty ? — I would not, because there are many men 
after thirty who are fit for service. I would leave it 
to voluntary retirement. 

1022. Have you found, in your experience with re- 
ference to that particular subject, that after long ser- 
vice of that kind men do not perform their duty as 
efficiently, or have as much zeal for the service as they 
used ? — A great number of them discharge their duty 
as well if they remain voluntarily ; a man who remains 
in the service does it, but if a man is forced to remain 
he would not do it. 

1023. Mr. O’Reilly. — At present no man has an 
absolute right to retire ? — No, unless after sixty years 
of age. 

1024. Is it the case that men who have served, say 
thirty years, but who are not up to the limit of age, 
and are, therefore, not entitled to a pension, unless 
declared medically, try in every indirect way to get 
themselves medically unfitted, or to appear medically 



unfitted, in order to get the pension ? — I think the 
doctor, if he was examined, would be better able to 
give you an answer upon that point. 

1025. You have never seen it in the country? J 

never saw it. 

1026. Lord Monck. — Is there any other observa- 
tion you would like to make with regard to the ques- 
tions of pay, retirement, and pensions ?— There is. I 
want to bring under your notice a matter which the 
men have very fair grounds to find fault with ; that 

is, upon the subject of their clothing. The public sup- 
ply them with clothing unmade ; they are Obliged to 
get it made up, for which they are only : granted a 
certain- allowance. That allowance does not cover 
the whole expense. I think it but right to the men that 
that should be known, they are so much out of pocket. 

1027. Mr. O’Reilly. — Is that the case equally with 
all ranks ? — All. I know there is a loss in each rank. 

1028. Lord Monck. — We also have had complaints 
with regard to extra duty in connexion with the 
sessions, statistical returns, and so on, for which the 
fox-ce get no additional pay. Is that a source of com- 
plaint? — Yery great, for that throws a great deal of 
additional duty and loss on the men, as it wears their 
boots. They have a great deal of walking about. 

1029. There is also a complaint of the amount of 
allowance while absent on duty? — I think that is 
insufficient too. I will show how it is insufficient. 
A man is allowed Is. 6 d. a day. I will suppose 
messing at home is Is. at least — the way he can do 

it. When lie is away on public duty it costs him 4s. 
a day in the country. 

1030. Mr. O’Reilly. — Give us the items? — Six- 
pence for his bed, at least, Is. for his breakfast, Is. 6d. 
for his dinner — he cannot do with two meals a day. 
standing all day in a court house or other duty — and 
I suppose it would cost him Is. for his supper. 

1031. Lord Monck. — Do you think if the present 
allowance was doubled it would be a fair allowance to 
the men ? — I think it would decidedly, but it would 
not be too much. 

1032. Is there any other grievance the men com- 
plain of with regard to their pay and allowances that 
you are aware of? — Not that I am aware of. 

1033. May I ask you do the officers complain? — 
They do. 

1034. I suppose you have formed an opinion of the 
pay and allowances that should be given to the 
officers? — No, I have not. 

1035. Do you think the pay and allowances of the 
officers are inadequate as well as those of the men ?— 
Quite so, on the same principle, that everything is so 
much dearer. I include myself in this answer. 

1036. Before we go to the other branch of the sub- 
ject there is one thing I wish to ask yon a. question 
about. There is a large force of mounted men in the 
force — some 300 men ? — There is. 

1037. Do you think the increased facilities of. com- 
munication in the country by means of -the telegraphs, 
railways, and otherwise, have more or less rendered 
that force unnecessary ? — They may have lessened their 
duty, but I do not think it has removed the necessity 
of keeping them. 

1038. What, in your mind, is the necessity of keep- 
ing a force of that kind? — Why in very remote places 
where officers are quartered, wherever there are some 
police, it is necessary to send despatches when there 
are no cars and no telegraphic communication, and 
besides there are occasions when it would be necessary 
to send out privately, and all that kind of thing ; and 
though at times they may not be of any use, still the 
public service may be very much inconvenienced by 
not having them. 

1039. Is not the means of telegraphic communication 
being x-apidly spread over the wlxole of the country?— - 
So it is. 

1040. As far as that goes, that would meet the 
objection to doing away ■with them ; and with regard 
to the secrecy, you are aware a telegraph clerk is re- 
sponsible ?— 1 am ; I saw a prosecution of one the other 
day in England. 
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1041. Do you think it necessary then to keep so large 
a force as that to meet a case that might not occur more 
than once in a month or two months'! — That. is pro- 
bably the time it would be attended with inconvenience 
if the man wasn’t there. 

1042. Mr. O’Reilly. — Would you confine the neces- 
sity of them to remote districts?— During my ex- 
perience I found, as I remarked, that perhaps they 
would not be much required, but there are occasions 
on which it is most important to have them. 

1043. Lord Moncic.— You speak of your experience ; 
recollect your experience was derived from a different 
state of things than that which prevails now. Tele- 
graphic communication has only been laid down a year 
and a half or two years, and therefore the practice of 
sending messages by mounted men might be greatly 
dispensed with, because, as I understand you, they 
perform the duties of messengers only ? — That is all, 
except on occasions when there are apprehended riots. 

1044. Mr. O’Reilly. — In what counties have you 

acted 1 I was in Clare, Cork, North Tipperary, and 

I have been in King’s County, in the county of 
Limerick, and in the county of Leitrim. 

1045. Now, take an ordinary county in Ireland — a 
peaceable county, during an ordinary state of affairs— 
is there a necessity for a mounted orderly to be in 

every station?— Not at all. 

1046. For instance, take my own county, Loutli, if 
there is a mounted orderly at all its stations, and if a 
message has not to be delivered once in two months, 
or perhaps in two years, and there are counties and 
stations where such a state of things exist, do you think 
that the work could not be done by telegraph ? — In 
that case he would not be wanted. 

1047. Lord Moncic. — Don’t you think that is the 
.General case all over the country? — Not all over the 
country. 

1048. Let us understand what you mean by all 
over the country. Are those places where the men 
would be absolutely required the rule or the excep- 
tion? — I think they could be dispensed with in certain 
places. 

1049. Are these the generality of stations or are 
they the exception ? — A number of the stations. 

1050. You think the general rule might be to 
dispense with these men, but that there might be 
exceptional cases where they should be retained. Is 
that the balance of your opinion ?— I think to revert 
back to the answer I gave before, that perhaps they 
would be required in every district, but there are dis- 
tricts there they would not. 

1051. But these are the exceptional districts? — 
Yes. 

1052. Mr. Blackwood. — The mounted force consists 
of 300 men ? — It consists of 378, I think. 

1053. Can you form any idea of the extent to which 
that might be diminished ? — Not at present, I could 
not. In connexion with this mounted force, I know 
that the mayor and magistrates of Belfast recommended 
an increase of the mounted force there. 

1054. Lord Moncic. — As I understand, the mounted 
men perform no ordinary police duty ? — No, they mind 
■their horses, and go with despatches. 

1055. That is the whole of their duty ? — If the men 
are pressed where there is only a certain number of 
men at a station, they have to do the ordinary duty 
of the^ station. When the number of sub-constables 

• consists of less than five men, they have to do their 
duty. 

1056. Is there any station to which a mounted 
orderly is sent, at which the number of men is less 
than five? — All head quarters are generally limited 
to ten, but there are occasions on which men are absent 
from the place and then he has to do duty. 

1057. That is a special case?— Yes. 

1058. With regard to- the appointment to the rank 
of sub-inspectorj is there any feeling in the force with 
regard to the mode of appointment that you are aware 
of? — Not that I am aware of; unless what I have 
heard, that there were some propositions from some of 
the head constables. 
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1059. That is what I want to know. Is it within 
your knowledge that the men have any strong opinion 
on the subject? — What I first heard was, that the 
head constables wanted to ' have the whole appoint- 
ments. They said if that was impracticable, that they 
would willingly take half, and that the officers’ sons 
should be included in that half. 

1060. That their feeling was in favour of a change 
as to the mode of appointment ? — That is with reference 
to the head constables themselves. 

1061. What is your own opinion on the subject? — 
As far as my experience goes I would not alter the 
existing system. The men are now getting a larger 
proportion than for a long time. 

1062. I want to get your opinion as to the best 
mode of officering the force. Do you think that that 
is best done by promoting men from the lower grade, 
or by introducing young men entirely unconnected 
with the service ? — I think that the latter is the best. 

1063. What is the ground of that opinion? — The 
ground of that opinion is that when a head constable 
is promoted from the rank of head constable he is 
generally too old. He has served twenty-four or 
twenty-five years, he begins to get slow, and very 
often takes things easier ; whereas when a gentleman 
is appointed, and is commencing the world he has 
something to look forward to, ■ he is better educated, 
and, according to my experience, his tendency is to 
form himself for the service. 

1064. I understand your objection to the promotion 
of a head constable to the rank of sub-inspector is the 
age at which that promotion should be made ? — That 
is one of the reasons, but not the principal. 

1065. What is’ the principal? — The principal is, 
they are not as useful. The advantages of the other 
men in the country districts are much greater. 

1066. What are the advantages? — He mixes more 
with the magistrates, he gets more into their confidence 
and hears more of the state of the country. The head 
constable hasn’t the same advantages that he has. 

1067. Do you think that the knowledge of the 
country, which is required for a policeman, is more 
likely to be derived from the magistrates, and his class, 
than in finding out the feelings of the lower classes ? — I 
don’t understand you altogether. 

1068. Do you think that a knowledge of the state 
of the country, which it is requisite for a policeman to 
have in order to perform his duty, is more likely to 
be derived from intercourse with the higher class than 
from intercourse with the lower class ? I want you to 
give me an answer to that? — I think that it is to a certain 
extent, but there are great advantages in both ways, and 
I don’t see why a gentleman should not have an oppor- 
tunity of getting information by having intercourse 
with the lower class. 

1069. Do you think he is equally likely? — I think 
if he is a smart, intelligent officer, and knows his duty 
as police officer he would. 

1070. Have you any other objection to the system 
of promotion from the ranks ? — I have. I don’t think 
the men would respect their officers as much, I know 
that. 

1071. To go back to the first objection. You say 
that under the present system the man who is pro- 
moted to the rank of head constable is generally a 
man of three and twenty or four and twenty years’ 
service. Now, if the system was changed, and pro- 
motion from the ranks became the rule of the service, 
that would necessarily facilitate the promotion of men 
from the lower ranks, and then the man would cease 
to be liable to the objection you have made. He 
would become a sub-inspector after ten years’ service ? 
— I don’t know how that is, possibly under these 
circumstances it might be, that that objection might 
then cease. 

1072. And then with regard to the other objection 
you have made to the system, you think intercourse 
with the higher ranks of society in the country is more 
desirable for a policeman than looking after, we will 
say, the dangerous class ?— I won’t say that, I say there 
is no reason why he shouldn’t do both. 
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1073. I understood you to say the objection to pro- 
motion from the ranks was that the man promoted 
from the ranks would not have the same opportunities 
of intercourse with the higher ranks of the country, 
the magistrates and gentry? — I know that is the 
opinion, but that is no reason why he should not do his 
duty with regard to the others. 

1074. Do you think the magistrates of Ireland, 
putting social considerations apart, would not give then- 
confidence to men promoted from the ranks in the dis- 
charge of their duty? — I don’t think they would hold 
as confidential communications as they would with a 



1075. With regard to the third objection, you do not 
think the men would like it ? — They do not ; give a 
man the choice of whom he would act under and he 
will prefer to act under a gentleman. 

1076. When a man is appointed a cadet he is sent 
to you to the dep6t? — Yes. 

1077. How long does he remain there? — Six 
months. 

1078. What is the course of instruction pursued 
during that time? — During that time he is taught 
drill, and he is taught his duty as a police officer, his 
powers, and everything connected with his office 
theoretically. We have a detection director, and he 
is obliged to attend his instruction, and is passed by 
the director. After that he goes down to the head- 
quarters of his county, and spends some time there to 
be taught the practical part of his duty. 

1079. How long is he to be quartered at his county ? 
— I think it is a month, but he is obliged to be kept 
there. 

1080. Then where does he go? — He goes and takes 
possession of his district. 

1081. After seven months’ training? — Yes. 

1082. As a general rule do you find these young 
gentlemen when they take charge of their district 
capable of practically taking charge of the duty assigned 
to a sub-inspector ? — I think so, as far as my own 
personal knowledge goes. When I was in charge of 
the east riding of county Cork, three young officers 
were allocated to districts, and after a short period they 
acquired a practical knowledge of their duties, which 
they all discharged satisfactorily, increasing in efficiency 
as they gained experience. 

1083. Mr. O’Reilly. — Would you tell us what are 
precisely the duties of a sub-inspector when appointed 
to a district ? — He is responsible for the peace of his 
district. 

1084. I mean what he is given to do? — He is 
obliged to attend the magistrates at all the petty 
sessions and quarter sessions, and also at the assizes. 

1085. Do you mean the sub-inspector is obliged to 
attend at every petty sessions of his district? — He 
is, in each locality, when not engaged on other duty. 

1086. What else has he to do? — He has to attend 
all the fairs in his district ; he has to inspect his men 
once a month in his stations, and a certain number 
within a certain distance at night. He has to patrol. 
He has to visit the scenes of all outrages in his district. 

1087. Am I right in taking it that he does not do 
any absolute police duty — I mean the duty of a police- 
man in opposition to an officer ? There is a distinction 
between him and the upper rank of constable ; the one 
is a subordinate officer who arrests men, takes them 
to prison and so forth. The sub-inspector never does 
that? — No, except this; if he sees a breach of the 
peace he is obliged to go and arrest the man the same 
as ary' other policeman. He is obliged on his oath to 
do that. 

1088. Would you tell me what are the specific 
duties of a sub-inspector which you think could not 
be discharged by the highest class of constable ? — I 
don’t know at all. I forgot to mention amongst the 
duties of an officer, that he has to keep the accounts ; 
he has to keep an account of all the penal warrants ; 
he has to pay his men ; he has practically a supervision 
over all petty sessions clerks, comparing their accounts 
with the orders’ books of the magistrates ; he has to 
certify for that. 



1089. Do those duties differ in any specific way 
from the duties which are discharged by the superin- 
tendents of police in English counties ? — I could not 
tell you what analogy there is between the English 
counties, and ours in that respect. 

1090. And you don’t know whether the petty 
sessions clerks’ accounts are supervised by the super- 
intendent of police ? — I don’t know whether the ac- 
counts of the petty sessions clerks are obliged to be 
supervised by the police of the district or not in Eng- 
land. 

1091. Leaving out the exceptional day, when he 

spends the whole day in a fair, or an inspection or the 
like, would you tell me how many hours a day the sub- 
inspector's duty in a country station would occupy ? 

That depends a good deal on the place where he is. 
Some districts are more troublesome than others, and 
his correspondence may take up three or four hours of 

1092. Well, I asked you in fact? — I should say 
it takes him six hours ; five or six hours at all events. 

1093. Are you extensively acquainted with the 
class ? — Yes. 

1094. Would you tell me how sub-inspectors in the 
country generally employ their over-time. As far as 
you are acquainted with them, do they shoot, and 
hunt a good deal ? — Some of them do, and I think the 
majority do not; the great majority neither shoot nor 
hunt. 

1095. And would you add, nor fish? — I would not 
say that, but I know a great number of officers that 
never fish. 

1096. You would not say a good many sub-inspec- 
tors do hunt ? — There are some ; I would not say a 
good number, from my knowledge. 

1097. Lord Monck. — In the absence of the sub- 
inspector from his district, from illness or leave, or 
anything of that sort, who performs his duty? — 
The head constable performs all his duties, with the 
exception of attending petty sessions and visiting the 
district ; and an officer is obliged to make provision 
before he gets leave for the inspection of his district. 

1098. Mr. Blackwood. — By another officer- ? — No; 
he does it himself. For instance, an officer never 
gets leave from the first of one month to the first of 
another ; perhaps he gets leave from the tenth, and he 
is back again by the first of next month. 

1099. Lord Monck. — These are the only two duties 
the head constable does not discharge? — The only two. 

1100. What is the number of sub-inspectors now? 
—250. 

1101. Do you think, consistently with the efficiency 
of the service, that number could be reduced ? — I do 
think there are sub-inspectors’ stations that might be 
abolished. 

1102. Had you formed any opinion as to the extent 
to which that reduction might be carried ? — I have 
not. 

1103. Now, with regard to the promotions in the 
force — I mean promotions to the grade of head con- 
stable ; is there any observation you would like to make 
as regards the system — I don’t mean the application — 
the mode in which the system is carried on ? — No; 
there is not. 

1104. I also include in the promotions beyond the 
rank of head constable ? — No. 

1105. Mr. O’Reilly. — Objections have been made 
to the system of favourable records as acting on a man’s 
promotion, because it is alleged it must depend partly 
on accident, whether a man has an opportunity of 
getting a favourable record — what may be termed a 
special service — and there may be, at least, a suspicion 
of favouritism ; and it is said that it would be better 
that a man should receive at once a pecuniary or direct 
reward for a special service — what now gives him a 
favourable record — and that promotion in the force 
should go on the general confidential report of the 
officer as to qualifications, and not by the system of 
favourable records. Would you give me your opinion 
on that subject ? — That is, as regards promotion. I 
really don’t think I could give you an answer. 1 have 
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not thought over the matter sufficiently, but I could 
give you my impression as regards the effect this feel- 
ing holds in getting a man promotion, as the object of 
it -was to stimulate men to active exertion. 

1106. Lord Monck. — We do not doubt that. The 
only question is, whether it has that effect of stimu- 
lating to the general performance of their duties as 
contradistinguished from some special act for which 
they expect to get this favourable notice ? — I am also 
sure it has stimulated men to greater exertion. I am 
quite satisfied about that ; but this may be the result 
of accident, for this reason, that a man may be very 
active and intelligent, and may not have the oppor- 
tunity for exertion. 

1107. Mr. O’Reilly. — And may not — Ido not say 
that it ever would occur — may not an officer favour a 
man when he has information as to the occurrence of a 
ciime, by putting one man rather than another in the 
way of acting against the delinquents, and so obtaining 
for him a favourable record ?— A thing of that kind 
is quite possible. All I can tell you is, if it was 
known — these regulations are so hedged about with 
the most stringent restrictions — the officer would come 
to grief. It is quite possible of course. 

1108. Lord Monck. — The county inspectors’ clerks 
have some special advantages with regard to promo- 
tion ? — They have. 

1109. Do you think that is fair with regard to the 
rest of the force 1 ? — I don’t think it is unfair, and I 
will give you my reason why I think it is not. No 
man can have those advantages without he has sixteen 
years’ service in the force. Before he is promoted to 
the rank, before he gets the advantages you speak of, 
he must have served sixteen years in the force. 

1110. But does he not get these advantages at a 
far earlier period than if he was not a county inspector’s 
clerk 1 — He does. 

1111. Do you consider that fair to the rest of the 
force 1 — I do, because he is placed in a position of 
trust, and the county inspectors’ clerks only get one- 
sixth of the vacancies. 

1112. Is not one-sixth a much larger promotion 
than would be their proportion of the whole force 1 — 
Of course, but he must have served sixteen years in 
the force. 

1113. Quite so, and another how many? — Perhaps 
eighteen. Out of that he must have served six years 
as a county inspector’s clerk, five years as a constable. 

1114. At present every officer is allowed a servant, 
who is called an orderly ? — He is. 

1115. That man is a sub-constable ? — He is. 

1116. Does he do a constable’s duty? — No, unless on 
occasions when the men are pressed. 

1117. He simply acts as a servant? — Simply acts 
as a servant. 

1118. Is it possible any suspicion should arise, 
however ill founded, that an officer may favour his 
own servant? — Never. 

1119. I do not ask did he. I ask inay it arise, 
however ill founded? — It may, but they are never 
allowed to be promoted whilst they are officers’ serv- 
ants. They must go back to their duty before they 
are allowed to be put on the promotion list. 

1120. Do you think it would be better or not that 
an officer should get an allowance for a servant, than 
have under his command a man whose promotion at a 
subsequent date may depend on him ? — I think none 
of the officers have any objection to get an allowance 
provided that allowance met the expense. These men 
are always available if their services as policemen are 
required. 

1121. What does an officer pay his servant besides 
his pay ? — There is no regulation as to what they should 
get. I pay £12 a year to my orderly ; he has his pay 
besides, and I give him clothes also. 

1122. Now, with regard to punishments, do you 
know whether there is any feeling of grievance with 
regard to the mode of punishment? First let me ask 
you what is the general punishment, I meap short of 
absolute reduction of rank? — Fines. The Inspector- 
General can fine up to the amount of £5. That is 



very seldom inflicted except where the man becomes 
incorrigible. 

1123. The county inspectors have the power of fin- 
ing ? — They have ; they have the power of fining to 
the extent of ten shillings. 

1124. Is it your experience there is any feeling of 
grievance in the force on that ground ? — No, not as 
far as regards the county inspector, because I knew 
men often myself, when the fines were of that 
extent, and I said I could not deal with them, to reply 
always, “ deal with them yourself,” because it does not 
tell in the same way. 

1125. Now, do the county inspectors habitually fine 
men, as men are punished in the army, that is, by 
having them brought up to an orderly room ; or if they 
see a man in the street doing what he ought not to do, 
do they fine him on the spot? — No, I never knew an 
instance of that. I can tell you the practice with 
regal'd to the depot. We bring the man to the orderly- 
room and fine him, or deal with him otherwise by a 
caution or admonition. 

1126. Mr. Blackwood. — But generally in the coun- 
. ties ? — I never knew an instance of a county inspector 

fining a man except on parade. 

1127. By that you mean at inspection? — At inspec- 
tion. 

1128. Lord Monck. — Do you not think it would bo 
better if these fines were imposed in cold blood, so to 
say, as. they are when brought up to your own orderly 
room, and after considering the case ? — By a recent 
regulation of the Inspector-General, if a county inspector 
goes to a station and finds that station irregular, he is 
restricted from fining the constable. He makes an 
inquiry about him from his officer. But if he is 
on parade and finds a man slovenly and inat- 
tentive, he fines him. He has that power ; but as re- 
gards the other matter, he cannot fine unless he makes 
inquiry from the district officer. 

1129. Do you think it would be a good thing for 
the force that a system of punishment similar to that 
which prevails in the ai - my, were to a certain extent 
substituted for the fine — that is, giving men an 
additional turn of duty for small offences? — If the sub- 
inspector and the county inspector had the power of 
dealing with men in that way, I think it would entail 
an immense amount of labour on them, and perhaps 
unfit them for duty when it was more immediately 
required of them. 

1130. In fact the purport of your answer is that you 
think the men are occupied sufficiently for their 
physical powers in their ordinary duties ? — I do. 

1131. And if you impose additional duty on them 
it would overtask their strength ? — In fact the county 
inspector has now the power, if he thinks proper, to 
order a man to the quarter sessions or assizes out of 
his turn. The man would prefer having a fine im- 
posed on him. 

1132. When charges are made against men of a 
serious nature I understand the system that prevails is 
to have a court of inquiry ? — Yes. 

1133. Have you heai-d, or do you feel, any objection 
to the mode — I am talking of the system and not of 
the application of it ? — If I had any voice in the 
matter I would never have less than three officers on 
the court for fear of a difference of opinion ; that is 
my view. 

1134. Would you have the officers on a court of 
inquiry sworn as they are on courts-martial in the 
army? — I would. 

1135. Mr. Blackwood. — You think it would be 
more satisfactory to the men of the force if they were 
sworn? — Yes, and satisfactory to the officers as well. 

1136. Mr. O’Reilly. — To whom are the findings 
of courts of inquiry sent for revision? — The In- 
spector-General. 

1137. Has he a power of sending them down for 
revision ? — The court never sentences. The officers 
have no power of awarding punishment ; guilty or not 
guilty is their finding, and that goes up to the In- 
spector-General, and on reading it over he comes to a 
certain conclusion. He can revise it. 
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1138. He. doesn’t send it back to them for revision ? 
— He has the power of sending the finding back for 
the purpose of being revised. 

1139. Mi-. Blackwood. — Is it a general complaint 
that unfavourable records are allowed to remain 
against a man for his whole ternrof service % — Quite so. 

1140. Do you think that that is an advantageous 
system ? — On the contrary ; I think it is not, and 
there is no such system in the army. My own 
private opinion is that after a certain course of good 
conduct these things ought to be wiped out. For 
instance, a man serves forty years in this force ; when 
he was indiscreet he may have committed an act he 
regretted, and he was punished for it. Under these 
circumstances I think,, after a certaip course of good 
conduct, the offence should be wiped out. There is 
nothing the men are so sore about. 

1141. Has that been the case ever since you joined 
the force ? — Always. 

1142. Lord Monck. — W ould you not give that 
answer with this qualification, that when you have 
•got to the end of a man’s service — a man who has 
never transgressed — that that man should have the 
benefit of an unblemished character ? — Certainly. 

1143. I was talking of pensions. Do you not think 
that the man who has never been reported for mis- 
conduct ought to have some advantage over the man 
who has been reported ? — He has wiped that out by a 
loDg course, of good conduct. 

1144. Mr. 0 ’B.eilly. — H ave you ever known men 
who gave evidence before a court of inquiry to be 
punished if the finding was against their evidence ? — 
Never. 

1145. What is the rule with regard to punishing 
men in command of a party for any fault committed 
•by the men of the party — getting drunk, for in- 
stance ? — They are fined. 

1146. The man in command of the party? — Yes. 

1147. Is he fined irrespective of the consideration 
whether it was reasonably possible for him to prevent 
the offence or not? — He is. For instance, if a con- 
stable and a man come in from an out-station to make 
their markets, and if they were to spend the day making 
.their markets, and that the man gets drunk, the 
constable is punished. It is considered a neglect of duty. 

1148. And the man in charge is considered account- 
able, and is punished, if the other man gets drunk ? — 
Yes. 

1149. Mr. Blackwood. — I t is considered a neglect 
of duty ? — Yes. 

1150. Mr. O’Reilly.— D on’t you consider that 
that ought to be abolished? — Well, I would restrict it 
in this way — if the man got drunk without the know- 
ledge of the constable, 1 1 would make that man respon- 
sible^ but if the constable permitted him to get drunk, 
-I would hold the constable responsible, and punish 
him. 

Ilol. Lord Monck. — D o you think that the rule 
that a' constable in charge of men should never separate 
from the men under his charge is necessary in all its 
rigour ?^— I don’t think it is. 

- 1152. I want to direct your attention to this. 
Do you think that if you treated the men with more 
confidence you would be likely to have them conform 
to and be more ‘Secure . in their discipline ?— In a case 
of that kind I would treat a man with more confidence ; 
for if a man is determined to get drink, he will get it 
by some means or other. You cannot be always 
watching him, and you must, therefore, trust -him; 
For if a man is disposed to drink, you cannot prevent 
him doing so. I would confide in the men more. 

1153. Mr. O’Reilly. — T here is one other regulation 
that I would ask your opinion on. Do you approve 
of the regulation with regard to married men in 
barracks, directing that their children have to go 
out of barracks when they reach the age of fourteen 
and a half years is necessary for discipline? — I think 
it is necessary in case of females,, but not in the case 
of males. 

.. 1 1 5 4. To prevent mixing with the unmarried men 
of the barracks ? — Yes. 



1155. I should like to ask you one or two questions 
with regard to the dep6t. How is the dep6t canteen 
managed ? — The canteen is let. 

1156. Who receives the rent? — The Government 
has got the rent. The paymaster received the money 
up to the 1st January last, and it was paid over to the 
Government. Since then the rent has been paid to the 
barrack-master, and he has handed the amount to me, 
and it has been lodged in the Bank of Deland. 

1157. For what purpose? — I could not tell you. 
The only charge that we make upon it is the ad- 
vertising for contracts, and that is all. 

1158. Would it not be better if the canteen were 
managed as an army canteen is managed ? — -It could 
not be done. 

1159. Why not? — Because it would take a staff of 
our men — I think it would take four or five of 
them to carry it on, and it is attended with much 
trouble. We looked over the army regulations and 
saw that it would take up the time of so many men, 
and involve such a lot of trouble that it would 
be very difficult. And besides I don’t think the men 
would derive any great benefit from it. 

1160. You say that the contracts for provisions are 
advertised from year to year ?— Yes. 

1161. Who decides on the contracts? — The officers. 

1162. The officers at the depot ? — Yes. 

1163. Who inspect the provisions? — The orderly 
officer and the orderly head constable, and there are 
two of the men representing each company, which is 
not the case in the army. 

1164. How is the case of the goodness of the pro- 
visions tested by that board of four ; is it by the 
majority of votes and daily inspection? — Yes, but 
there is more than a board of four, for there are ten or 
twelve engaged — the orderly officer, the orderly head 
constable, and two men from each company ; and then 
if they have any objection the men who make the in- 
spection report upon it, and the matter is i-eported to 
me, and I order a meeting of a board of officers and 
the surgeon. 

1165. To decide the, appeal ? — Yes, to decide the 
appeal. Upon that subject, to show how it works, 
there was a case occurred during the summer months. 
The men made an objection to the bread. I was 
absent at the time, but the adjutant informed me 
of it afterwards. There was a board held, and the 
two officers coincided with the men, and said that the 
bread was bad ; but the surgeon said that the bread 
was good. The bread was taken back by the contractor 
at great inconvenience. The contractor requested 
that it be analysed, and it was then pronounced good. 
The decision was given against the officers. 

1166. If there, is any observation of your own to 
make, we should like to hear it? — Well, I hope, for 
the sake of the good and faithful men of the force, 
that the question of their pay will receive full con- 
sideration, for they are deserving of it. 

1167. Lord Monck. — I may tell you that we have 

had a memorial sent in to us from the constabulary, 
and there is a complaint made in that that No. 1,068 
of the Code is objectionable. It provides that where a 
sub-inspector at the depot has three favourable records 
for liim, and no unfavourable record against him, he is 
to be advanced twenty-five steps — that is, put above 
the heads of twenty-five other men. Do you think 
that is fair? I only ask the question because the 
matter is in the memorial. [His lordship read the 
regulation of the Code, by which it appeared that sub- 
inspectors at the depot, whom the Commandant could 
strongly recommend, were eligible for good records.] 
That is only a favourable record 

1168. But then, that one favourable will count as 
one.of the. three records? — Yes. 

, 1169. It is a comparison of the two we speak of? — • 
But those that are at the dep6t have all to do with 
the recruits. They have a great deal to do, and a great 
deal of trouble looking after these men, their kits, and 
all that ; and when an officer does all that well for 
three or four years, he is certainly deserving of I a fa- 
vourable record. 
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1170. Do you think jumping over twenty-five 
men’s heads after an officer has got three favourable 
records — is that fair ? — The way that I look at it is 
this: it acts as an incentive to other men doing their duty. 

1171. But the same argument is for it as against it. 
It may prevent other men doing theirs. But assum- 
ing that it is right in principle, do you think three 
records should give twenty-five steps ? — I think twenty- 

five steps is a good jump. 

1172. Mr. Blackwood. — What is your opinion with 
regard to the restrictions placed on men marrying 1 — 
Why, I must say that I would let the men marry, and 
shorten the time. 

1173. Do you think it would be an advantage to 

the service ? I don’t think it would be an advantage 

to the service ; but it would satisfy the men. 

1174. But if you satisfy the men, would not that 

react on the service, if it made the men more con- 
tented 1 Yes ; I would reduce the limit from seven 

years to five. 



1175. What is the time at which a man may marry? October 

— Any man may marry now after seven years. The — — 

regulations have been very much modified. Formerly e °^" 
there was a fixed time established in every county ; 

but now after seven yearn’ service a man may marry, 
provided that he lias not more than one unfavourable 
record. 

1176. By what would you shorten that period?— I 
would shorten it to five years if it gave contentment. 

1177. Have you anything particular to do with 
recruiting ? — I have. All the recruiting is done 
through me. 

1178. Do you think as active efforts are now being 
made to obtain recruits as might be made? — I am quite 
satisfied that there are. 

1179. Do you think that if the service were 
made more attractive the men would come forward 
without any special effort ?— I think if it was more 
attractive in the way of pay; that is' the attraction, 
with the prospect of a fair retiring pension. 



Eugene Le Clerc. 

1180. Lord Moncii.— What position do you hold ?— 
Surgeon to the constabulary in Ireland. 

1181. How long have you been in that position? — 
Fifteen years and a few months. 

1182. - Was this your first position in the force? — 
Yes ; my first position in the constabulary force. 

1183. You are brought a good deal in contact with 
the men? — A good deal. 

1184. Have you learned anything of their griev- 
ances— of anything that, they complain of?— Well, 
yes; but they don’t speak so much to me as they 
would speak to their officers. One thing that the men 
I have charge of say is that .they are kept too long in 
the service. 

1185. Will you describe to us the process that is 
adopted when it is proposed to discharge a man — 
what is done With him? — Generally they apply to the 
Inspector-General for leave to retire on a pension. 
Then they are sent to me to be examined, and if I 
discover any disease that can be cured, I send them to 
hospital for a short time. Many of them continue 
unwell when they come out of it, then I recommend 
them to be invalided ; but if it is a very bad case that 
comes before me, and when there is no doubt of the 
man being worn out and very unwell, I recommend 
him to be invalided at once, and he is discharged. 
But when it is a doubtful case — a case of rheumatism 
or pains — what the men generally complain of — I leave 
these' cases to be decided by the Medical Board. Every 
man recommended for a Medical Board is sent to liis 
station, where he remains doing light duty until he is 
called before the. board. 

1186. Do I understand you to say that you know 
that the complaint of the men is that they are not 
allowed to retire with a pension, after a certain length 
of time, from the service? — Just so ; and if that were 
done it would prevent a great deal of malingering. 
Many men pretend to be seriously ill, and I have a 
great deal of responsibility in deciding on their cases. 

1187. Do you think, from your knowledge of the 
force, that an improvement in their condition in that 
respect would induce recruits to go into the sendee ? — 
No doubt. Allow me to say that if you give the old 
men a pension that will make them think it worth 
their while to remain ; but if you increase the pay of 
the junior men, I am afraid it will only enable them 
to leave the force sooner. 

1188. But why do you think that? — Because how 
the inducements for emigration are very great. 
Nearly all these men have relatives — brothers or sisters, 
uncles or aunts— who have emigrated, and their object 
is to go out to them... 

1189. And you think an increase of pay would send 
the young men all away? — Yes ; if, instead of the 
yoimg men getting an increase of pay, the constables 



esq., examined. Eugene 

Le Clerc, 

and head constables were to get some, it would have the 
effect of inducing them to remain in the force, and 
especially if they were permitted to retire after a 
certain number of years, say twenty-eight or thirty. 

And, indeed, it seems that the Government under- 
stand that themselves, for by the late regulations for 
pensions, passed in 1866, there is a scale of pensions 
up to thirty years, and after thirty years the scale of 
pensions ceases to increase, as if it were considered 
that the men are then not worth anything. 

1190. The scale does not increase after thirty 
years ? — No, which proves that the Government think 
that the men have served long enough, 

1191. What is your own experience of what a man 
is worth after a considerable time in the force ? You 
find him after thirty years pretty well done up? — 

Yes, both physically and mentally. He is not fit to be 
tr am ping about the roads at all hours, day and night. 

His mental faculties are impaired, and he is not equal 
to his various duties. 

1192. With regard to the Hue-and-Gry, and to the 
“ Constabulary Manual,” have you ever heard it com- 
plained that tiie men are obliged to learn them off by 
heart, or any grievance of that kind, instead of knowing- 
the substance of tlienq or knowing their duties in 
general terms ? — I never heard any able man complain 
of it; but there are men whose mental faculties are 
not up to such study, and then they complain of it. 

1193. We have already examined Mr. Duncan fully 
as to that, and I suppose you don’t know so much of 
it ? — I am not so well acquainted with it. It is only 
with the invalids I have to deal, and, if possible, to 
prevent malingering. May I speak of. myself ? 

1194. Lord Monck. — Certainly? — I have been 
fifteen years in the constabulary ; my pay is .£300 
a year, and £100 a year for allowances — quarters, 
forage for a horse. If I were surgeon to a regiment, 
after fifteen years’ servipe, and having the care of only 
500 instead of 11,000 men, I would get £1 per day. 

I get only 16s. 6cZ., though I pass as many recruits in 
a month as any regimental surgeon does in five years. 

I have to examine 300 or 400 men every year, who 
seek their discharge. I examine between thirty and 
forty candidates for cadetships— these gentlemen do 
not give me any fee. Of course twenty or thirty do 
not get into the constabulary, but having passed the 
constabulary medical examination is of great advantage 
to them when they look for other situations. 

1195. You examine them before they are examined 

by the Civil Service examiners? — Yes. In every 

other branch of the service the candidates are obliged 
to bring their medical certificates and, of course, pay 
for them ; but in my case, they pay nothing. I ex- 
amine all the men from the provinces who come to 
Dublin for treatment before their going to hospital ; 
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October 28 I visit them several times in hospital, and when 
Engene the 7 come out of it I have to give an opinion as to their 

Le Clero, esq. fitness for service, so I have a good deal more duty 
to perform than any regimental surgeon. The sur- 
geon of the Metropolitan Police in London gets .£600 
a year ; he does not prescribe for any of his men. 
He has 100 medical men under him; he only passes 
the recruits, examines the men for discharge, and visits 
the stations twice a week. I have an hospital with 
twenty-two beds that I visit every day. The surgeons 
of the Metropolitan Police in London, and of the Metro- 
politan Police in Dublin are allowed private practice. 
I am not allowed any, and whilst they double their 
income by it, I have only £300 a yeai\ I think this 
is a great hardship. 

1196. Mr. Blackwood. — Should you have time to 
practice ? — No ; I don’t ask for leave to practice. 

1197. Lord Monck. — What you mean is that if you 
are deprived of the practice you should have compen- 
sation for it ? — Yes — if I am not allowed to practice 
my salary should, I think, be increased. There is 
another thing that I ought to mention, and that is 



that when I am sent to the country to inspect particular 
cases of accident or disease, I am only allowed 10s. a 
day, and I think it is well understood that now 10 s . 
a day will not keep a gentleman in any hotel in Ire- 
land. 

1198. You get that merely for your living ? — Yes • 
that is, for the expenses of' an hotel, and 10s. a day 
don’t cover them. I also attend all the medical boards 
■without getting any remuneration. All this is to show 
the inadequacy of my pay. 

1199. Mr. Blackwood. — Have you received this 
salary during fifteen years ? — Yes; and during that 
the salaries of all the officers of the force have been 
increased, with the exception of that of the surgeon, 
nor, indeed, since the surgeoncy was established in 
1839 — thirty-three years ago — was there any increase. 

1200. Are you entitled to a pension ? — I am, after 
fifteen years’ service. But it is a very small pension. 
It is only half my pay. 

1201. Lord Monck. — Is there anything else you 
wish to mention ? — No, my lord, I don’t know of 



'Wellington 
Colomb, esq. 



Wellington Colomb, esq., examined. 



1202. Lord Monck. — What position do you hold in 
the force?— Adjutant of the Depdt, and first class sub- 
inspector. 

1203. How long have you been in the service?— 
Twenty-one years. 

1204. We have heard at considerable length from 
the Commandant of the Dep6t his opinion of the 
grievances of which the men complain, and the officers 
also. We shall be glad to hear what you have got to 
say as regards the pay both of the men and officers. 
They complain of the inadequacy of the pay ? — Yes. 

1205. What is the pay of your rank at present? — 
£200 a year as first class sub-inspector. I get addi- 
tional pay for my additional duties as adjutant. 

1206. In what part of the country have you served 
in the force? — I have served only in Killarney in the 
county of Kerry. 

1207. Is the cost of living not considerably less in 
the country than in large towns? — Killarney is an 
expensive place. It is as dear as any large town, 
and I am told living is very much the same all over 
Ireland at present. I have compared the cost of 
living with other officers, and I find, with very few 
exceptions, that it is pretty much the same all over 
Ireland. 

1208. Would you say that was the case both as re- 
gards town and country districts ? — Yes, I think so. 

1209. Would you not say that it is greater in the 
towns than in the rural districts ? — I should say not, 
taking Killarney as an example, everything is quite as 
dear there as in Dublin. 

1210. We will take Tralee, for instance ; is the cost 
of living as dear there as in the large towns ? — In all 
the small towns it is very much the same. In Tralee, 
Cahirciveen, and other small places, it is quite as ex- 
pensive as in the large towns. It is as much in 
rural districts as in Belfast, or any other large 
town. Of course I am not speaking from experience, 
•for I have not served in any of these different places, 
but merely from what I have heard. 

1211. Now, with regard to appointments to the 
force, are you aware that there is any feeling among 
the men upon that point ? — Since the Commission sat 
I have heard that it is the wish of the men that all 
the appointments should be made from the force. , 

1212. You have been a considerable time in the 
force, what is your own opinion ? — My opinion is that 
it would not be for the benefit of the service. I do not 
think the men would like it themselves. I know their 
feelings very well. I made myself their friend. When 
I say friend, you understand what I mean. I do 
not believe the men would be so well satisfied to 



serve under those raised from their- own rank as they 
would under officers who were gentlemen. 

1213. Don’t men now serve under officers raised 
from an inferior grade. Don’t men serve under head 
constables, and are the men dissatisfied with that ar- 
rangement ? — No, they are not ; but then they are 
rather differently placed over them. The head' con- 
stable never inspects his men in the same way that 
an officer does. 

1214. Is not the head constable responsible for his 
barracks ? — No doubt he is, but then he does not make 
an inspection. 

1215. If he is responsible for his barracks, must he 
not be perpetually inspecting them? — He does not 
inspect them in the same way that an officer does. He 
does not make monthly inspections, though he parades 
the men every day. He is more of an instructor 
than an inspector. He prepares them for the officer’s 
inspection. 

1216. Mr. O’Reilly. — In a case which occurs fre- 
quently, that the station is a station for a sub-inspector, 
and ceases to be a station for a sub-inspector, and he 
is removed, does not the head constable stand exactly 
in the position of the sub-inspector who was there the 
day before? — No; because he makes no entry in 
the inspection book ; in an inspection you have to 
examine the men very minutely as to their knowledge 
of the Hue-amd-Cry, “Manual,” Acts of Parliament. 
Of course the men are inspected by the head con- 
stable, but it is more the duty of the head constable 
at the station to train them up in the way that is 
laid down in the regulations, and then it is for the 
officer to make an examination of the men monthly, or 
as often as he pleases. 

1217. Lord Monck. — In the absence of the sub- 
inspector, who performs Ins duty? — The head con- 
stable, but he does not inspect. 

1218. Mr. Blackwood. — But there are stations 
where the sub-inspector or officer has risen from the 
ranks ? — There are. 

1219. Do you think, on a comparison, these dis- 
tricts are worse managed, or that the men serve with 
less dissatisfaction there than in the others ? — Well, 
one part of the question I cannot answer, and I think 
that itought rather to be put to an officer superiortome; 
but there are no doubt many men who are raised 
from the ranks under whom men are very well pleased 
to serve, but, as a rule, the men do not like to serve 
under a man raised from the ranks. 

1220. Lord Monck. — Has the sub-inspector, on his 
inspections, the power of fining the men ? — He has no 
power at any time of punishing them. He merely 
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reports to the county inspector, or to the Inspector- 
General through the county inspector, and then the 
fines are imposed f ^ 

1221. To what do you ascribe the feeling ot the men 
in not liking to serve under officers raised from the 
ranks?— Well in fact it is the same thing as in the 
army I think the men who have served in the ranks 
ku ow too much, and know all about the way in which 
their duties are discharged. 

1222. And don’t you think that conduces to the 
advantage of the service ?— Decidedly not. ' 

1223. Would not an officer, knowing his duties, be 
of advantage to the service ? — No. I don’t mean in 
that sense — that is not the sense in which I used the 
expression. When I say knowing the manner in 
which the duties are discharged, I mean that lie is 
acquainted with many petty things and many little 
dodges, shirkings of this and that, which the men do 
not like the officer to know. 

1224. Don’t you think it desirable that when men 
are shirking, they should be found out? — No doubt. 

1225. And the man -who has served in the ranks, is 
he not more likely to know when the men are shirking 
their duty? — Well, but I mean as to little petty 
things. I have observed that officers* who are raised 
frour the ranks are much more easily prejudiced against 
the men than the officer who has not been raised from 
the ranks, and they keep up that prejudice. There 
is this feeling that the men think that they are only 

' just one of themselves. I have no doubt, and I have 
been told this since the Commission was spoken of, 
that there are men in the service who wish the pro- 
motions to be from the ranks. There are many ambi- 
tious men in the force who are desirous of bettering 
their position, but it is only a short time ago since a 
promoted head constable told me that he would much 
rather have gone out on a pension when he was pro- 
moted, than have to begin life again in a different 
position, and have to serve three years before he could 
retire upon the officer’s pension. 

1226. The reason you have given me is founded 
upon the feelings of the men. Do you think the 
efficiency of the service would or would not be injured 
by promotions from the ranks ? — I think it would in 
this way — officers who are gentleman mix with the 
gentry and men of their own class, and obtain their 
opinions and a great deal of useful information. 

I think an officer who is a gentleman is more trusted 
by the gentry of the country than a head constable 
would be. 

1227. Do you think that is practically the case ? — I 
think so. If an officer’s duty was merely the detec- 
tion of ordinary crime, supposing Ireland perfectly 
quiet at all times, then the head constable might do the 
duty — -that is," supposing he had only to look after 
robbers, burglars, and so forth ; but there is a great 
deal of excitement in the country at times, such as in 
the Fenian excitement ; then I think it is an advan- 
tage that the sub-inspector should be a gentleman, and 
in the habit of mixing with the gentry, for he thereby 
learns a great deal he would not otherwise know. 

1228. Mr. Blackwood. — Supposing that the Irish 
Constabulary were, with the exception of a few staff 
officers at head-quarters, officered by a class of men 
like the superintendents of the London Metropolitan 
Police — that is, by men, not exactly officers, but a 
grade above head constable, how do you think that 
system would do? — The proposal, as I understand 
you, is this, to change the constitution of the force so 
far as to reduce the officers in a particular county 
to a small number, stationed at head-quarters, and to 
employ head constables. You would have to hike 
away a number of duties from the officers which they 
do at present. I had a great deal to do in my district, 
long distances to travel which took up a great deal of 
my time. I had to attend all petty sessions, and I 
might have to go fifteen, seventeen, or twenty miles 
to attend petty sessions. At these sessions there may 
be only two or three cases of trespass, and nothing 
which demands your presence ; in the case you sup- 
pose the officer should be relieved from attending, 
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duties. In my district there were 103 petty sessions, 

that is to say, there were 103 days in the year on which ^mbtsq. 
I had to attend petty sessions. I am not quite sure ’ 

as to the number, but there were 3S or 39 fairs which 
I was bound to attend. Then my inspections by day 
took me 48 days ; then there were outrages and alleged 
outrages. You may have to go fifteen or twenty miles 
to do that. I am talking of a very large district. It 
was larger than the count}' Louth. 

1229. Lord MoNCK. — With regard to the opinion 
you have expressed as to the desirability of having a 
gentleman in a position to obtain information from 
the higher classes, so to speak — for the police to obtain 
the opinions of the higher classes, don’t you consider 
that part of the duty might very well be allotted to 
the stipendiary magistrate of the county who knows 
the gentry very well ?— It might, but then you would 
have to increase that body. 

1230. Mr. O’Reilly.— W ith regard to the duty of 
sub-inspectors attending petty sessions, do you really 
think there is any necessity ordinarily for the sub-in- 
spector to attend?— There might be special cases which 
they themselves might think it necessary to attend. 

If an officer has time to do it, I think lie ought to 
attend the petty sessions, because it gives him a know- 
ledge of his district and a knowledge of the people. 

1231. But if it interferes with the discharge of Ins 
duties elsewhere, and therefore requires a large num- 
ber of officer's, do you not think that is a duty which 
could be dispensed with on that account? — I think it 
mi«ht. It. is laid down that when there is more im- 
portant duty to be attended to, the sub-inspector need 
not attend petty sessions. 

1232. Now the organization of the county consta- 
bulary in England is, I believe, substantially this— in 
each county there is a chief constable, who is not taken 
from the force, but is drawn generally at least from 
the class of gentleman, and frequently from officers of 
the army ? — Yes. 

1233. His rank is something like that of the officers 
of the Irish police, and under him the rest of the duty 
is done by officers, not exactly equal to the rank of 
head-constables, but of superintendents. Would there 
be any difficulty in having that system here ?— Yes ; 
the two countries are not the same. When there are 
agitating disturbances, such as Fenianism, and that 
sort of thing, then I think it is an advantage to have 
a man in the rank of a gentleman in addition to that 
of head-constable. 

1234. Tell me the reason why you think so ? — Be- 
cause you are constantly consulted by the gentry — 
at all events, that was my case. 

1235. But are there not quite as serious disturb- 
ances in the English counties and English towns as 
in Ireland — I need only mention the Welsh riots — 
and don’t you think the police were then just as much 
consulted by the gentry ? — I don’t know. 

1236. Apart from the question of disturbances or 
Fenian risings,' would not a class of men equal to su- 
perintendents be capable of discharging the ordinary 
duties, such as attending petty sessions, inspecting 
outlying stations, and other ordinary duties?— Well, 

I think so. It is rather a difficult question for a man 
of my rank to answer ; I think it is one that should 
be put to an officer of a higher rank, who had more 
opportunity of knowing than I possibly could have. 

There is very little complaint of the system I fancy 
upon that score. I don’t mean to say that the head 
constables don’t wish for promotion from the ranks ; 
those, of course, who expect to be promoted, all wish 
it; but the men who are to serve under them, unless 
there is a prospect of promotion for themselves, do 
not wish it. 

1237. They would see a prospect of promotion? — 

Yes, and they would be astonished at the small num- 
ber who would get it. 

1238. With regard to examinations for promotions, 
are you aware whether there is in all the ranks or in 
your own rank any discontent as to the system ot 
promotions ? — I believe there is discontent about the 
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examination for county inspectorships, and it arises 
from this, that after an officer has served a very long 
time as sub-inspector — he thinks it hard to be examined 
as to his fitness for promotion. I believe that is the 
feeling in the force. I have not that feeling myself. 
In a few years, I shall be called up for examination 
and I am not afraid of it. Of course I shall have to 
prepare. 

1239. Mr. O’Reilly. — What length of notice have 
you to prepare for that examination ? — We know by 
the list that we are coming to the top and we can 
prepare accordingly. I don’t know that we get any 
notice. 

1240. You don’t know whether you are entitled to 
receive notice 1—1 don’t know that we are entitled to 
notice. 

1241. Lord Mokck. — H ave you got anything to tell 
us with regard to retirements and pensions ? — I have. 
I think that is one of the chief grievances of men and 
officers. Now, the Act of 1836 laid it down that the 
men and officers retired at fifteen years on half-pay ; 
after fifteen and under twenty, on two-tliirds, and 
over twenty, on the whole pay. By the Act of 1847 
the men received after fifteen years and under twenty, 
half ; after twenty and under twenty-five, two-thirds ; 
after twenty-five and under thirty, three-fourths ; and 
over thirty years, the whole. Then as regards the 
officers — they received after fifteen years and under 
twenty, one-half ; after twenty and under thirty, two- 
thirds ; after thirty and under forty, three-fourths ; 
and over forty years, the whole. By the Act 29 and 
30 Vic., cap. 103, passed in 1866 it was laid down 
that the officers and men should receive after fifteen 
years’ service, fifteen-fiftieths, and one fiftieth for 
every year after fifteen years up to thirty, when they 
got thirty-fiftieths or three-fifths. What I wish to 
remark about this, and what is felt both by officers 
and men naturally enough is, that every Act passed 
since 1836 has put us in a worse position than the 
one preceding. Take for example a second class .sub- 
inspector, no longer able to serve from either mental 
or bodily infirmity, after fifteen years’ service under 
the Act of 1847 he gets ,£60 a year ; under the last 
Act (1866) only £45 ; under the same Act (1866) 
after sixteen years he gets £48; after seventeen, 
£51 ; after eighteen, £54 ; after nineteen, £57 ; and 
after twenty years, whereas under the Act of 1836 he 
retires upon £120, under the Aet of 1847 he retires 

on but £80, and under that of 1866 only on £60 

so that, while the cost of living has been gradually 
increasing, the rate of pension has been diminishing 
to one-half of what it was. The case is nearly the 
same for all grades both , of the officers and men, and 
creates great dissatisfaction ; and this dissatisfaction, 
as regards the men, stops recruiting, as the people see 
that these pensions will not give men enough to live 
on. The Act of 1866 has not yet come fully into 
operation— the case will be worse when it does. 

1242. Mi* O’Reilly. — But if the pay were raised 
of course the amount of pensions would, by that very 
Act, be increased also? — No doubt it would — but to a 
very small extent. When you go on by fiftieths, you 
will find it is very little more. The fact is, what is 
wanted in the Constabulary is to keeji the men up to 
a certain time, and get rid of the officers after a certain 
time. A fair pension will do this. 

1243. Then would you suggest a compulsory period 
of retirement for officers? — No, I should not- for 
neither officers nor men. I would make it that they 
should retire on a fair pension after a certain period of 
service. 

1244. Lord Monck. — I s there anything else you 

would like to mention with regard to retirements ? 

Well, what I was going to say was that the same thing 
would have an opposite effect in each case. I would 
give a good retiring allowance at a fixed time to the 
men— say at twenty-five or thirty years. I look 
upon it myself that a sub-constable, if not promoted 
is pretty well done up after twenty-five years’ service. ’ 

1245. Mr. O’Reilly. — But then you would have a 
large pension list. At what age would you give the 



men a right to retire on pension ? — In answering that 
question, I must say I should not consider whether 
there would be a large pension list or not. I am 
only here to tell what would be for the benefit of the 
service, and therefore I should say twenty-five years 
for men and thirty for officers. 

1246. Will you state your view with regard to the 
pay of the officers %— Well, I think the pay of the sub- 
inspectors ought to be increased at least 40 per cent. 

1247. Would you say anything with regard to the 
other ranks? — Well, I should prefer letting the county 
inspectors speak for themselves. 

1248. Mr. Blackwood. — On what grounds would 
you base that proposal ? — On the grounds that although 
certain pay was high enough for us in 1836, it ought 
to be increased nowwhen everything is so much dearer. 
The Act of 1866, to which I have referred, instead 
of increasing, in reality, reduced my pay. The Act 
gives me nominally additional pay, but in reality re- 
duces it. I was then in receipt of what was called Ion® 
service pay ; I got £150 a year and £48 a year long 
service pay, and the £48 was altogether free from 
taxation. My present pay is £200 a year, so that 
you see it is a slight reduction. I receive rather less 
than I otherwise would have done. 

1249. Do I understand you rightly to take the 
original pay at a fixed point, and as calculating the 
fitting increase on that final pay by the increased cost 
of living ? Is the increased cost of living one of your 
reasons for asking increased pay ? — Yes ; that is one 
of the reasons. 

1250. What are the other reasons? — Well, the other- 
reason is, that we cannot live upon our pay. The fact 
is, no man comes to our force with money ; if a gentle- 
man has a little money, he will try and do better. 
Men join our force as a profession for life, and they 
have to live by it. Now we find that our expenses, 
live as moderately as we can, are not covered by our 
pay. If you take the young officer at the Dep6t, he 
cannot well pay his mess bill, which is, including dinner, 
breakfast, luncheon, tea, and a pint of claret, £100 
Is. 6d per annum. His pay is £125. Dinner costs 
2s. 6d. a day to 3s. ; it depends on the number of 
officers we have messing. We live in the plainest pos- 
sible way, and of course, when there are a good many 
officers messing, it is cheaper to each individual than 
when there are few. Dinner costs from 2s. 6(7. to 3s., 
but I have put it down at 2s. 6 (7 ; luncheon, Sd. ; 
breakfast, Is. ; tea, 6 d. ; and one pint of claret, 10(7 ; 
total, 5s. 6(7. per day. That amounts, in the year, to 
£100 7s. 6(7 There is then a subscription to keep up 
the mess and ante-rqoms, for furniture, newspapers, 
coals, and gas, which amounts to £4 4s. a year. That 
makes £104 11s. 6(7. Then you see he has only £21 
for all other expenses. Now, his unifbrm alone, with- 
out boots, gloves, &c., costs him £55 ; boots, £5, He 
has also to purchase a horse. You cannot get one 
now under £50 ; you may buy a young horse for 
£30, but a young officer wants a horse the moment 
he goes to his district, and he will not get a 
trained animal under £45 or £50. You may buy a 
young horse for £30, but then he has to be trained. 
He has to purchase saddlery, which, without trappings, 
costs him £8. He has to buy stable requisites, cloth- 
ing for his horse ; and you cannot set that down at less 
than £5. Then his trappings will cost him £8 ; and 
the whole of these amount to £1-31. That is the cost 
of his outfit ; it may be a little more or a little less. 

1251. Part of that may be said to be an annual ex 
pense — his uniform for instance, which is subject to- 
wear and tear? — I am only taking now the outfit to 
begin with, and his messing while at the Depot. 

1252. Then you would say it was quite impossible 
for a young sub-inspector to marry? — Oh, utterly. 

1253. \ ou say the living in the country districts is 
as dear almost ■ as in the large towns ? — I should say 
the expense is about the same. I certainly live more 
cheaply at the Dep6t than I did at Killarney, and my 
mess bill is between £10 and £12 a month, and I do 
not live at all extravagantly. 

1254. Mr. O’Reilly. — Then do you think it would 
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rost a yqung officer living in lodgings m a small town 
in a country district 2s. 6d. for Ins dinner 1— I do, for 
he must liave a cook to dress it. In the Depot one 
cook does for the whole mess. 

1255 What class in the same country town would 
vou "compare the sub-inspector with !— Well there is a 
difficulty in answering that. I really don t know. I 

CiU 1956 Sa Would you compare him with the hank clerk 
nr the doctor to the workhouse, or what class would 
you compare him with 1— It is very hard to put him 
down with any class. 

1257. Mr. Blackwood.— I suppose you would com- 
nare the position of the sub-inspector with the position 
of the naval officer in command of a coast-guard station] 

Well it would be analogous to that. It is similar 

to that’ of an officer in the army in command of a 
small detachment. 



be made so that a man instead of having a record October 
against him, might have his leave stopped. Welliiiirto 

1270. Mr. Blackwood. — Has this matter ever been Colom £ e 
brought before the Inspector-General? — I do not think 

it has. 

1271. Mr. O’Reilly.— Do you think that .unfavour- 
able records against the men ought to be wiped out— 
that records for slight offences should be wiped out 
after a certain length of service without default? — Yes; 
without default. 

1272. Do you think that any other punishment, 
such as an extra turn of duty, might be substituted 
for fines, in some cases? — In the country an extra 
turn of duty would operate in the same way as a fine, 
because when a man is sent to a fair or quarter sessions 
he must spend more money than he is allowed. 

1273. How so? — Because the men’s extra pay is 
insufficient to cover their expenses — they always lose 



?258 6 Mr O’Reilly.— The position of a sub-inspec- money when they go on duty to fairs &c. 

i/DO. IVU. „ JknmdoroWe PYwnsp to 197A Dn vnu t.lunk the nresent rule o: 

tor in the country- is one of consideiable expense to 
him dining out, &c. ?— No doubt it is, but then you 
must recollect I have not touched at all upon that in 
this estimate. I only say it is cheaper for him to dine 
at home than it is to dine out. 

1259. Could you suggest any case of remuneration 

„ v-ovniipi ra se in the country? — Take the National - . , 

iJStaLtcr ; he bass good fed Of travelling mi country, it is necessary to hold a very strict responsi- 
S deal of office work A mnch a. one of us, and bility on the post of superior officers m charge of men ! 
he° has somewhere about £500 a year. —There is no doubt of it. 

1260. Mr. Blackwood. — But in that you 



1274. Do you think the present rule of punishing a 
constable in charge of a party for the faults of the men 
under his command works hardly against constables ? — 
I think in some instances it must. 

1275. Mr. Blackwood. — Are you of opinion, with 
a view to the maintenance of proper discipline in a 
force situated as the Irish Constabulary, all over the 



1276. Mr. O’Reilly.— Then, 



i regards courts of 



bsu7inctading"his“i»i”sona,l expanses smcl travelling inquiry, would you think it desirable that ^ officers 

evnenses, which arenot supposed to be a source of of the court of inquiry should die sworn t— I think it 

expens^ wm™ are pp wo ,,ld on this ground simply, that it would give more 

“Bn. Comparing liis’pay with yours, could you say confidence to the men It is quite a new thing tin, 

what is the comparison 1—1 don't know what his pay want of con£denee—it has sprung up of Mtmn. 

. 1 1277. Is a list of the witnesses who are going to be 

1S 1262. I should say a third-class inspector of National examined apinst him before he 



schools is supposed to be equal in rank to a third-class 
sub-inspector?— I don’t know that. I think the con- 

stabulaiy officer is in a better social position than sb °““ n be A d f n ® S- 



brought before the court of inquiry ? — No. 

1278. Don’t you think it desirable that that also 



■ £250 £ 



the school inspector. 

1263. Well, his salary is about £200 < 
year ? — Yes. 

1264. Mr. O’Reilly. — Are there any other points 
besides the pay— I mean besides the direct pay— are 
there any other questions of allowances or subsidiary 
questions? — There is extra pay for ’ expenses— hotel 



1279. At present the Inspector-General has the 
power of sending back the finding of the court of in- 
quiry for revision by the court ? — Yes. 

1280. Do you think it a desirable power for any 
possess? — Yes; it is done in the 



super) 
army. 

1281. Are you aware that it 



i one of the recom- 



We are allowed 8s. a night, which is much mendations of the Royal Commission on Courts-M.ar- 



expenses. 

too small. All tne omcers oi i 

aet 8s. a night. Well, that is too little to pay your , o 

hotel, uo doubt about it; and there is this much tote 1283- Do you think the system of favourable records 



should be abolished?— No, I am not aware. 

'stem of favoural 
•ks well — I may say that 



considered, we are always taken to town at crowded counting for promotion . . . , 

times, attending assises, elections, races, and other I ask the question because an. objection hM been made 
; of that land. The usual charges at these times against it, that it depends on chance whether a man 
a night for our hed. Ins an opportunity of gettug three favourable^ records, 

i5. Do you know what the travelling allowances and it is asserted that it won? 1 1 * * “* 

a inspector of schools is ? — I do not. tion would go by report on a 



things of that kind. 

' b Sel^DoVoi know what the travelling allowances and it ^asserted that°it would be better that promo- 
of an inspector of schools is ?- 1 do not. tion would go by report on a man s general conduct? 

1266. Is there any other allowance you would wish —In answer to that question all I can say on tne sud- 
to call attention to?— Yes, there is car hire ; when you ject is that I believe there is a good deal of dissatis- 
are obliged to take a car to travel beyond the boun- faction about it. + + ' 1TT1f> n ” nl a 



daries of your district there is an allowance of 6(7. 
per mile ; and the regular- posting charge is 8 d. per 
mile — you pay 6 cl. for the car, and 2d. for the driver 
per mile. 

1267. Is there anything else you wish to call atten- 
tion to ? — There is no doubt that the allowance for a 
horse is barely enough. It is not sufficient at all when 
you consider that you have to purchase your horse out 
of the allowance. You are not allowed a horse — you 
have to purchase your horse. 



At the samp time you a 
leant to encourage and r 



that the system is 
deserving. 

1283. At present, as I understand, county inspec- 
tor’s clerks have certain advantages, too, with regard 
to promotion? — Yes. 

1284. Do you think that that system acts justly 
to the rest of the force 1—' Well, I can only answer that 
in the same way — that I think the men do not like it. 

1285. Mr. Blackwood.— Yes, but what is your 
opinion ? — Certainly a great many county inspector s 



1268. Have you anything to say as to the present clerks make the best head constables ; for this reason, 



system of punishments — any suggestion to make? — As 
to the men ? 

1269. Yes? — I think there are many things that 
might be done away with, for instance, the records 
against the men. If a man is absent — if he over- 
stays liis pass for a few minutes — he is treated as a 
defaulter, and, of course, there is a record against him. 
All the men’s records are kept, and they afterwards 
tell against them. I think that ought to be done in 
a different way, and I have no doubt a change might 



that they are generally chosen because they a 
intelligent and better educated. 

1286. Then do you think the system works well ? — 
As a rule I think it does. 

1287. Mr. O’Reilly.— There are a large number of 
mounted orderlies in the force? — Yes. 

1288. I think about 300 odd ?— Yes, over 300. 

1289. Do you consider that these men are required 
at present in all the ' different country stations ? — In 
some I dare say they are not. There are out-of-the- 
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wa y places which ought to have them, and where 1 you 
could not do well without them. 

1290. May I take it that you consider that gene- 
rally, in most cases, they might be dispensed with 1 

Well, that is my opinion. The fact is I have held 
that opinion for a long time. 

• ^ r ‘ Dbackwood. — Do you think that the pe- 

riod during which a sub-constable remains in receipt of 
the same rate of pay is too long?— I think it would be 
better for his pay to advance by smaller sums and more 
frequently. 

1292. Do you mean to advance at more -frequent in- 
tervals?— Yes, I think so. 

1293. Mr. O’Reilly.— N ow, regarding the clothing, 

I believe the men supply a great part of their own 
clothing? — All their underclothing, boots, and plain 
clothes. 1 

1294. Would it be an advantage to the men to be 
enabled to draw those clothes from the army stores at 
regulation price ? — No doubt it would. 

1295. There are some complaints made of the way 
in which the constables are required to learn a great 
part of the Manual and Acts of Parliament almost by 
rote. Do you think that is a hardship of which they 
can justly complain ?— There is a mistake about that. 



According to the regulations, a man ls not obliged to 
learn these things by rote. The fault lies in the 
practice, which, I fear, exists to a very large extent 
and the practice presses hardly on the men. They 
justly complain. ■' 

129G. Mr. Blackwood. — Some of the men complain 

that they are kept in ignorance of the results of the 
examinations for promotion, and they feel that the 
reports should be communicated to them, showing in 
what they have failed and how they have failed. Would 
a step of that kind be productive of any bad results ? 
— That I cannot answer. I have not heard the com- 
plaint. 

1297. Mr. O’Reilly. — Is there anything else you 
would wish to communicate? — There is one point I 
would like to speak upon. There is no doubt that 
the duties of the constabulary have increased to an 
immense degree. The duties have increased during 
my service enormously, both the officers’ duty and 
the men’s. We have numbers of duties now that 
we had nothing to do with when I first joined. 
There is the revenue duty, for instance; then the 
collection of statistics, and the Pedlar’s Act. The- 
fact is, the duties are increasing every day. 

Adjourned. 
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Arthur W. 
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Arthur Willoughby Stafford, esq., examined. 



1298. Mr. O'Reilly. — What is your position ? — lam 
a first-class county inspector, and am neai-ly thirty 
years in the service. I am at present stationed at 
Ballymena, county of Antrim. 

1299. Are you the only county inspector for An- 
trim ? — Yes, Ballymena is my head-quarters’ district. I 
am inspector of all the county of Antrim except Belfast. 

1300. The object in calling witnesses of every class 
is to ascertain what are the reasonable grievances of 
the force in every rank. It is possible you will agree 
with a good deal of evidence that has been given 
before, and it will not be necessary to take you in 
detail through it. Therefore you will not understand 
me as wishing to shorten your evidence if I do not 
take you in detail through it. Would you give us a 
hst of what you consider the principal grievances of 
the force of all ranks ?— The first is inadequacy of pay. 

1301. You consider that applies to all ranks?— 
I do. 

1302. From sub-constables up to officers ? I do. 

1303. Then what grounds would you give for the 
inadequacy of pay ?— The very great increase in the 
price of every article of provision and in the cost of 
clothing. The only exception is in baker’s bread, and 
indeed I do not think there is much exception in that. 

1304. You say the great increase in the price of 

provisions. From what date do you fix that as regards 
your pay ? Would you say the great increase of pro- 
visions since the date when the pay was last fixed ? 

Oh, I think the increase has been progressive. It has 
been going on gradually until it has come to very 
nearly a climax. 

1305. Mr. Blackwood.— I s the rate of rent in- 
creased ?— Yes, the rate of house rent. 

1306. What did you pay for rent — if you like to 
answer the question you may, if not, you need not, 
as it is a personal question?— I have not the slightest 
objection to answer. 



1307. What did you pay for rent before the last 
rise of pay?— I paid £100 a year. 

1308. What do you pay now?— I pay £80 a year 
for very inferior accommodation— that is exclusive of 
taxation. 

1309. Mr. O’Reilly.— Is it in the same place in 
both cases ? — No. 



1310. Mr. Blackwood. — Where were you before? 

One place was in Londonderry. I paid £100 a year 
and taxes there. 



1311. And is it a fact that the prices in Derry 

and Belfast would be higher than in Ballymena? 

They would be higher than in Ballymena, owing to 
the excessive taxation. 

1312. What accommodation had you in Derry? 

I had a nice small house, garden, small field and small 
pleasure ground. 

1313. And at present what accommodation have 
you ? — I have a house and stable for four horses and a 
small garden. 

1 314. And in what respect is the house not so good ? 
— The house I have at present is a larger house than 
I had in Derry ; at least, there are more rooms in it ; 
but it is two houses thrown into one. There are two 
coach-houses and two cow-houses. I had between two 
and three statute acres in Derry. 

1315. What land have you now? — A very small 
garden. 

1316. How would you say that the rate of rent has 
increased of late years?— The house that I occupy at 
present, or a similar one, could be had considerably 
cheaper a few years since in Ballymena. One of the 
adjoining houses is let at £40 per annum and the 
other at £32 10s. ; but the occupant of the latter has 
been served with notice that the- rent will be increased 
by £40, owing to the advance in the price of every- 
thing. 

1317. Mr. O’Reilly. — Have you anything to say 
on the subject of allowances? — Yes; the extra pay 
and travelling allowance are not sufficient. 

1318. Do you mean travelling allowances? — Yes, I 
do ; particularly of the men, but of both men and offi- 
cers. Particularly of the men — it is not nearly suffi- 
cient. 

1319. Do you mean that it does not pay their actual 
expenses out of pocket? — No, not -nearly. 

1320. Is there anything else you would wish to sav 
with regard to pay? — No, I cannot say that there is. 

I think these ai-e the main points, what I call extra 
pay and allowances. 

1321. Mr. Blackwood.— D o you think that officers 
have been obliged to reduce their rate and style of 
living in consequence of the increased cost of provisions? 

~ ^ am n °f prepared to answer that question. That 
is a matter I am not able to speak upon. It may 
be the case, but I am not able to say. I could not 
answer that question. 

1322. Mr. O’Reilly. — Have you got anything to 
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say on the subject of retirement ! — Yes, I have. I 
will <nve you the general impression. I think there 
ought to be a fixed period of retirement for the men. . 

1323. For the men and officers? — For the men and 
officers, yes. 

1324. What would you suggest as a reasonable and 
fitting period, first for the men and then for the officers? 
—Well, I think it should be the same, but perhaps it 
mi^ht be longer for officers, as they are not subject 
to the same amount of hardship as the men. 

1325. What would you say for men? — I would say 
thirty years, if they chose to leave at the end of 
that time on giving a month’s notice, and it should 
be compulsory on them to leave after thirty-five years’ 
service. I am strongly of opinion that a fixed period 
of retirement would do away with the necessity for 
medical certificates and Boards and the expense which 
attends the same. I have known cases where mem 
were exempt from certain duties for a period of more 
than two years awaiting a Board, and for all that time 
extra duty devolved upon their comrades. If a fixed 
period for retirement were adopted, I would suggest 
that the pensioners should be bound to assemble for 
duty in cases of sudden 'outbreak, &c., in fact, be con- 
nected with a Reserve Force. I think that they might 
also be made most useful in the pi'eventiou and detec- 
tion of crime ; scattered over the country, as they 
would be, their employment in this way would justify 
an increased pension list. 

1326. I think by the present scale of retirement if 
men were entitled to retire after twenty-five years’ 
service, they would receive half their then rate of pay. 
Don’t you think that retirement after twenty-five 
years’ service on such teyms would give an immense 
pension list?- I think it would — there can be hardly 
a doubt that it would ; but I may add to that that if 
men find they are better off at the expiration of 
twenty-five years in the force than they would be 
hi another situation, they will remain on as long as 
they can. 

1327. Yes, but would not this argument apply, that 
a man might consider he would be better off out of the 
constabulary after twenty-five years’ service, with a 
pension amounting to half his pay, 'while he was young 
enough to obtain a good class of remuneration in 
another service? — With regard to pension the present 
scale is not satisfactory under the new Act. Under 
the Act when I joined it was more satisfactory — then 
the men got nearly full pay. 

1328. You have not yet quite answered my question 
as to whether, if men were allowed at twenty-five 
years, while still hale and active, to retire on pensions, 
they would not leave the force with the view of sup- 
plementing the pension by the wages which they might 
obtain at that period of life in other employment ? — It 
is my conviction — perhaps I am going back upon what 
I said before — that men would prefer the old system 
of calculation of pension. That is not answering your 
question, but I do not want to avoid it. 

1329. Mr. Blackwood. — But when you advocate 
that retirement should be optional after twenty-five 
years’ service, you mean I presume that a man could 
only then retire upon certificate from the surgeon of 
bodily incapacity? — Oh no, I do not mean any 
such thing as retirement on the certificate of the 
medical man. I mean he should have an absolute 
right to retire if he pleases, and that he is peremptorily 
obliged to leave at thirty years’ service. 

1330. Mr. O’Reilly. — Assuming for a moment that 
it was considered desirable not to give the men the 
option of retiring until it might be reasonably con- 
sidered that in the majority of cases they were ' 
approaching the time of life at which they would be 
unfit for further service, what in your opinion should 
be the date at which that should be put ? — Perhaps it 
would be better to say thirty years and not twenty -five, 
and then to make it compulsory, and to give pensions 
in accordance with the term of service. I believe the 
men generally join at from eighteen to twenty-five 
years of age ; that would make them from fifty to sixty 



yearn of age at leaving. The best time of a man’s 
life is over at sixty. 

1331. Mr. Blackwood. — But do you think that a 
system of retirement after twenty-five yearn’ service 
under medical certificate and compulsory retirement 
at thirty would give more satisfaction to the force than 
the present? — I think the compulsory system would 
be more satisfactory than the medical certificate. 

1332. Why? — Well now, perhaps it is unfair, if I 
state the reason. It might look as if I wished to 
reflect upon others if I answered ; but cases have come 
under my own observation where men left the force 
under a medical certificate who were as sound as I am. 

1333. Mr. O’Reilly. — It is most essential you 
should state that? — Well, it is not fail - , and I would 
not like to say anything that would reflect upon others; 
but I could give illustrations of the fact I have stated. 

1334. Do you think the same consideration applies 
to officers with equal force as to men, or would it not 
rather be the case that officers might fairly be required 
to serve for a longer period, as they do not undergo 
the same hard work that the men do ? — I think my 
remarks would be fair as regards the officers as well 
as the men, for this reason, that one man can bear a 
great deal more than another, and may have a better 
constitution. There are some men at forty or fifty 
stronger than others at thirty. 

1335. Mr. Blackwood. — But suppose an officer 
receives his commission at the age of eighteen. At 
forty-three he has served twenty-five years, and is in 
the prime of life? — Perhaps the limit is too short — 
that of twenty-five years in the case of officers. 

1336. Mr. O’Reilly. — Would not the fairer limit 
in the case of officers be a limited term of service com- 
bined with a limited age ? — Well, I do not know. I 
think I could not go further in the case than I have 
gone. I think they should be put upon an equal 
footing. 

1337. Mr. Blackwood. — Before the last revision of 
the rates of pay the county inspector of the first class 
received ,£250 a year, with extra pay of £48 to five of 
that class? — Yes. 

1338. Their pay was then raised to £300? — Yes, 
that is the first class. 

1339. With the same allowances to five out of the 
number? — Yes, I think five is the number. 

1340. The salary was, therefore, increased by £50 
a year ? — Yes, but my service pay was done away with 
at the last revision, so that the real increase is only 
£2 a year. 

1341. Are you of opinion that that increase which 
has now taken effect for six years puts you in no 
better position than you were at that time ? — I can 
answer, so far as I am concerned. I am nearly thirty 
years in the force and I never was extravagant in any 
way, and I will say, without iVar of contradiction, 
that I never, up to the present day, was able to save 
a single penny. 

1342. Are you married ? — lam. 

1343. And have you a family? — No. 

1344. Did you joiu the force as an officer? — Oh, yes. 

1345. Mr. O’Reilly.— Have you anything to say 
on the subject of promotion— -I will take it first as the 
promotion through all the ranks of the service up to 
that of sub-inspector? — Yes; lam satisfied with the 
promotion from sub-constable to the rank of head con- 
stable ; but I do not think promotion to the rank of 
sub-inspector is, as a rule, desirable. If a man is un- 
manned and well educated, I think he should be pro- 
moted ; but if he is a married man with a family I 
think he would be more independent and better off in 
the ranks, or as a head constable, but I would increase 
his pay. 

1346. Mr. Blackwood. — Why are you not satisfied 
with the present system ? — In the first place, men who 
are promoted from the ranks are looked upon by the 
men without much respect ; in the second place, the 
gentry of the country have not the same respect for a 
man who rises from the ranks as for a man who rises 
from the position of a cadet. 

1347. Mr. O’Reilly. — But, with regard to the dis- 
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charge of police duty, in a country district, do you think 
a promoted head constable or a cadet from the depot is 
most competent to discharge the ordinary duties ? — I • 
certainly say the man of experience is more suited, be- 
cause a great many of the young men know nothing of 
their duties. When they first join they know very 
little indeed ; but now they are very much better in- 
structed, and they are not, as in olden times — I am 
speaking of my own day — so much in the power of their 
head constable. If an officer now-a-days exerts himself 
he is not in the power of the head constable at all, 
because he is instructed at the depot in the Phcenix 
Park, a plan that I consider most admirable. 

1348. If it were considered desirable to intrust the 
duties now discharged by sub-inspectors to a body of 
men who need not necessarily rank as gentlemen at 
all, would not your objection to promote a married 
head constable be done away with ? — As far as the 
duties go, yes ; but, as a rule, I would not promote 
them from the ranks. I do not think the force would 
be looked upon in the same light as it is to-day if that 
were done. 

1349. Do you think the ordinary duties would be 
less effectively discharged by such a class of men than 
by cadets ? — It is a difficult question to answer, be- 
cause you have a mere boy contending with a man of 
long experience, and he has to be trained in his duties, 
as the head constable had in his boyish days too. Of 
course, you would expect experienced men would be 
the best parties to take charge, at the same time I am 
afraid it would not work. Men have not the same re- 
spect for their own class, who have risen step by step, no 
doubt by their good conduct, as they have for gentle- 
men placed over them. 

1350. When a sub-inspector is absent from his 
station, are there any of his duties, except that of 
inspection of his stations, which are not performed 
by the head constable ? — I may say all the duties are 
performed, with the exception of attending petty ses- 
sions — even the financial duties. 

1351. In the absence of the sub-inspector does not 
the head constable attend petty sessions", and give the 
necessary information to the magistrates ? — No, as a 
rule he does not. 

1352. Not in his station? — Oh, yes, in his own 
station he does, but not in any of the sub-district sta- 
tions, unless specially ordered, or unless there is some 
case that requires his special attention. 

1353. Mr. Blackwood. — Do you remember ' any 
cases of disrespect to officers who have been promoted 
from the ranks % — I cannot particularize any case, but 
I know that is the feeling. 

1354. Is that the feeling that you have gathered 
from the opinions of the officers, or from the opinions 
of the men? — I have gathered it from the opinions of 
the men and civilians. 

1355. Do you think the opinion of civilians as to 
the respect which the men pay to officers promoted 
from the ranks is worth much ? — I do. I consider it 
worth a great deal. I know of cases in point. I have 
, known cases myself where I could obtain information 
from civilians where they would not intrust it to a 
head constable, who was a man of long experience and 
respectability. 

1356. That is not my question. What I want to 
know is whether you think the opinion of civilians 
with regard to the discipline of a quasi military force 
worth much ? — As to discipline, I -would ixot place any 
reliance xxpon what they say. 

1357. Is not a want of respect from the ranks to 
the officers a matter of discipline ? — That is a matter 
of discipline ; but first you asked me with regal'd to the 
officer's, and then you asked me with regard to civilians. 

1358. Mx\ O’Reilly. — Now, -with regard to pro- 
motion in the ranks, the county inspectors’ clerks have 
certain special advantages. Do you think that just 
to the rest of the foree ? — I do not think it is. They 
are, no doubt, all very well qualified men. They are 
very well up to office duty, but with regard to the 
duties of the force they may know the theory but not 
the practice. 



1 359. Do you think the system of favourable records 
for certain services counting towards promotion works 
well ? — Not at all in any grade of the force. I would 
say with regal'd to the special list, it has given more 
dissatisfaction than even the inadequacy of pay. The 
system of promoting an officer twenty-five steps is very 
unsatisfactory. 

1360. At present you have the power of inflicting 
fines, I think, up to 10s. ? — Yes. 

1361. And you can inflict a fine on the spot, either 
when you meet a man or when you are going your 
round of inspection ? — Yes. 

1362. Do you think it would be satisfactory if you 
were obliged to inflict such punishment in your office 
or in your orderly room? — I believe that in my own 
office would be the best place to inflict a fine. The 
other mode might cause irritation to the man at the 
•moment, and lead to unpleasant results. I may tell 
you honestly and candidly I am greatly opposed to 
these fines — I mean heavy penalties. 

1363. Do you think it would work well if you, a 
county inspector, had the power in cases of petty breaches 
of discipline as opposed to a serious fault, of inflicting a 
certain slight disciplinary punishment without carry- 
ing a record, such as ordering a man for an extra tour 
of duty, or extra tour of patrol ?— I am nearly three 
years a county inspector — at least I am in my third 
year, and the quarterly sheets of punishment are 
before you. You will see veiy few fines there. . I 
have it in my power to punish men in another way. 
My reason is very shortly this. If I find a man guilty 
of a slight breach of discipline, I have the power of 
punishing him. I can, in the first place, send him to 
a station where he wouldn’t be perhaps so comfortable 
as the one he then was in ; and secondly, I send him 
at his own expense. I punish him in reality in two 
ways, but there is no unfavourable record or mark 
against him in consequence of my doing so. I have no 
hesitation in saying that a man would much rather be 
fined than transferred from a good station to a station 
where he would have more to do. 

1364. Mr. Blackwood.; — The object of punishment 
is not to inflict something which they like, but some- 
thing which they don’t like ? — Exactly ; that is the 
object, it is something they don’t like. Then with 
regard to heavy fines, it is most discouraging to men, 
and if these heavy penalties are put upon them, they 
get dissatisfied, discontented, and they go on from 
bad to worse, until ultimately it ends in dismissal. I 
have not had a case myself, but there are instances 
of men who having to pay up large fines took care, 
when the reduction of 8a was made out of their 
month’s pay, that there was not another reduction, for 
they deserted. Another objection to large fines, in 
my mind, is this — suppose a man goes on from bad to 
worse, he is dismissed before he pays that fine. Every 
penny of that fine, at least every penny that is coming 
to him, goes to pay it, or partly pay it, with the 
exception of his messing and cooking. Now, with 
regard to these heavy fines, I will just mention one 
other matter ; I know it, and certainly it has been 
very distressing to me. From time to time the men 
leaving the force, the last penny having been deducted 
from them that could be deducted, became chargeable 
on their kind comrades for as much as will bring them 
to their natiye places. That is my experience. 

1365. Mr. O’Reilly. — Do you think would it work 
or not if a man was allowed to wipe out a bad record 
against him by length of service without any fault 
being found with him ? — That is another point I am 
very glad you asked me about, for I have a very decided 
opinion with regard to it. I have had under me 
extremely good men that were defaulters, and were 
punished severely. I could not do anything for them, 
and I think there ought to be a limit to the punish- 
ment. I think that, if a man has been punished for 
breach of discipline, and serves five years afterwards 
without an unfavourable record, the bad one should be 
cancelled. I have no doubt such a rule would work 
weU. 

1366. With regard to the mode of inflicting punish- 
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ment, do you think the present courts of inquiry 
<nve satisfaction to the men ? — I do, generally speaking. 
Indeed I may say they invariably give satisfaction. 

1367. Two suggestions have been made with regard 
to them, and I should like to know your opinion as to 
each of these two suggestions. One is that they should 
consist of three officers instead of two, and the second 
is that the officers should be sworn as on court- 
martials? — With regard to swearing, I think itshould be 
unnecessary, because if a person is so base as to give an 
unfair decision when he is not sworn, I think he would 
do the same thing if he was sworn. That is my view. 

1368. With regard to the other, that they should 
consist of three officers instead of two ? — I don’t think 
there is anything objectionable in having two officers. 
If I was on a court of inquiry myself, I would prefer 
having a third one, because, to use the old saying," two 
heads are better than one.” 

1369. I suppose you are aware that no officer in 
the army is allowed to sit on any court-martial without 
being sworn — would that at all change your opinion 
as to the desirability of swearing officers ? — I was not 
aware of that fact. My reason for what I have just 
said is that you will . seldom find two officers, one a 
junior and one a senior, differing aS to the finding. 

1370. How many mounted orderlies are there in 
your district ? — There are seven stations and nine 
mounted orderlies. 

1371. Do you think that nine mounted orderlies 
are required to discharge the duties of the force ? — 
I think they are very little use. Will you allow me 
to qualify that ? I say they are very little use now 
when we have got the telegraph. Provided the station 
has not got the telegraph, which few have not, it cer- 
tainly is necessary to have a mounted man to forward 
important despatches. 

1372. There is a rule now which compels the children 
of married policemen, over fourteen and a half years 

• of age, to be sent out of barracks. In your opinion is 
that rule necessary for the good conduct of the force ? 
— I have not known a case of any impropriety on 
the part of the families of men with each other. 
I think, as a rule, it would be more desirable they 
should be removed ; but there are exceptions. For 
instance, I may tell you that in some barracks the 
head constable’s apartments are separated from the 
men’s barracks, except by a passage from his kitchen 
to the kitchen of the barracks. That is tire exception ; 
that is not the rule, but to prevent scandal I think it 
would be more desirable that the rule should be ob- 
served. 

.1373. Mr. Blackwood. — Is it your opinion that 
there is a general dissatisfaction in the force existing 
at present ? — There is. 

1374. Do you apprehend any practical results from 
that dissatisfaction? — I do. The result is just simply 
this, that if some change is not made, and very shortly 
made, we will lose our best men, as we are losing them 
every day. 

1375. Mr. O’Reilly. — Is there any other point 
you would. like to bring before the Commissioners? — 
There is a point that I think, if carried out, would 
give satisfaction, and that is, to put the Irish con- 
stabulary on the same footing as the English con- 
stabulary. I will give you my reason for that, namely, 
that many men of our service have left it in order to 



join the English force for the purpose as they said of October SI 
bettering their- condition. I know they have done A th 
so, for I have had letters from officers in England Stafford esq. 
asldng me about the character of the men. 

1376. Your force is the county constabulary ? — It is. 

1377. Do you mean the English county constabu- 
lary ? — Well I am not conversant with the English 
county constabulary, nor the other English police forces, 
but it seems the pay of both must be much better, 
for our men go to the county constabulary. They 
would not leave us if the pay was not better. 

1378. You have said you think it desirable that 

the Irish county constabulary should be put on the 
same footing in all respects with the English county 
constabulary. Are you aware that that would involve 
filling up the positions of all the officers in the force 
except the head of each county, from the ranks of the 
force ? — I was not aware of that. I merely say with 

regard to pay, not as regards the head of the force 
at all. With regard to extra pay or the allowances 
of the force, I think, also, that they should be uniform. 

1379. Will you explain? — What I mean is that 
men going to assizes, going to elections, petty sessions, 
and fairs, &c., should have the same allowance for all, 
when necessarily absent ten hours. 

J.380. Do you mean the marching allowance should 
be the same under all circumstances ? — Yes, the nightly 
allowance. 

1381. Mr. Blackwood. — But are not the expenses 
higher on some occasions than on others — for instance 
at assizes ? — Yes, on oc.casions of sudden disturbance 
at elections or assizes. This occurred at Lisburn in 
my own county a short time ago. There the expenses 
were excessive, and of course people took advantage 
of the occasion. I wish also to say that it would be 
desirable if married men, out of barracks, were allowed 
a small sum weekly for lodging. 

1382. Do you think there is any dissatisfaction in 
the force with regard to the extent the force is officered 
by Protestants? — I don’t think there is the slightest 
objection. I never knew the slightest objection with 
regard to religion. I may also observe there is another 
matter which is very important, and that is with 
regard to the fitting and clothing of the men. The 
allowance for fitting clothing is not sufficient. I would 
make a suggestion to remedy that, which is this, 
that the men be allowed the actual and reasonable 
expense of fitting their clothes ; and I would further 
add that if possible there should be tenders sent in to 
the county inspector from qualified tailors to fit the 
men in their district if it could be so managed ; for 
there are few country tailors that can fit uniforms 
properly. There are men who would be very glad 
to contract for two or three districts ; and if they 
were acquainted with the fitting of uniform, which 
is different from plain clothes, it would meet the 
present difficulty, and could be done with much more 
ease to the men. 

1383. I may mention to you that you do not attend 
here at the suggestion of the Inspector-General, but 
that the Commissioners selected you from the list en- 
tirely of their own accord? — I ought to feel very much 
obliged to you for selecting me. I think it right to 
state, that if the reasonable demands of the men are 
not complied with before long, they will resign in large 
numbers. 



George Garrett Black, esq., examined. 



1384. Mr. O’Reilly. — What is your rank in the 
constabulary ? — First-class sub-inspector at Newry. 

1385. What is your length of service ? — Over 
eighteen years. 

1386. How did you first enter the force? — I got the 
appointment by nomination, subject to a test exami- 
nation. 

1387. I wish to mention to you, as I have mentioned 
to other officers, that the Inspector-General had nothing 



to say to the selection of the witnesses who have been 
called here to-day. The Commissioners themselves 
have selected you and others who have been examined 
out of the body of officers. Do you understand ? — I do. 

1388. And also that if I do not take you in detail 
through a great many points, it is because we have 
already had them at length before us ; and when I 
find you agree substantially with previous witnesses, 
it will be unnecessary to take your evidence. I would 
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first ask you, what do you consider the principal 
grievance of the force ? — That there is no limit to ser- 
vice, and that men cannot retire after a certain period 
of service on pension. I consider that the greatest 

1389. What limit would you suggest as a reasonable 
one 1 — I say the men should be allowed to retire after 
twentyffive years’ service. 

1390. And as regards the officers ? — And the officers 
I would say after thirty years. 

1391. Have you ever considered to what extent an 
optional retirement after twenty-five years’ service 
would burthen the country with a pension list? — It 
would burthen the country very much — the public 
purse to a great amount. 

1392. Your men generally enter the force at from 
eighteen to twenty years of age % — The average is about 
twenty-four ; the age is now from eighteen to twenty- 
seven, and I think twenty-four is about the average 
for officers and men at present. The officers formerly 
joined younger than at present, and so did the men. 

1393. If the force was made more attractive the 
men would enter generally as. early as they could ? — 

I think they would. 

1394. Your proposal for an optional retirement after 
twenty-five, years’ service would enable a man to retire 
at the age of forty-three. Would not that be a very 
young age for all men to retire from the constabulary 
service? — We find meh are completely worn out at 
thirty years’ service ; after twenty-five years’ service 
they are not so useful or efficient, and after that they 
get worse and worse. I think it not too early to allow 
men to retire after twenty-five years’ service. 

1395. What do you think the next great grievance 
of the force ? — The inadequacy of the pay. 

139G. What are the chief grounds on which you 
base the proposition that the pay is inadequate ? Is 
it increased cost of living since the pay was fixed ? — 
Certainly, increased cost of living. 

1397. Anything else ? — And increased civilization. 
In fact, men require greater comforts now than they 
did in former times, and, of course, they compare their 
own service with the English service. A great number 
of men have joined that service. Two or three hun- 
dred men joined within three or four months ; so I 
have heard from an officer. . 

1398. What English force have these two or three 
hundred joined? — The Staffordshire Constabulary. 
One of their own officers told me so. 

1399. An officer of the Staffordshire Constabu- 
lary ? — Yes, that between 200 and 300 of the Irish 
constabulary had joined that force within three or four 
months. He also mentioned the rates of pay at which 
they joined. One reason why I mention this is, that 
one of the men wrote over to his comrades, trying to 
induce them to join by the glowing terms in which he 
spoke of the increase of pay, and all that. 

1400. Is there any other reason you would assign 
besides the inadequacy of pay ? — I find that the men 
are in debt. We don’t like to inquire ; jf we knew it 
:is a fact we are obliged to report, and we don’t inquire. 
The men are embarrassed, and I would say living very 
poorly. The condition of married men is, in fact, 
miserable. 

1401. Have you compared their pay with the rate 
of pay of other classes of the same type in the 
country ? — Yes ; I know the rates of pay in the 
country. Of course, I would not compare them with 
the common labourers — they are not taken from that 
class — but I would compare them with the artisan 
class. That class receive 4s. 6<7. a day. 

1402. Now, with regard to the pay of officers, what 
have you got to say ? — Well, if I were to offer a sug- 
gestion, I would say they ought to receive £100 a year 
additional to their pay, and I think that could be done 
without expense to the Government. 

1403. Do you mean all ranks of officers? — Yes; 
the sub-inspectors £100 a year, and the county 
inspectors £200 a year, additional. I think that 
coxild be done without expense to the Government ; in 



fact, they would have £2,000 a year on hand after- 
wards. The way I would suggest that should be done 
is this — to do away with the mounted police, which is 
an obsolete force. 

1404. The mounted orderlies? — Yes. You could 
get back over 300 men to the active force. That 
would save £11,500, the mere forage. I would also 
suggest that the officers’ private orderlies be taken 
away ; that is 300 more men — 600 altogether - . 

1405. By private orderlies you mean servants? — 
Servants. I would suggest that the third class of sub- 
inspectors be done away with— that is 70— and only 
have the first and second class. The saving on their 
income would amount to over £12,000 a year. 

1406. Am I right in taking it that you would re- 
duce the number of sub-inspectors by 70? — Yes; I 
would reduce them by 70 third-class sub-inspectors, 
and leave their duty to be discharged by head con- 
stables. There are 70 stations out of the many places 
where sub-inspectors would be lost, and where a head 
constable would act as well ; and then, by giving £100 
a year to each of the sub-inspectors, and £200 a year to 
the county inspectors, there would remain a balance of 
over £2,000 in the hands of the Government. The 
sale of the horses of the mounted orderlies, which I 
have not taken into account, would bring in about 
£6,000, at the rate of £20 for each. 

1407. Mr. Blackwood.— The abolition of the third- 
class inspectors would render necessary, I presume, an 
increase of the number of the higher rank ? — No, not 
at all. 

1408. Mr. O’Reilly.— On what grounds would you 
base the demand for increased pay to the officers ? — I 
think they require it as Much as the men on 
account of the increased prices of provisions, and the 
social position they are obliged to uphold, and the in- 
crease of civilization, and the pay of the officers in the 
English force and the other forces we compare with 
our own. 

1409. Would you tell me with what officers in the 
English force you would compare the sub-inspectors of 
the Irish Constabulary ? — I don’t know exactly what 
they are called, whether superintendents or chief con- 
stables ; but they are men who have joined in the 
same way as the sub-inspectors. 

1410. Mr. O’Reilly. — Are you aware that in the 
English County Constabulary and in the Metropolitan 
Force, and City of London Police, there is no class of 
officers analogous to sub-inspectors — that all these 
forces are officered entirely from the ranks with the 
exception of county inspectors ? — As regards the county 
constabulary, the gentleman I spoke of was a lieutenant 
in the army ; he is in the Staffordshire force, and he is 
not a county officer. . He led me to suppose he was in 
the same position as I was. 

1411. Is there any other ground on which you would 
base it ? — The social position they are obliged to keep 
up — the increased civilization, I call it. 

1412. Could you base the proposal for the increased 
pay on the part of the officers on the same ground as 
it is based on the pai-t of the men — namely, the diffi- 
culty of obtaining fitting persons at the present rate of 
pay ? — I don’t think so. 

1413. Is there any other point connected with the 
pay of either officers or men you would like to bring 
under our attention ? — With regal'd to the men, I 
would suggest that the married men should get lodging 
money ; they suffer very much. 

1414. Is it not a fact that all the men in the force 
are allowed to marry after a short time of service 1 — 
They are. 

1415. And then would not an allowance to all mar- 
ried men be a large increase of pay, and to some extent 
an irregular one ; that is, you would be absolutely paying 
a man for getting married rather than remaining sin- 
gle ? — I would not give an inducement to marriage ; 
I would suggest 6 d. a day lodging money for those 
who are out of barracks. I would also suggest that 
the married men in barracks should get an allowance 
for fuel and light. 
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1416. Have you anything to say to the rate of pen- 
sion at present — the amount of money that is given ? 

ipke money given as pension is altogether too 

small ; that is, the present rate. I could not calculate 
the scale at -which it should be struck. 

1417. Do you think the present scale -would be 
satisfactory if the rate of pay -was increased ? — Increased 
according to tic pay S I think it would. 

1418. Have you got anything to say with regard to 
promotion in the different ranks of the service below 
that of sub-inspectors— I mean the promotion from the 
rank of sub-constable to head constable 7 — —I think pro- 
motion from the ranks ought to rest altogether with 
the sub-inspector. 

1419. Do you mean that each sub-inspector should 
have the promotion of men in his own district ? — In 
his own district I think the sub-inspector should have 
the power of a veto — that no men but those he re- 
commends should be promoted. 

1420. Mr. Blackwood.— But, as I understand, the 
county inspector is obliged to give his reasons for 
recommending anyone for promotion whom the sub- 
inspector has not recommended ? — Yes, and the sub- 
inspector must give his reasons for not recommending 
that one ; there is a check and a counter check. 

1421. Then the sub-inspectors have at present the 
power of stating their reasons against the promotion 
of a man? — They have to state their reasons for not 
recommending the promotion of a man. 

1422. Do you think it would tend to the good dis- 
cipline of the force that a subordinate officer in the 
rank of a sub-inspector should have the absolute power 
of vetoing the recommendation of his superior officer ? 
—I do not, but I think the county inspectors may 
often be deceived, not having the same intimate 
knowledge of the men that the sub-inspector must 
have. 

1423. But surely if both the sub-inspector and the 
county inspector state their reasons for or against pro- 
motion would it not be improper that a final decision, 
in some cases at least, should rest with the subordinate 
officer?— I would not say that, but if the county in- 
spector recommends a man the sub-inspector offers no 
opposition no matter how much he may feel at seeing 
a man more eligible passed over. 

1424. In that he is acting against the regulations ? 
— He is, but his subordinate does not like to interfere. 

1425. Do the regulations provide for all that is 
necessary ? — They do. 

1426. Do you think that a system under which the 
constabularly should obtain a slight annual increase 
of pay instead of remaining for six or eight years in 
receipt of the same pay, would work satisfactorily ? — 
1 think if you want to keep men in the force, I would 
not give them the annual increase, but I would have 
them to look forward to a larger increase. 

1427. Mr. O’Reilly. — At present county inspec- 
tors’ clerks have an advantage in respect of promotion. 
Do you think that works justly with respect to the 
rest of the force ? — I know it creates jealousy amongst 
the men, but they are a superior class, generally 
speaking — intelligent men. It is a decided advantage 
to be a county inspector’s clerk on account of the rapid 
promotion he gets, but I really wordd not like to give 
an opinion. 

1428. Mr. Blackwood. — But I suppose, as a gene- 
ral rule, that the fact of being a county inspector’s 
clerk, is evidence that the man is somewhat superior 
to the rest ? — Yes, of course ; generally speaking, they 
are more intelligent, and more prepared for the duties 
of a head constable. 

1429. Mr. O’Reilly. — Do you think would it work 
better if the position of inspector’s clerk was made a 
desirable one in itself, without giving a man a better 
chance of promotion than the man who does the 
actual daily work of the force ? — I do, decidedly. I 
think it would be a change for the better. 

1430. Do you think that the system of promoting 
head constables to the rank of sub-inspector works 
well or not? — I do not think it works well. 



1431. Give your reasons? — I don’t think head October 3 
constables, as a rule, are suited for the position they „ ~ M 
are to hold. In special cases men should be promoted Blac j? e3q _ 
from the rank of head constable to that of sub- 
inspector, but they should be men fitted by education 

and personal appearance, and previous habits, for the 
rank and position which they are to keep afterwards. 

The sub-inspectors generally mix with the gentry of 
the county, and those who are promoted do not mix 
with the people about, and they are not looked up to 
by the men themselves -with the same respect as the 
other officers are. 

1432. Do you think the efficiency of the force 
would suffer by the officers not being sought by the 
local gentry? — I do. I think the social position has 
a great deal to do with the efficiency of the force. 

1433. Would you explain in what way that ope- 

rates ? — The magistrates, for instance, treat an officer 
as one of themselves; they have that confidence in 
him which one gentleman would have in another, 
but they never do the same with the promoted 
men. . 

1434. Do you mean treat them as a social equal ; 
but that they would not treat the promoted head 
constable in the same confidential manner in the dis- 
charge of his duty ?— I think there is that peculiarity 
more like freemasonry, if I might use the expression, 
between gentlemen. They would not have the same 
confidential intercourse with the promoted man, that 
they would with the man that is not promoted. 

1435. Mr. Blackwood— I think, at present, every 
fourth vacancy is given either to the son of an officer 
or to a head constable ? — I believe that is about the 



proportion. , 

1436. Are you aware of any instance m which 
the promotion of a head constable to the rank of 
sub-inspector has worked imsatisfactorily in the way 
you have described?— Yes ; I don’t mean to mention 
names, but I have known a great number of men 
who were raised from the ranks, some of whom you 
could associate with, and others with whom you could 

1437. Mr. O’Reilly. — Are there any duties dis- 
charged by sub-inspectors which could not be discharged 
adequately by a superior class of officers still remain- 
ing in the body of the force— in other words, a supe- 
rior class of head constables, analogous to the English 
superintendent?— That is, the mere working of the 



1438. The duties of the force? — There is not any 
particular- branch of a sub-inspector’s duties that a 
man of that class could not do. 

1439. You are acquainted as to the present mode 
in which persons are examined as to their knowledge 
of the Police Code and Acts of Parliament ?— Yes. 

1440. Is it understood that they are required 
to have a minute knowledge, though not a perfect 
verbal knowledge, of those things? Yes. 

1441. Do you think that bears hard on men? 
Certainly; men feel it very much — the men that are 
not clever, men who have not good memories. The 
officers feel very much to have to report these men. 
It is want of intellect, want of memory, which some 
persons have to a greater extent than others, There 
are some men with defective memories who are good 
detectives, good policemen. 

1442. Do you think these men fail m their recol- 
lection of the substance of what is required of them, 
or that they fail in not recollecting its exact terms— 
you understand what I mean ? — I do ; they may have 
an intimate knowledge of it, though they cannot express 
it in words ; those men who cannot express themselves 
on a subject have a certain knowledge of the substance. 
Set them to do a certain thing and they will do it ; 
but they have not the theory of the thing. These are 
the old policemen. The young men can learn the 
Codes and Regulations, but they cannot perform the 



duties as well. 

1443. Do you think that the rule which 
man in charge responsible for the conduct 



makes the 
of the men 

I 
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October 31. under his charge acts with undue severity on the 
George Garrett ^ ormer - — There may be special instances in which it 
Black, esq. does ; but I would not like to have it altered. 

1444. Then, there is a rule that the children over 
fourteen and a half years old, of policemen living in 
barracks, must be sent out of barracks. Do you tlnnk 
that that rule might be relaxed with safety to the 
discipline of the force 1 — My own opinion is that there 
ought to be no children in the barracks at all, unless 
children of tender age. It would work badly for the 
morality of the girls. 

1445. The men have to supply a great portion of 
their own clothing ? — The making of them. 

1446. No, but they have to supply a great part of 
their own clothing ? — The necessaries, they have. 

1447. Would it, in your opinion, be a great advan- 
tage to the men if they could draw these articles from 
the army stores at contract prices ? — I don’t know ; I 
should think that if they could get them cheaper it 
would be an advantage. 

1448. Mr. Blackwood. — You have spoken of the 
advantage which you think attends the appointment 
of gentlemen to sub-inspectorships in respect to their 
association with the gentry. Do you think any bad 
results would follow the promotion of head constables 
to the rank of sub-inspector, in respect to the discipline 
of the force ? — I do. 

1449. In what respect ? — The men would not treat 
the promoted head constables with the same respect, 
and they never have done so. They always call them 
by their nicknames. For instance, if a man who is 
promoted from the rank of head constable is called 
Daniel, the men call him “Dan,” just as he was 
called amongst his old comrades, and I cannot under- 
stand that to be respectful in speaking of their superior 
officer. The promoted men, too, are spoken to in a 
way in which I think they ought not by the men — 
familiarly. 

1450. But obedience is enforced? — It is enforced. 
Besides I know that the men who have been pro- 
moted are the greatest tyrants possible. Having been 
amongst the men themselves, they are up to all their 
little tricks and ways, and they are down on them 
more severely than a gentleman would think of being, 
and the men don’t like serving under them if they can 
help it. You can ask the opinion of any of the 10,000 
men in the force. I can mention, as a matter of fact, 
that first, before coming away, I spoke to my head 
constable, who is as active and intelligent a man as 
we have, and one that I did recommend for the rank 
of sub-inspector, and I asked him “ what do you think 
of promoting sub-inspectors from the ranks 1 ? ” and he 
said “ I won’t hear of it.” I think that, if a head 
constable got £100 a year he would be better off as 
regards himself. Men who have been promoted have 
told me that they greatly regretted it — that they were 
almost ruined with the increased expense at first, and 
that they felt themselves out of place. They felt per- 
fectly miserable. They felt as if they were neither on 
dry land nor in the water. They could not associate 
with the persons with whom they had been in the habit 
of associating — they could not do that at all ; and those 
above them would not associate with them. They are 
in the most miserable position both for themselves and 
the force. 

1451. Mr. O’Reilly. — Have you considered your 
salaries in comparison with those of the rank of any 
other men in civil life in this country 1 ? — No ; I am not 
aware what salaries are paid. 

1452. Would you compare yourselves in social rank 
to the curates of what was the Established Church 
in Ireland? — No ; for they were paid most miserably. 

1453. But as regards class? — As regards social 
position — that would be a very good comparison. 

1454. Their emoluments were about an average of 
£75 ayear?— Formerly it was; butnowitisabout£150 
a year. I know a great deal about the Church, being the 
son of a clergyman myself, and my father being a 
rector in Wexford. The salaries of the curates are 
about £150 a year now. 



1455. Would you compare the rate of pay with that 
of the clerks in banks ?- — No. 

1456. Why not? — I don’t consider them on the 
same footing ; but in a rank immediately below ours. 

1457. Even the clerks in the head banks in Dublin ? 
— Even in the head banks in Dublin. 

1458. Mr. Blackwood. — Would you compare your- 
selves with the clerks in the different Government 
departments ? — Yes, in the War Office and others. The 
Government clerks always take a higher standing than 
bank clerks. 

1459. Mr. O’Reilly. — Have you looked into the 

rates of salaries paid to the clerks in these offices ? I 

have not. 

1460. With regal'd to the system of promotion, of 
course you know that you have a system of a special 
list, in which a man is placed higher up when he gets 
three favourable records ? — Yes. 

1461. Do you think that works well? — No — very 
badly, both for officers and men. 

1462. Could you give any reason for that? — It 
creates jealousy amongst the men, for there are cases 
where the good man, the better man, and the best 
police officer is passed over. They are better men ; 
but they happen to have no oppoi'tunity of obtaining a 
l'ecord. I would suggest that a special reward should be 
given for a special record, for I think that the system 
of special records, as now followed, does a good deal 
of harm. 

1463. Mr. Blackwood. — But there must be some 
system by which special mention can be made of men 
who acquit themselves in an exceptional manner ? — 
Cei-tainly ; I would specially reward them for special 
services, and I would alter the present system of pro- 
motion to that by seniority. 

1464. But still, ought it not to be that exceptional 
merit ought to be promoted to a higher rank? — I 
would not have that. I would not take a man who 
happened to have a record, and put him over the 
heads of men who had no opportunity of getting one, 
aiuj,- who was as good with that exception ; and for 
this reason — that you pass over men far better in every 
way — better officers and better policemen, who, be- 
cause they happened not to be in the same position 
as the others, have no chance of getting a record. Men 
who are stationed in quiet localities cannot get records, 
for they have no oppoi'tunity ; but the men who are 
in disturbed districts may do so, although the others 
may be much better men and far better policemen ; 
but if they have not the opportunity they will not get 
the records. 

1465. Then what kind of a reward would you give 
for special services ? — A running scale, according to the 
higher nature of the duties performed. I would give 
them the reward in money. 

1466. Mr. O’Reilly. — Have you any suggestions 
to make on the subject of punishments? — I think the 
punishment is much too severe as regards all the men. 
That is my own opinion. I think the fines inflicted 
latterly are too heavy, and that the men are punished 
more than the Inspector-General understands. I don’t 
think that Colonel Wood would wish to inflict too 
heavy a fine on anybody ; but I think, in fact, that the 
present system punishes the men in disproportion to 
the offence. 

1467. Mr. Blackwood. — But do you think that, 
since a strict system of discipline is necessary in a force 
constituted as the Royal Irish Constabulary, it would 
be advantageous to lower the scale of fines ?— - Certainly. 

1468. Mr. O’Reilly. — Have you anything to say 
with reference to the power of inflicting punishment 
which is given to the Inspector-General? — I think there 
ought to be a board for that pui'pose. I don’t think 
it should be left to any one man to inflict punishment. 

I do not mean in trifling cases, but in serious cases, 
involving reduction or dismissal. As regards both 
officers and men, I think that punishment should only 
be inflicted by a board. 

1469. Whom do you think that board should con- 
sist of? — With regard to the men, the county inspector 
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and three officers ; and -with regard to ourselves, the 
Inspector-General, the assistant or deputy Inspector- 
General, the county inspector of Dublin, and the Com- 
mandant at the depot. 

1470. With regard to every recorded punishment 
being retained against a man to the end of his service, 
do you not think it would -work well amongst the men 
if it were allowed that a certain length of good service 
should wipe it out altogether ? — Certainly, and I would 
suggest seven years. 

1471. But would you think it just to those men 
•who never had a bad record against them, that a man 
who, eight years ago, had committed an offence, should 
be placed on the same footing with them ? — Certainly 
not, and they could not be on the same footing ; the 
men who had the bad records would be prevented 
from promotion for seven years, and the men who had 
none would be creeping up. 

1472. Mr. Blackwood. — Does the system of un- 
favourable records affect the pension 1— It does. 

1473. And would you not think it right that it 
ou"ht, to a certain extent, have an effect on the pen- 

giou? I do; I think that ought to be left to the 

pensioning board — to their discretionary powers. 

1474. Mr. O’Reilly. — Several suggestions have 
been made with regard to the formation, of these 
courts of inquiry. One is that the court of inquiry 
should consist of three officers instead of two ; what 
is your opinion 1 — I think it is immaterial. 

1475. An d secondly, that the officers constituting 
the court should be sworn as in a court-martial in the 
army ? — I think that is also immaterial. 

1476. At present, as I am informed, when a man 
is brought to trial before a court, he is not supplied 
with a list of the witnesses against him. Do you think 
that such a list should be furnished to him previous 
to his trial ? — I think so — that would be fair. 

1477. At present the head of the force, to whom 
’the finding of the court of inquiry is referred, has the 

power of sending back the finding to the court for re- 
vision. Do you think, it fair that that power ought 
to be exercised ? — I do not ; but I think the Inspector- 
General should have power to send back the finding 
if there was any portion of it that required explanation, 
to ask the court why they came to cei-tain conclusions, 
and to show how they arrived at the findings ; but I 
think he should not ask them to find a new ver- 



dict— I think that places the officers in a very false October^ 31. 
position. . , . , , George Garrett 

1478. Is there anytlnng else you would wish to iji ackiCS q. 
say on the whole subject altogether ? — On one point— 

with i-egard to the pension and pay of the officers, I 
would suggest that the allowances should bo dono 
away with and a bulk sum given in their place — that 
is an idea of mine. Calculating my own pay and 
allowances at £270 a year, that with the allowance of 
£30 for a servant would come up to £300 a year ; 
and I think it would be better to give the lump 
sum — to include the forage allowance and the lodging 
allowance. It would be better that way, for it would 
go in towards a pension. 

1479. Mr. Blackwood. — You are stationed at 
Newry ? — Yes. 

1480. Has the cost of living very much increased 
there ? — It has — very much. 

1481. How 1 — In house rent. I pay £50 a year 
for a house which was let seven years ago for £35 a 
year, and also in provisions. 

1482. Are the local rates very high? — Yes ; we pay 
5s. in the pound. 

1483. Mr. Blackwood. — Do you think the cost of 
living has increased in a greater proportion than the 
increase of pay which was given to the sub-inspectors 
six years ago? — It has. I never made the calcula- 
tion, but no doubt it is so. 

1484. Do you apprehend any serious results from 
the general dissatisfaction prevailing in the force? — I 
don’t think you will have a force at all unless their 
grievances are redressed. I know that the men have 
stated to myself that they will not stay. 

1485. Do you think that the men of long service 
will leave, and are willing to resign at the risk of 
relinquishing their pensions? — No; the men of long 
service will remain. They cannot leave ; the men of 
up to six years’ service will go, if they do not get 
higher pay. I know what they are looking for, and I 
think it is very reasonable. They expect £1 a week 
for sub-constables to commence with, and that the head 
constable should get £100 a year. They expect that 
they should go from £50 to £100 a year. In the dis- 
trict adjoining mine there are fifteen men who are pre- 
pared to go at once if they don’t get the increase. 

1486. Is there any other point that you would like 
to mention ? — I don’t know of anything. 
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1487. Mr. O’Reilly.— What is your rank in the 
force ? — I am a second class sub-inspector, eight years 
and two months in the force. I entered the force as 
a cadet by competitive examination ; and my present 
station is in Killaloe, county Clare. 

1488. I wish to mention to you that the officers 
who have been called here to-day as witnesses have not 
been in any way selected by the Inspector-General ; 
but that they have been chosen by the Commissioners 
themselves. Would you state what you consider the 
principal grievances in the force in the order of 
gravity? — I think as to pay and allowances — pen- 
sions and retirement regulations ; these are the chief 
grievances. 

1489. Am I to take it both as regards officers and 
men ? — Both as regards officers and men. 

1490. On what would you ground the claim for 
increased pay as regards the men ? — I think the in- 
creased cost of living. The prices of provisions are 
very much increased, and there is a general increase 
of wages throughout the country. 

1491. There is the competition of other services ? — 
Yes. 

1492. And on what would you base the claim of 
increased pay on the part of the officers? — Much on 

1493. Would you extend it to the last ground, 
namely, increase of competition with the other services? 
— Oh no ; but with regard to increased cost of living 
for the officers, lodging, &c. 



1494. Has there been an increased cost of living 
since the officers had their last increase of pay in 
1866 %— Yes ; but the last iucrease of pay was very 
trifling, and in fact, there was nothing more to some 
of the ranks than before that. The pay increased was 
even then quite insufficient. 

1495. Can you state any particular fact showing 
the increased cost of living since 1866, whether as re- 
gards officers or men ? — Fuel has increased immensely 
since 1866, and also meat. 

1496. Yes ; I take it that we have had all these in- 
creases which have been all over the country already , 
but is there any particular fact which has come under 
your own knowledge in a more pointed manner ; do 
you know anything of the increased cost of living for 
your men?— No, except a general knowledge which 
we all have of the increased cost of living. 

1497. Is there any point to which you would wish 
to call the attention of the Commissioners ; at what 
period do you think a. man might retire ? — I think 
that after thirty years’ service a man should be entitled 
to retire. 

1498. Mr. Blackwood. — Not compulsorily? — JNot 
compulsorily. If they chose, and were fit, they might 
serve longer. 

1499. Mr. O’Reilly.— Upon what would you base 
your information or opinion — would it not be that 
after thirt y years’ service the men are generally be- 
coming inefficient ? — Generally after thirty years ser- 
vice the men do become more or less inefficient. 
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1500. Would you make any proposition with regard 
to the retirement of the officers ? — I should say the 
same. 

1501. With regard to promotion up to the rank of 
head constable, have you anything that you would like 
to state as to the present mode of promotion to that 
rank ? — I think that the promotion is greatly retarded 
by keeping men who are head constables and constables 
longer in the service than they are fit through age, and 
who are physically unfit. Promotion from the ranks is 
verymuch retarded. If the men were allowed to retire — 
if the head constables, constables, and men were allowed 
to retire after thirty years’ service, it would give a great 
impetus to promotion from the ranks. 

1502. Do you think that the present system of pro- 
motion from the lower ranks works well generally ? — 
I think it works very well. 

1 503. You know that county inspectors’ clerks have 
certain special advantages over the other men in the 
force? — Yes. 

1504. Do you think that works well with respect to 
the rest of the force ?— No ; for they have not the 
harassing duties of the other men, and I don’t think 
that they should have special advantages. 

1505. Has it come to your knowledge that these 
special advantages of the county inspectors’ clerks ex- 
cited or did not excite any discontent amongst the 
other members of the force ? — I have sometimes heard 
men reflecting upon it. County inspectors’ clerks 
are, generally speaking, men of more intelligence 
and better educated than other members of the force. 

1506. Have you considered whether the working of 
the special list with x-egard to promotion wox-ks well or 
not ? — I don’t think it works very well. 

1507. Have you any reason ? — The special list is 
based upon favoux-able x-ecords, and I think that these 
records are not always given in a proper way. That 
is : very often, when a man has done something that his 
officer thought would have entitled him to a good 
record, he does not get it, although he may have per- 
formed equally good service with another man who has 
got it. This causes great discontent. I think there 
ought to be a pecuniary reward substituted for a favour- 
able record in evex - y case. 

1508. Have you anything to say with regard to the 
promotion of officers ? — I think that, preserving the 
three classes of officers, it would be better to allow the 
third-class sub-inspectors to serve a cex-tain number of 
years, say four years, and then promote them to the 
second class ; and let the second-class sub-inspectors 
serve, say four yeax-s, and then promote them to the 
first class. That would be better than to have promo- 
tion by seniority. 

1509. What you say has reference to sub-inspectox-s 
only ? — Yes. 

1510. Do not you think that that plan would make 
a vex-y lai-ge number of first-class sub-inspectox-s ? — 
Yes ; but it would better the condition of the officex-s, 
the pay of the third class being vex-y small, and in- 
sufficient to support them. 

1511. Have you considex-ed the question of promot- 
ing the men from the ranks to the position of sub- 
inspector ? — I have not thought much on that subject. 

1512. Have you anything to say on the subject of 
punishment, as to its amount or the mode of its inflic- 
tion ? — I have nothing to say, except that the present 
mode of giving an unfavourable x-ecord, together with’ 
the punishment, I thiixk is too severe, for it follows a 
man tlu-ough his whole cax-eer, and discourages him. It 
is “ whipping with both hands.”- 

1513. Then you would propose that the unfavourable 
records should be wiped out after a certain length of 
service ? — I would have no unfavourable records at all, 
but merely inflict the fine or other punishment. 

1514. But would you not think it unfair to a man 
who never had an unfavourable record against him, 
that he should be placed on the same footing with the 
man who had given grounds for unfavourable records 
— that he should be on the same footing as a good 
man ? — But he has had the punishment inflicted on 
him at the time for the offence. 



1515. With regard to coux-ts of inquiry — you have 
been on them ? — Yes. 

1516. One suggestion made to us was that the 
court should consist of three officers instead of two • 
what would you say to that suggestion ? — I think that 
as at present, in my opinion, the two officers are quite 
sufficient. 

1517. Have you considei'ed whether it would <nve 
more satisfaction to the men if the officers were sworn 
as in a coxirt-martial in the army? — Yes ; I thiixk it 
would. A case occurred to myself where a man ob- 
jected to my acting as president because I was not 
sworn. I think if the officex-s were sworn it would 
give a good deal more confidence to the men. 

1518. At present a man who is to be tried is not fur- 
nished with a list of witnesses. Do you think it would 
be just to the man that he should be furnished with 
such a list ? — I x-eally don’t think, in cases of trial for 
breaches of discipline, that it would be necessax-y. The 
witnesses are generally the man’s own comrades. 

1519. You have a mounted orderly at your station 
in Killaloe ? — I have. 

1520. What amount of work have you for him at 
Killaloe ? — He has nothing to do except to exercise 
his lxox-se. 

1521. Can you state how far that applies to the 
mounted ordex-lies in other stations ? — I found it the 
same in all the stations I have been in. I think that 
they would not be any loss to the public service at all. 

1522. Your men have to supply all their neces- 
sax-ies, their underclothing, at their own cost. Have 
you ever considex-ed whether it would be an advantage 
to them to be able to draw them from the army stores 
at the contx-act prices ? — It never occurred to me ; but 
I am sux-e it would. 

1523. Have you ever associated with officers who 
have been x-aised from the x-anks? — No, except to 
meet them in the course of duty. 

1524. Have you any reason to think that the men 
do not respect them as much as officers who have 
entered as cadets? — I don’t think, x-eally, the men 
x-espect them less. The man who is promoted is one 
of education, and of superior ability, and I do not think 
the men respect him less than they would officers who 
entered the service as cadets. A good deal depends 
oxx the man himself. 

1525. Are you brought much in contact with the 
gentlemen of the couxxty ? — Yes. 

1526. In the way of duty ? — Yes. 

1527. Is there anything else you would like to men- 
tion — I mean, anything that strikes you particu- 
larly ? — I thxxxk that a power of fining, to a small 
amount, should be given to sub-inspectors. Fi-om 
my own experience I often tlxink that if the sub- 
xnspectors had the power to fine a man, say up to 10s., 
the natxu-e of the offences would not become so sex-ious 
as they otherwise might, if not stopped in the begin- 
ning by the sub-inspectox-. A sub-inspector has a gx-eater 
oppox-tunity than the county inspector of knowing all 
about the circumstances of every case, and, therefore, 

I think it would be useful if lie had the power of 
inflicting a small fine. 

1528. What power has the sub-inspector of inflict- 
ing punishment ? — At present none whatever. “ 

1529. Do you think it would be advantageous to 
give a sub-inspector a power of disciplinary punish- 
ment, such as an extra turn of duty ? — Yes. 

1530. Do you understand what I mean? — Yes, I 
do. 

1531. Such as to send him on extra patx-ol ? — A 
sub-inspector may do that, but he is not supposed to 
have any power to punish a man. 

1532. Have you anything else that you would like 
to state ? — As regards the allowances of the men I may 
state that at present they are allowed a certain sum 
for making their clothes, but it is altogether in- 
sufficient ; I think they should be paid the actual cost 
they are out of pocket, and I think the married men 
should be allowed lodging allowance. 

1533. Mr. Blackwood. — H ow many men have you 
under your command ? — Forty-five. 
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1534. Mr. O’Reilly. — Have you any reason to 
-believe that any serious results will follow from the 
•present feeling of dissatisfaction prevailing in the 

force 1 I have reason to believe that if there is not 

some amelioration resulting from the present Commis- 
sion the dissatisfaction will increase, and that a great 



many more of the men will leave the force. I received 
the resignations of two men some four or five months 
ao-o, shortly before this Commission was spoken of, and 
they withdrew their resignations soon after they heard 
a Commission was to be appointed. 



October 31. 

Alexander 

M'Kelvey. 



W. W. F. Molony examined. 



1535. Mr. O’Reilly. — Wliat is your rank 1 — I am 
third-class sub-inspector. 

1536. What is your length of service 1 — Three years 
on the 30th of September last. 

1537. How did you enter the service? — By com- 
petitive examination. 

1538. Where are you stationed? — At Bagnalstown, 

county Carlow. . . 

1539. Now, would you state briefly m the fii-st in- 
stance, what you consider the principal grievances the 
members of the force have got to complain of?— In- 
adequacy of pay. 

1540. The next? — Secondly, pensions. 

1541. And then? — Extra pay. 

1542. You mean inadequacy of extra pay and 
pensions?— Yes. 

1543. By extra pay you mean allowances' — Yes; 
extra allowances. 

1544. Well, anything else ? — These are the principal 
pecuniary grievances. I have separated those allow- 
ances. 

1545. First take the men ; what would you consider 
the grounds of the claims of the men, putting them 

briefly? Well, everything has increased since 1866 ; 

the price of every description of provisions, lodgings— 
in fact everything. 

1546. Have you any other grounds?— There is not 
the same inducement now to men to join as was held 
out previously, because the artisan classes, with which 
I would compare the force, have got larger wages. 

1547. What is the average pay of those classes 
to which you would compare the police ? — Well, on an 
average, I should think they have from 4s. to 5s. a day. 

1548. What class do you allude to? — Painters, car- 
penters, masons, and similar tradesmen. 

1549. But those classes to which you refer are never 
sine of permanent employment throughout the year, 
and they have not got the prospect of pensions?— 
Certainly, there is no doubt of that ; but, at the same 
time, at present they are pretty sure of permanent 
employment, for this reason, that so many people have 
left the country— in fact they are constantly in de- 
mand. It is almost impossible to procure artisans of 
this description in the country, and you have to wait 
for them when you want them. In my own case, I 
may mention that I was not long in the house which I 
at present occupy, and I wanted to have some things 
done, and I had to wait six weeks before I could 
get men to paper and paint and do what I required. 

1550. What is the present rate of . agricultural 
labour in the .county of Carlow ? — It varies. 

1551. What does a man who is permanently 
employed get by the year? — If he is permanently 
employed he gets a house ; they certainly get 2s. and 
2s. 6 d. a day. 

1552. Do they get that in cash? — That is paid to 
them in money, and they also have a small cabin, as 
the case may be ; several proprietors have not suitable 
houses for them on their estates, consequently they get 
higher wages. 

1553. Is there any other ground on which you would 
base the claim for increased pay on the part of the 
police — would you put it in competition with any 
other service?— A very great inducement is held 
out to them not to join our service ; they have the 
English police and the county constabulary to go into. 

1554. Do you mean the English county constabulary? 
— Yes, and the borough constabulary. Of my own 
knowledge I know of instances where men have left the 
service, and have gone over to England to join the 
borough police, and so far as I can read and hear, I 



know that a good many have joined the constabulary 
in England. 

1555. The county constabulary ? — The county con- 
stabulary. 

1556. Now can you tell us any facts as to the 
increased cost of living? — Well, as I am a junior, that 
is a thing that I could scarcely answer, because I 
cannot make a comparison, having only three years’ 
service, but there is a great difference in refer- 
ence to some of those things; as far as the men’s 
living is concerned, I can speak as to that, the rates 
now are higher as compared with what they were 
before. 

1557. Do you mean the cost of the men’s living? — 
The cost of the men’s living. 

1558. Would you mention any facts of which you 
are aware ? — The average cost of the men in my dis- 
trict, for messing alone, which only takes in the 
common necessaries, such as bread and meat, without 
butter or eggs, or any luxury whatever, is, for five 
days that they get beef or mutton, and two days on 
which they get bacon or something else, from 33s. to 
35s. a month. 

1559. Do you k now what was the cost of similar 
messing at any former period? — Well, duriug the 
last two yearn there has certainly been a difference of 
several shillings, and of course that depends in a great 
measure on the distx-ict that the men are in. Carlow 
is probably the most civilized county in Ireland, so 
that I think there is not much difference between 
the rates of living. 

1560. In town and country? — Of course there may 
be some ; I may certainly say that in the county of 
Carlow there is very little difference. Meat is one of 
the things which may vary. In Belfast, and other 
large places, it varies, but it does not do so in the 
country to the same extent. 

1561. You are unmarried, I presume? — Yes. 

1562. Would you mind stating what you pay for 
your lodgings ? — I pay at present £23 a year. 

1563. For what? — For a small house. I pay £23 
a year free of taxes. 

1564. And is there anything with it? — Nothing 
whatever, except a small yard and stable, and a very 
small patch of garden ; it does not deserve the name. 

1565. Now, with regard to the pay of the officers, 
on what would you base their claims for increased 
pay ? — On the increased rate of living ; on the rise of 
everything ; the general increase in every necessary 
of life. 

1566. Am I right in saying that you. base it on the 
same ground as the men, with the exception of the 
competition to get into the service. There is no 
difficulty in filling up your rank ? — I believe none. 

1567. I suppose you may answer affirmatively? — 
Yes, I may ; I think it may be based on the same 
ground. 

1568. Have you anything to say on the subject of 
promotion as at present carried out, up to the rank of 
head constable ? — Well, I think there is a list in exist- 
ence at present — the special list — which undoubtedly 
should be done away with. 

1569. Does it create any discontent amongst the 
men ? — It excites discontent amongst the men ; very 
often men are placed in situations where opportunities 
are afforded them for getting on the special list ; others 
are stationed where crime is not at all so prevalent, 
and they have not the same opportunities for getting 
on the special list, although they might be quite equal, if 
not better men, as regards their calling. 

1570. As regards promotion, have you anything to 
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say — what about their knowledge of the Hue-and-Cry 
and things of that sort! — I do not think a man’s 
actual knowledge of the Hue-and-Cry ought to be 
taken as a criterion by which to judge whether a man 
is fit for promotion. 

1571. Am I right in understanding you to say that 
the tests for promotion now are too literary — I mean, 
are selected too much from police literature ? — What 1 
mean is simply that the Hue-and-Cry and the Manual 
are all very excellent things in their way, but all men 
are not gifted as others, and some men have brains 
and capacity to learn these things and to retain them, 
and those that have this gift are preferred before others 
for promotion. 

1572. Is there anything else you. would like to say 
,on that subject ? — Men may be promoted by records, 
or by having their names on the special lists. I 
think they should not be rewarded in this way. 

1573. Have you anything to say on the question of 
promoting officers 1 — As regards records, it is the 
general feeling that the three favourable records should 
be done away with ; we get twenty-five steps up on 
the promotion list if three favourable records are pro- 
mired. 

1574. Is your view that the twenty-five steps are 
too much, or is your view that no steps should be got ? 
— There should be no steps, for this reason, that every 
man who is promoted passes over twenty-four, so 
that eveiyone is reduced a step. 

1575. Then do you think the promotion should be 
by seniority ? — Yes, as it was, by seniority, except in 
the case of cadets or sub-inspectors who have just 
joined the Depot, to whom I think the present rule 
should apply. 

1576. Is there anything else you have to say ? — As 
regards ourselves, nothing. 

1577. Well, as regards anything else? — Yes, about 
what we were speaking as to head constables’ promo- 
tion. 

1578. Say anything you would like as to the 
promotion of a man from the position of a head con- 
stable to be sub-inspector ?=— There are several things 
I would like to say a word about ; of my own know- 
ledge and from my connexions I know that gentlemen 
and magistrates will not confide in men promoted 
from the ranks as they would in gentlemen. 

1579. Does that apply to the duties of the force? — 
.In most instances it does; and, I might add, that 
information is not given as often to the head con- 
stables, who have been promoted from the ranks, as 
it is to gentlemen. 

1580. By magistrates or the country people? — By 
the public generally. 

1581. Does that refer to all the duties which the 
police have to discharge, or would it be applicable to 
special cases — does it apply to the ordinary duties of 
the police ? — It applies to general police duties — such, 
for instance, as revenue duty, where an informant will 
not feel as confident as if he were giving his in- 
formation to a gentleman, and consequently he re- 
tains it. 

1582. But is it not the case, in a large number of 
stations there is no sub-inspector at all, and all those 
duties' you mention devolves on the head constable or 
constable in charge ? — Undoubtedly, but at the same 
time information is frequently obtained by the sub- 
inspector of things carried on in the sub-districts, and 
not given through the constables at all. 

1583. In the absence of the sub-inspector, most of 
his duties are discharged by the head constable? — 
There are certain duties discharged by him,, but we 
are held responsible for official acts. 

1584. Is there anything else that you would like to 
say ? — Well, as a general rule, and from what I know 
myself, the men have not the same respect for. those 
who have been promoted from the ranks ; of course 
there are many exceptions, but as a rule they have not 
the same respect for promoted officers that they have 
for gentlemen ; and also there are certain little acts, 
which are not against discipline, and which they know 
the head constable, from the knowledge he acquired, 



is conversant with, and the men are brought into 
trouble with regard to these things. 

1585. Have you anything to say with regard to the 
punishments, either as to their gravity or mode of ad- 
ministering them ? — I think the punishments are severe 
— the general punishment is severe. 

1586. And as to the mode of punishment, have you 
any observation to make? — Well, I think the system 
of fining is very good, indeed. As to the power of 
sub-inspectors, I think they might have some power of 
administering punishment given to them. 

1587. They have no power given to them to inflict 
any punishment, according to the strict rule of the 
service ? — If I find that a man has not his knapsack 
properly packed, I can order him to “ parade for me 
again,” but the sub-inspector has not any other power 
to punish him ; I would be in favour of giving him, 
for slight, trivial offences, power to inflict punish- 
ment. 

1588. Is there anything else you -wish to refer to? 
— Well, there was one thing I omitted, when speaking 
of promotion, and if you allow me I will illustrate it. 

1589. State it first, and then illustrate it ? — If a 
head constable is promoted, he will probably be sent 
in the command of a district where there are other 
men who have lain alongside of him, in the next bed, 
in the barrack, and it cannot but be expected that they 
would call each other by their Christian names, so 
that they would not have the same respect for him 
that they would for a gentleman or stranger. 

1590. Would it not necessarily follow, and is it not 
the usual practice adopted, that when a man is pro- 
moted to be a sub-inspector he is sent to a different 
district? — He is liable to be drafted to any county 
in Ireland, and I can illustrate that ; in a certain 
county there is an officer, and there is in the bar- 
rack, I understand, a man who was a comrade of his. 
One is the sub-inspector and the other is a sub- 
constable. 

" 1591. Do you think that in this case you mention 
as an illustration, any evil effects have resulted ? — In 
my own experience I coirld not say so, but from things 
I have heard, I believe that there are evil results. 

1592. Mr. O’Reilly. — To go back to punishments, 
have you anything further to say about them?— 
No. 

1593. Have you got anything to say in regard to 
courts of inquiry ? — The courts of inquiry, I think, 
should consist of three officers — a president and two 
members ; and then as regards evidence, I think it is 
very hard that the Inspector-General should say that 
the court should re-assemble and reconsider their find- 
ing. Certainly, the Inspector-General might call on 
the officers for explanation as to their finding, but 
should not call upon them to reconsider their 
decision. 

1594. Are you in charge of a station or with a 
county inspector? — I am in charge of a district. 

1595. Have you a mounted orderly ?— Yes. 

1596. What amount of work have you for that 
mounted orderly? — Comparatively none; but if you 
would allow me to add — in my former district there 
was a very great deal of work. 

1597. What was your former district ? — Drumlish, 
in county Longford. 

1598. How was it that in that district in the county 
of Longford there was a good deal of work ? — In this 
way — that the stations were at a very considerable 
distance from the head-quarters, and there were a great 
many petty outrages and other offences, despatches 
about which had to be conveyed to those out-stations. 
The stations were so situated that the despatches could 
not be conveyed by line of stations by infantry men. 

1599. Were you stationed as sub-inspector at Drum- 
lish? — I was. 

1600. What distance were the stations from Drum- 
lish with which you had to communicate? — Well, the 
distances were varied during my period there. First 
of all, there was one station, as well as I remember, 
laid down in the constabulary list, by which we are 
guided, as fourteen miles distant. There was. another 
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station laid down as ten miles, another as nine, and I 
think one as twelve miles. There were altogether 
eiffht stations — seven out-stations and the head-quar- 

U l601 . Could .you say at all how fartliere would now be 
telegraphic communication between those out-stations 1 
_l-To none of those stations. I left on the loth of 
June last, and up to that time there was a telegraph 
station in Drumlisli, but no such commiuiication with 
any of the out-stations. 

1602. From your knowledge of Ireland, how far 
would you consider the case of Drumlisli in requiring 
the services of a mounted orderly as exceptional ? — 
My knowledge of Ireland is not very great — I only 
know one or two- counties. 

1603. Well, from the counties that you do know? 
_I for the counties that I know, that mounted 
orderlies might be dispensed with as a rule. Drum- 
lish was situated very badly even for postal communi- 
cation. There were no postal arrangements. 

1604. Mr: Blackwood. — Are the opinions you have 
expressed now the result of communications with 
other officers ?— A great many of my opinions are, of 
course, formed from constant, intercourse with my 
brother officers, and all these notes I have made were 
my own ideas. 

1605. Do you apprehend any serious results from 
the general dissatisfaction at present pervading the 
force? — Most undoubtedly. 

1606. Of what nature ? — That all men, from six to 
ten, or twelve years’ service — or I might even go fur- 
ther — will resign forthwith. Of course men with long 
service will hold on for the remaining few years in 
order that they may not lose their pensions. 

1607. Mi-. O’Reilly. — Is there anything else that 
you would like to mention ? — On the subject of pro- 
motions, I may say that if a man commits an offence 

a trifling offence— he may meet some friends and 

commit himself — he is. obliged to remain for four or five 
years before he can be placed on the promotion list, 
even although at the time he may be on the lists of 
the sub-inspector and of the county inspector, and may 
be close to promotion. For his offence he is punished 
by being kept five years without promotion, besides 
the penalty that may be inflicted at the time. 

1608. Well, I take it that in some cases this works 
with undue severity? — Certainly. There is also a 
thing I should mention that is a source of dissatisfac- 
tion to the officers — that is, remaining three years in 
their present rank before they can retire on the pay of 
that rank. For instance, a second class county in- 
spector must remain three years in that rank before 
he can retire on the pay of that rank, and if sickness 
or anything happens him he is obliged to retire on 
the pension of a first-class sub-inspector. 

1609. Mr. Blackwood. — Are you aware that the 
rule with regard to being pensioned on the rate of pay 
received for three years applies to the whole of the 
Civil Service ?— I was not aware of that. 

1610. Mr. O’Reilly.— That is one of the points you 
have to mention? — I know it is considered a grievance. 
There is one other point, and that is in regard to the 
reward fund. After a term of twenty-five or. thirty 
years’ service, an officer gets from that fund the sum 
of £20 ; but he must have served a certain number 
of years without an unfavourable record against him. 
The money paid by him to the reward fund from the 
period of his joining the service is calculated to amount 
to a considerable sum. It is over £90 during his 
service, but that sum would of course be greatly in- 
creased if it were calculated at compound interest. 

1611. Mr. Blackwood. — Does he only receive £20 
on retirements — It is given I think in general order 
8.9, not in the code. It says a. county inspector after 
serving thirty years, the last fifteen, I think, being 
without an unfavourable record, is to get £20. 

1612. Mr. O’Reilly.— What becomes of the rest 
of the money? — That is a thing that we don’t, know. 
Of course the men are paid from it. It being a general 
fund the men are rewarded from it, but what I state is 
the amount paid a county inspector. I would also 
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suggest that the men be allowed to retire, optionally, October 31. 
by giving a short notice, say of a month, at the end of w 
twenty-five years. Molony. 

1613. - Is that with pensions? — Yes ; and at the end 
of thirty years to retire with full pensions, or I would say 
full pay. The superannuation Acts have diminished 
the pensions. 

1614. Have you considered, in stating that men 
should be allowed to retire after twenty-five years, 
whether it would not burthen the force and the country 
with an enormous pension list ? A man may enter the 
force at eighteen, and at forty-three you would propose 
that he would retire on pension — an age at which he 
could earn an addition very well ? — I would think that 
holding out to him the increased pension for thirty 
years’ service would make him remain the thirty years, 
and. he would then be fifty years of age, on an average. 

1615. Do you not fear that many men, still in the 
prime of life, would leave the force if they were entitled 
to anything like considerable pensions after twenty-five 
years ? — I think they would hold on certainly in order 
to get the full pension. I think the rate of nightly 
allowance for officers is inadequate, being Ss. at present, 
and I would suggest it should be 15s. 

1616. Mr. Blackwood. — Are you out of pocket 
when you are absent from home ?— Undoubtedly out 
of pocket with that allowance. 

1617. Is the extent to which you are out of pocket 
7s. per night? — That may vary. It depends upon the 
duty on which you are sent. You may be sent with 
a large force to Ballinasloe and places of that sort, 
where it is almost impossible to get a bed for any 
money. 1 was never sent to Ballinasloe, but I have 
heard officers say so. We also receive an allowance 
of 4s. for ten hours’ absence on certain duties, which 
I would suggest should be increased to 6s., for certain 
reasons which I could explain if required. 

1618. State your reasons ? — The reasons are in many 
cases, such as going to a fail - . An officer may remain 
for ten or twelve hours before he returns to his station. 

That necessitates his lunching and dining from home, 
and he is obliged to go to a hotel, and riots or the 
like may take place, as is frequently the case after 
fail's, and he is obliged to remain until late at night. 

1619. Do you think that the 4s. does not provide 
two meals ? — It is sometimes two or sometimes three 
that are required. W e have to go early in the morning, 
when a person could hardly have breakfasted. Some- 
times the duty is very severe especially in winter. 

Then as to mileage ; the present rate is Gd. per mile, 
and I think it should be 9 d. 

1620. Mr. O’Reilly. — Why so ; because I under- 
stand that the absolute charge for posting in Ireland, 
including the driver, is 8 d. ? — Certainly, that rate may 
be accepted, but you cannot oblige a man to go now at 
all, since the Act has been done away with. I have 
failed to fget a car on several occasions in Drumlisli, 
there being no place to get it for hire. There was a 
man living there who had a car that he occasionally 
obliged mo with, but it was a matter of compliment. 

In a place of that kind you have no choice. 

1621. Is there anything else you wish to say? — I 
would speak of the lodging allowance for sub- 
inspectors. The present rate is £21 5s. KM. per annum . 

I would suggest that it should be £30. I only pay 
£23, but there is another thing to be considered— that 
we are at very great expense in furnishing the house. 

Lodgings would be a different tiling. If I could get 
lodgings in Bagnalstown I would pay £40 a year. 

Then as to the forage allowance, which is now 2s., it 
undoubtedly forages a horse, but there are" also other 
outlays which are very considerable to us, because of 
the present, prices of horses, and the wear and tear of 
saddlery, so that I would suggest 3s. a day instead of 
2s. Sixpence a day amounts to £9 2s. Gd., and calcu- 
lating a horse will last five or six years, this sum, say 
£45 in round numbers, would enable me to buy 
another. When he is cast you get comparatively 
nothing for him , and you have to provide another. I 
should next say Gd. a day for wear and tear of saddlery. 

It always costs me. more money to get a horse myself. 
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There is now an increased rate for shoeing horses. 
When I went to the country first I got my horses shod 
for 2s. and 2s. Gel. I now pay 4s. It has also been 
suggested to do away with private orderlies or servants. 
If that could be done I would suggest that £50 should 
be given in lieu of them. 

1622. . In each case give your reasons ? — My reason 
is that you cannot get a servant now under £18 a year 
Waves — that is, a servant to do the work of our 
private orderlies. 

1623. What other expenses would you have? — I 



would have to feed and clothe him. 

1624. What would you charge for that? — The 
wages would be from £16 to £18. I would say. that 
a man cannot be fed under £25 to £30, and the 
difference for clothing. 

1625. Mr. Blackwood. — Why would you sub- 
stitute private servants for orderlies ? — There is very 
great difficulty in obtaining suitable orderlies. I have 
had no. less than three orderlies within a period of a 
year and nine months, I think. 

1626. And they were unsatisfactory servants? — 
They were most unsatisfactory. 

1627. An orderly servant can, of course, be used 
for public duty if necessity arose ? — In cases of neces- 
sity the regulations say so. 

1628. Mr. O’Reilly. — Do you think that it tends 
to any discontent in the force, seeing some men em- 
ployed as servants, and therefore having an easier- 
time of it ; and do you think that an officer has any idea 
subsequently of favouring a man whom he has known ? 
— Do you mean when he returns to his duty ? 

1629. Yes, it naturally suggests itself to one’s 
mind ? — In many instances I have known private 
orderlies to believe that they had a great deal more 
work to do than they would in the ranks. The work 
they consider is difficult. Some men consider that it 
is terrible labour to clean a horse. To the latter part 
of your question I should certainly say no. As regards 
detachment duty, there are some duties on which 
we are sent, where we do not get the actual expenses 
which we are out. For instance, I can give you an 
illustration of that which affects myself. 

1630. Mr. Blackwood. — What is it? — I was sent 
on the 11th of July from Carlow to Bailieborough, in 
the county Cavan, with a detachment of fifty-five or 
fifty-six men. I was ordered to arrive at Bailieborough 



on the same day I left my station. On arrival in 
Dublin, I telegraphed to the head-constable at Kells, 
the nearest railway station, directing him to procure 
cars for. the conveyance of the men. I reached Kells 
at half-past five o’clock, and was met there by the 
mounted constable, the head-constable and constable 
being away on duty, and- he told me it was impossible 
to get cars. I went to the hotel, and saw the hotel 
proprietor, whom I happened to know, and he said he 
would send out and use every means in his power to 
get cars for me ; but the great difficulty was that all 
the cars were engaged for the following day, the 12th 
of July, to go to the different Orange lodges. After 
waiting a considerable time — about one or two hours 
— a certain number of. cars came to the barracks, and 
the drivers told me they would not convey the detach- 
ment for less than 15s. for each car to Bailieborough, 
a distance of sixteen miles, and if they carried five 
men each they were to get an additional 2s. 6 d. They 
would not go for less than £1 for six men, and 17s. 6d. 
for five men, which included driver’s fees. There is 
an order in existence that officers are not to travel 
on the same cars with their men. I got a car for 
myself, and had my portmanteau and uniform and 
things to carry. The driver charged the same rate for 
that car as for the others. In fact the cam were all 
paid together ; I paid the proprietor of the hotel for 
all. On reaching Bailieborough the drivers told the 
people there what they had got for driving us, and 
they said, “ Don’t come back for less than we got,” and 
of course they tried to make as much as they 
could. I got orders on the following morning, the 13th, 
from the resident magistrate that I might return. 
That was about half-past ten or eleven o’clock, and the 
train left at three, and it was impossible that we could 
march sixteen miles, and I had to pay the same rate 
for the cars. I charged 30s. for my personal expenses, 
going and returning, and I have only got 16s., so that 
I am out of pocket 14s. That rate was struck at 6(7. 
per mile. 

1631. Mr. Blackwood. — I think we may tell you 
that you and the other officers who have attended 
here have not been ordered to attend at the suggestion 
of the Inspector-General, but by the selection of the 
Commissioners themselves. — Yes, I understand. 

Adjourned. 



November 1, 18/2. 

Francis William, Christian Janns, esq., examined. 



1632. Lord Monck. — What rank do you hold in 
the force ? — First-class county inspector. 

1633. How long have you held that office ? — Since 
the 1st of August, 1867, upwards of five years. 

1634. What county are you in ? — The West Riding 
of Galway. The county is divided into two parts. 

1635. How long had you been in the police force 
before you were thus appointed ? — Upwards of twenty- 
eight years. 

1636. Wbat positions had you held previously in 
the police force? — Third-class sub-inspector, second- 
class sub-inspector, and first-class sub-inspector. I 
am altogether in the force thirty-three years, and I am 
now in my thirty- fourth year, and I am very proud to 
say that during those thirty-three years I never 
received a reprimand. 

1637. Now, with regard to the complaints of the 
force generally, in respect to pay and emolument, what 
do you wish to state?— I think the pay is very low 
indeed — too low. 

1638. In all ranks ?— In all ranks, particularly from 
the rank of sub-constable up bo head constable — whom 
I call the working men. 

1639. Upon what is that opinion grounded? — It is 
"rounded upon the high rates of provisions of the pre- 
sent day, and upon the rate of wages that a common 



labourer receives in the country. I must also say 
that the pay is too low for a man who is expected to 
be able to read and write and perform the duties that 
a police constable is required to perform. 

1640. What is the average, rate of wages nowin 
the county of Galway?— Do you mean for labourers ? 

1641. Yes? — I went down to the docks a few days ago 
where there were a great number of labourers working 
at the shipping, and I found that they were getting 
from 2s. to 2s. Gd. a day each. 

1642. You say you went to the docks. Is that the 
wages of men who are to a certain extent skilled 
labourers? — No, of unskilled labourers — of men who 
carry a bag of com on their back. There is a great 
deal of trade going on at the present time at the docks, 
and I made inquiries of a great number of people, and 
I found that the wages of these dock labourers in 
Galway were from 2s. to 2s. 6 d. per day. 

1643. You say there is a considerable trade gomg 

on now. Am I to understand from that expression 
that the rate of wages may be looked upon as excep- 
tional ?— Hitherto my attention has not been called to 
that, but I know if I want a labourer about my own 
house I cannot get him under 2s. 6 d. a day for one or 
two days. , 

1644. But suppose you were employing him all the 
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have some means of bringing that fact before the Trca- Kocember 
sury ? — Yes. 

1660. And there ought to be a difference made be- 
tween a man who has never offended at all and the . 
man who has offended and expiated his offence 1 — Yes; 
just as in my case, as I have never been reprimanded, 

I deserve well of the Treasury on going out of the 
force. 

1661. You think that a man who has served well 
for a number of year’s ought not to have a punishment 



ear round what would be the sum ? — Well, agricul- 
tural labourers during the harvest season get from 2s. 
to 3s. a day. 

1645- What do they get all the year round 1 — For 
a length of time back the labourers of whom I aip. 
sneaking have been getting from 2s. to 2s. 6 d. a day. 

1 1646. What do you think the agricultural labourer 
„ e ts ordinarily 1 — He gets ordinarily from 2s. to 3s. a 
day during the harvest season. The common labourers 

from Is. 6d. to 2s. a day — the common men who « — p * . ... 

«ttend masons and such like. I inquired from a per- continually held over him?— I would say that at the 
* in the employment of the Board of Works, who end of five or seven years of uninterrupted good con- 
constantly employing labourers at the Queen’s duct any punishment should be wiped oft, and tor 
College in Galway, and he says he cannot get a com- further good conduct he should, get encouragement at 
mon labourer at less than from Is. 6 d. to 2s. a day. the Treasury. You will thus have men desirous of 
1647. Mr. Blackwood. — Have you any idea what staying. It is usual for men when they get a _ew 
the rate was say six, seven, or eight years ago 7— Well, marks against them to say that there is no use m en 

yes 8 c? 10(7., and Is. a day. That was in the North staying, because all their good conduct will not do. 

of Ireland where I was then. They go to America . 

1648 Lord Monck. — You do not know about Gal- 1662. With regard to the mode in which offences 

wav i No ; I was not there at the time. are investigated in the force— courts of inquiry, &c._ - 

1649 Have you made any calculation with regard are you aware of any feeling of discontent about 

, ... T i r +1,0+1 Well, no court of inquiry ought to exist with- 



that i — Well, no court of inquiry ought to exist v 
out three officers. We have only two ; and we ought 
to have three to make an impartial tribunal. 

1663. Do you think the officers ought to be sworn, 
as they are on a court martial ? — When we take the 
oath of office we consider we are bound to giv 



to the- cost of living- 1 ?— Yes, I have. I am paying 
in Galway from 10(7. . to 1$. a pound for butcher’s 
meat. . 

1650. How long has that price prevailed ? — It 
has prevailed for a considerable time. I should 

sav for probably a year, or six months at all events. — — -- -- — T , „ ., - , 

y i65l! Can you give us any statement of the cost of decisions fan-ly. However, I dare say, for the accused 
these articles four or live years ago ? — Provisions were and the acccuser, it would be very right if the presiden 
then rather reasonable. I used to get mutton for 5(7. was empowered to swear the other members of the 
a pound court ; but I have never known an instance of any 

1652.’ For how much would you get beef then'?— Beef suspicion of unfair play. The officers have always 
might lie a little dearer, say 6c7. or 7(7.; but I am not given^satisfaction. 
prepared to speak with certainty, because I never think 



I do not interfere : 



of these thing; 
matters at all. 

1653. With reference to retirement and pension, 
are you aware that there is discontent in the force 



1664. Have you ever heard of such a thing in the 
household force as a witness before a court of inquiry being in any 
way prejudiced, by giving evidence which the finding 
of the court showed they did not believe?— Well, I 
have known of cases of members of a court of inquiry 



these subjects?— There is great discontent, and very not believing a man who has probably given very 
deservedly, for we have an immense number of men honest evidence, and that man lias been punis ie ■ 
who are ordered to be discharged by the medical Loard; 1005. Hoar has he been peraArf-wtot pornsh- 

and for months-I may ay yars-they are lying in ment lias been milioted on hunWWhy, he h.e been 
their barracks in a state of uselessness. They will not fined. • . , 

do duty, and we cannot forcethem. A country doctor 1666. Do you actually mean fined foi the evide 

is very easily got to say that they are very ill, and he gave?— Yes. 

then the men will not work. These men are ready to 1667. By whom was that fine imposed ?-Well I 
go before a medical board, and they are lying in their was on a court of inquiry myself m the county Down 
beds, and will not do duty. They cannot be dis- and I differed in opinion with the president, llieio 
charged. The younger men complain because these were only two of us. I gave the decision in wilting, 
men are not discharged at once. which I considered proper, and a witness who came lip 

1654. Are you aware what is the reason of that ?— and gave evidence was fined for the evidence he G avi . 

I cannot tell the reason why these men are kept 1668. Mr. O’BFiLLY.-By whom ?-Not by ti c 
on. They are a great expense to the country, and present Inspector-General. 1 believe it was m on 
their being kept on is a great hardship to the other Henry Brownnggs time. He was hnecl loi tne e - 
men & 1 6 dence he gave because it turned out there was impro- 

1655. What is the remedy you would suggest?— priety going on in the barrack, and he was one of those 

The very moment the men are declared unfit by the mixed up in it. He had been transferied fioni that 
doctor, and ready to be called before a medical board, station to another, and he was called back to give 
I would call them at once, and discharge them if they evidence at this court of inquiry, lie was tnen nneo^ 
were unfit. 1669. Do you say he was fined for the evidence ?— 

1656. Is the pension considered adequate? — Some- Fined for the evidence. +, . , 

times the pension is very low, because men are fined 1 670. Lord Mokck— Was he fined for the evidence 
in the course of their career, and they axe punished he gave or from things which he did that came out m 
again on discharge by their bad records being taken the evidence ?— Yes, these things which lie committed 
into consideration. and admitted could not have been brought out except 

1657. Do you think it would be a better system by his own evidence. 

with regard to punishment if the fine was considered 1671. He was not fined for the evidence he gave, but 
the ultimate punishment, and if the record was not for acts he committed ?— He was lined loi an lmpio- 
kept ?— Decidedly ; and I say that after a few years, priety he committed, which transpired on Ins own 
say five or seven years of uninterrupted good conduct, evidence, and I thought it wasveiy laic. e wa 
all unfavourable records should be wiped out. It would fined for honestly telling the truth. . , 

be an encouragement to the men to serve. There is 1672. Mr. O’REiLLY.-At present the !*ad of the 
no encouragement given to them now at all. force, the Inspector-General, has the powei o . g 

1658. On the other hand, you are aware that the back the finding of a court of inquiry tor revision s— 
Treasury have the power of giving increased superan- Yes. 

nuation for special services Cl am. 1673. Do you think that a power which ought to 

1659. Don’t you think it desirable, assuming that a exist ?— Certainly not, because when it is sent oacK 
man ought not to be punished further for an offence the officers are often compelled to alter their dccisiom 
which has been expiated by a course of good conduct, 1674. Alter their finding ?— Alter their finding, i 
that a man who has never offended at all ought to certainly think it should not exist. 1 tnmk wne 
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November 1. they are ordered to investigate a case, and have done 
F so, their finding ought to stand good. 

Janos, esq. 1675. Lord Monck. — They only find upon facts ? — 

. They only find upon the sworn facts. It may appear 
at head quarters that they have found contrary to the 
evidence. I can give you an instance of that, too. In 
one case, in which I was president of a court of in- 
quiry, we acquitted a man of the charge preferred 
against him. There was a memorial from a civilian 
stating that this man had been keeping up an acquaint- 
ance, or intercourse, with his daughter. It was sus- 
pected at head-quarters that there was something 
immoral, and the man was removed from Down to 
Clonmel. The father of the girl kept rip the corres- 
pondence with the authorities, and tlfere. was a court 
of inquiry ordered. The man was brought back to the 
county of Down to be tried, and I was the president 
of the court. We acquitted him, which did not appear 
to please the people at head-quarters, and we were 
ordered again to assemble and go over the case. We did 
so, and acquitted him again, and moreover, recom- 
mended that he should get all his expenses. We were 
snubbed a little bit about that, but he got his expenses. 
The man was morally and honourably inclined, and 
he married the- girl afterwards, and finding there was 
no use in staying in the constabulary, he resigned and 
went into the London police. 

1676. And the result of that was that the opinion 
of the court after revision prevailed ? — Yes ; we would 
not alter it. 

1677. Mr. O’Reilly. — Do you think it would be 
conducive to discipline if the county inspector had the 
power to inflict slight punishment for breaches of dis- 
cipline, without carrying a record ’—Decidedly. Tlie 
county inspector is authorized now to fine as high as 
10i\, but these fines should never tell against the indi- 
vidual at head-quarters. Two of these fines are noted 
as an unfavourable record, and the fact induces the 
county inspector not to impose a fine. He does not 
wish to fine except in very extreme cases, knowing 
that they will cause an unfavourable mark against the 
man. 

1678. Mr. Blackwood.— D o two fines against a 
man constitute an unfavourable mark ? — Yes. 

1679. Lord Monck.— Do you think it would be 
advisable to introduce any other punishment in super- 
cession of fines ? — To avoid fining I myself remove a 
man from a station. It costs him more to remove. 

1680. I speak of something milder still — say an 
extra turn of duty, as in the army? — We have the 
power. If a man transgresses at the assizes we have 
the power to strike off his extra pay. 

1681. You are still referring to fines. What I refer 
to is ordering a man on extra duty ?— Well, it would 
be a small punishment, and probably it would be a 
salutary and a good one. 

1682. We were told by one officer that the men are 
so fully occupied by their ordinary duties that they 
could scarcely be put on extra duty ? — Yes ; and it is 
advisable to - avoid the transferring of men as much 
as possible. 

1683. Mr. Blackwood. — But could you confine a 
man to barracks, or put him into the cells ? — No, and 
I would be very sorry to see any man put into the 
cells. It would lower him very much in his own 
estimation, and in the estimation of his comrades ; 
because, generally speaking, they are very-proud men. 

1684. Lord Monck. — With regard to fining and 
punishing generally, it is competent for a county 
inspector on his tour of inspection to inflict fines then 
and there ? — Yes. 

1685. Do you think it would be prudent if all these 
questions of fine and punishment were decided in the 
office instead of being inflicted in that way 1 — No; I 
think it is better to inflict the fine the moment the 
offence is seen to have been committed. Now, I will 
give you my own experience. Lest I should be unjust, 

I consider the matter when I go home. Sometimes I 
remit the fine and forgive the man if he puts in a 
letter saying the offence -will not occur again. 

1686. Mr. O’Reilly. — But is your custom not 



rather inconsistent with the answer you have given 
that the fine should be inflicted on the spot?— The 
matter should be in the hands of the county inspector. 

1687. But do you think it would be desirable for 
him not to inflict the fine on the spot?— No ; I think 
it would be wrong to lay that down as a constant rule. 
He should inflict the fines as he thinks proper — act on 
his own discretion. 

1688. Lord Monck. — Now, have you anythin^ to 
say with regard to the extra duties of the men away 
from barracks, especially those connected with the 
census and statistical returns, for which they get no pay 
whatever ?— They get 6(7. a day for the agricultural 
returns, and 2s. for paper and pens. 

1689. Do yoh think the allowance made to men 
when absent from their quarters is sufficient? — For 
police duty, certainly not. We have had in the West 
Riding of Galway very severe duty for upwards of a 
year. The election and the election petition were par- 
ticularly severe’ on the men for food and travel liner 
expenses and for lodging. 

1690. The allowance is Is. 6 cl. per day?— There are 
various rates. 

1691. But the highest is Is. 6 d. a day?— Yes:; for 
ordinary duties. 

1692. What do you think would be a fail- allowance? 
— I do not like to go too high, for I know the expense 
is very great. On ordinary duty a head constable gets 
Is. -9(7. now, and I would say give him 3s. a day— that is 
when oh business in such a town as Galway ; and for 
the constables who now get Is., a day, I would say 2s. 

1693. Don’t say less than will supply them. Have 
you entered into any calculation as to what it costs 
the men? — Well, I have not. I know this, that our 
men, I am sony to say, have been borrowing from the 
gentry, which would not have been, the case if they 
had had a sufficient allowance. 

1694. What do you mean by borrowing from the 
gentry? — Borrowing money from the gentry. The 
election petition occupied two months, and the men 
were in lodgings the whole time. 

1695. Have you any idea what it costs a man in 
the town of Galway to get his bed and board ? — I think 
it costs 3s. 6c7. 

1696. Why do you say 2s. ? — I am only giving that 
as the Government allowance, if they are disposed to 
grant it to the men. 

1697. Don’t you think the object of the Government 
ought to be to pay the men’s expenses? — Well, the 
man has, in addition to this 2s; a day, ordinary pay. 

1698. His ordinary pay applicable to his living 
would be about Is. a day, and we made out the other 
day that it would cost a man 4s. a day to main tain 
himself when he is absent from his barracks on duty. 
Deduct Is. a day and that leaves 3s. ? — Yes. 

1699. You put down the allowance to the head 
constables at 3s., and to the others at 2s. ; but I cannot 
see why they should not be all allowed alike ? Well, 
that has been the system. The county inspector gets 10s. 
a day, and the sub-inspector gets 8s. a day. I do not 
see indeed why the sub-inspector should not have as 
much as the county inspector on such occasions as these. 
They all live together. 

1700. Now, with regard to the appointment of the 
officers of the force are you aware if there is any de- 
mand for a change amongst the force generally in this 
respect ? — I would leave the appointment of the officers 
as it is. 

1701. You do not understand me. Do you think 
the present system of appointing sub-inspectors, from 
gentlemen outside the force, is or is not better than 
the system of promotion within the force itself — raising 
men from the rank of head constable to that of sub- 
inspector ? — I think you would lower the force very 
materially if you were to make any very great promo- 
tions from the ranks. 

1702. In what respect would you lower the force? — 
Lower their standing in Ireland in society ; even with 
very common country people the force would not carry 
the same weight as it ever has done. 

1703. But you would not lower the standard of the 
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men 1 ! — I believe that the men -would rather have gentle- 
men as officers than promoted men. Such promotions 
would lower the force. 

1704. You think they would lower the officers in the 
eyes of the men ? — I think they would lower the service 
in the eyes' of the men. I would not go the length 
of debarring a man from getting a fair share of pro- 
motion. 

1705. What effect would promotion from the ranks 
have upon the efficiency of the force regarding its 
members as protectors of the peace of the country ? — 
Do you think it would have a bad or good effect ? — I 
do not think it would have any good effect- whatever. 

1706. Does not the head constable now, in many 
instances, discharge the duties of the sub-inspector ? — 
Not to my knowledge. 

1707. In no easel — When he is in charge of a dis- 
trict; he does. 

1708. Of course not habitually ? — Even then the 
men are very glad when they hear of a gentleman- 
coming as then - officer-. They are more tyrannized over 
by a promoted head constable than by the gentlemen 
who officer them. 

1709. Mr. O’Reilly. — You have the supervision of 
half the county Galway ? — Yes, the worst portion of it 
all mountain and water. 

1710. How many sub-inspectors have you under you? 

Nine, including eight in the riding, and one -in the 

town of Galway. - • 

1711. Supposing there was a class of officers in the 
force similar to what is called in the English comities, 
superintendents, that is head constables — a superior 
class of head constables — each with a certain district 
under him, how far would you be able to dispense 
with these nine sub-inspectors you have got ? — Well, I 
think we could hardly dispense with them. The dis- 
tricts are very large, and the sub-inspector is- the officer 
in charge of them. You have the superintendent still ; 
I always look upon the head -constable as the superin- 
tendent. 

1712. I am informed that the distinction between 
the duties of a superintendent in England, and a head, 
constable in Ireland, is that your head constable is 
only put in charge of his own station ? — Where he is 
living he is in charge of the books and discipline. He 
is to all intents and purposes in charge of the whole 
district under his officer. Everything that comes to 
his notice he takes notice of, and he goes to fairs and 
markets, and other places where the people are as- 
sembled. 

1713. But in your force the sub-inspector is the man 
who goes round and inspects the different stations, and 
is responsible for the whole of his district. In England 
the superintendent has these duties allotted to him in 
a limited degree. I want to know whether you could 
not substitute that class of superintendent for sub- 
inspectors in regard to these duties ?— Of course’ you 
could do it if you choose to do it; but then the ques- 
tion is, will it be beneficial to the force. You might 
make the superintendent do nearly the same work as 
the sub-inspector, but then you must give him the 
means of transit. 

1714. Certainly. Are there any duties of the sub- 
inspectorthat you would pointoutas specifically different 
from those that could be adequately discharged by a 
class of superintendents? — The sub-inspector has to 
attend at assizes and quarter sessions, and these duties 
could not be well discharged by a head constable. 

1715. At assizes I presume the county inspector is 
present? — The county inspector is present at the 
assizes, but not at the quarter sessions. 

1716. At the assizes only the county inspector is 
present. Have the nine sub-inspectors any specific 
duty to perform at the assizes where the county inspec- 
tor is present which could not be discharged* by • a 
superintendent? — There is a sub-inspector in charge of 
the Crown Coui-t and a sub-inspector in charge of the 
Civil Court, and they keep the courts quiet and orderly, 
which the county inspector could not well do. The 
county inspector could not be always present in the 
courts. 



1717. But could not the superintendent keep-tliese jfoveiitber 1. 

courts quiet?- — Certainly he could. That is a matter 

for the judges of the land to approve of. They like to 

be attended with a great deal of state. 

1718. As to attendance at quarter sessions/ what 
peculiar duties are there which the sub-inspector of the 
district discharges that could not be discharged by a 
superintendent ? — No peculiar duties that could not be 
fairly performed by a Superintendent! 

1719. And I suppose you would say the same with 
regard to petty sessions ? — Decidedly — petty sessions too. 

1720. Then I must come back to my original ques- 
tion and ask you again, how far do you think a portion 
or the whole of the nine sub-inspectors in your district 
might be dispensed with if there was a class -of’ super- 
intendents ? — You might dispense with the whole of 
them if you thought proper; 

1721. Do you think the efficiency of the service 
would be impaired by such a change? — I do. 

1722. State your reasons ? — I have stated *a -portion 
of them. The standing of the force in the eyes of the 
public would be very much deteriorated. 

1723; Do I take it that you think the standing of the 
force in the eyes of the public would be deteriorated 
by the diminution of the number of the superior class 
of officers ? — Not by their diminution, but by the total 
abolition of them. To abolish them altogether would 
be very detrimental. Yon could reduce -the number 
of sub-inspectors, and then have some of the districts 
in charge of superintendents under sub-inspectors, 

1724. Then if the rank of county inspector and 1 the 
rank of sub-inspector or its equivalent were retained, 
and the number of the latter largely diminished, and 
the duties discharged by superintendents, do you think 
the standing of the force Would suffer T-^It is a hard 
question to answer. Districts have been broken 1 tip 
and left under charge of head constables, and -I do not 
know that- it lias injured the public service, I spoke 
about the totally doing away with sub-inspectors. 

1725. Lord- Monck. — You have used the phrase 
“standing of -the force” very often. May I ask you 
how it would affect the standing of the force ? — Well, 
the force is a very popular one among all classes - of 
society at the present day. It has been officered by- 
gentlemen, and has a very good position in the 1 public 
service. 

1726. The primary duty of the police force is to 

maintain the peace of the country. I want to know 
what the standing of the force has to do with -its 
efficiency as a police force properly so called ? — In the 
eyes of the people being officered by gentlemen ‘has 
always had a good- effect. 

1727. But l am talking of its effect on its efficiency 
as a peace-protecting force. What effect lniS the stand- 
ing of the force upon that? — I am not prepared to tell 
you what effect it has or what effect it may have. It 
can have no effect at the present day when the force 
is officered by gentlemen. I know that magistrates 
in the discharge of their several duties would rather 
come in contact with a gentleman officer, and have 
more reliance in him — place more confidence in him 
than in another. There is a great deal of business to 
be transacted between magistrates and officers. 

1728. Mr. Blackwood. — Are any of the nine sub- 
inspectors under your orders men who rose front the 
ranks? — Yes. ’ 

1729. How many?— Two. 

1730. Do they discharge their duties as efficiently 
as the others i— Yes ; indeed I may say more so. 

1731. More efficiently? — More efficiently I think. 

1732. Do the gentry of the country communicate 
with them freely when it is necessary ?— When they 
go to them the magistrates do, but I do not know 
that they have any social intercourse with them' at all. 

1733. Lord Monck.— And is that at all iiedessary ? 

It appears from your last answer that an officer pro- 
moted from the ranks efficiehtly performs his ' duties, 
and is trusted by the gentry of the country. What 
more do you want ?cLl do not want anything more as 
far as I am concerned. The officers in my judgment 
are very good. 
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November 1. 1734. Well now -with regard to the system of re- 

— cords, do you think it is a satisfactory mode of main- 
?. TV. C. taining discipline ? — I would be for having no records 

anas, esq. whatever. I would pay a man for his services, and 
I would keep no records except for good conduct. 
With regard to the twenty-five steps I wish to say 
that a gentleman may be sent to a district by the 
Inspector-General and he has no veto in it. He is 
perhaps able to make up cases there, and he is put 
over the head of an officer equally efficient who cannot 
get these records in a peaceable district. 

1735. You do not think that is a good mode of re- 
warding merit, or discriminating between men? — In 
my judgment it is a very bad one. 

1736. You have a large number of mounted men in 
the force, have you not? — Yes. 

1737. What are the ordinary duties discharged by 
these men? — They sometimes go with pressing de- 
spatches ; they go on patrol, duty at night. 

1738. Mounted? — Yes; outside of the town. Where 
there are two in a town the two patrol, and they make 
eight patrols in a month. 

1739. That doesn’t occupy all their time? — No; I 
am going into other matters. They escort the judges 
at assizes, and in case of riots they are brought out, 
and they are very valuable ; but most of their time in a 
quiet county they are doing very little indeed. 

1740. Mr-. O’Reilly. — Do you mean that the two 
mounted men are very valuable in quelling riots? — 
No, not two. They are brought together in a body 
at elections. 

1741. To quell a riot in the town of Galway you 
have got only two mounted men? — I have four in 
Galway. 

1742. Lord Monck. — On ordinary! occasions their 
principal duty is carrying messages? — Carrying de- 
spatches. 

1743. They are employed in the public service car- 
rying despatches ? — They are. 

1744. Don’t you think, with the facilities of com- 
munication, by means of the telegraph, you could 
communicate just as well and as rapidly by telegraph 
from different stations as by the mounted men? — Yes, 
where there is a telegraph. 

1745. Telegraphs are being rapidly spread all over 
the face of the country ? — In a great many places. 

1746. And if there was a telegraph, then you think 
that they could be dispensed with ?— T don’t think one 
mounted man at a station is of any use, except to 
carry despatches. 

1747. And in the event of disturbance, no doubt 
they are valuable ; but could not their places be sup- 
plied by cavalry of the line ? — Yes, or infantry. 

1748. Mr. Blackwood. — You have had rather an 
excited time in Galway of late ? — Yes. 

1749. Have you found these two mounted men of 
any practical value? — They have not been employed, 
except with others who were assembled. 

1750. Lord Monck. — Did you bring them in from 
out stations ? — Yes. 

1751. It would have been just as easy to get down 
■a troop of dragoons ? — Yes ; we had dragoons along 
with them. Mounted men may be very material ; but 
certainly one mounted man at an out station, where 
there is a sub-inspector, I look upon as of no irse at all. 

1752. Is there any other subject on which you 
would like to speak to us in reference to the com- 
plaints in the force? — With regard to that, would 
you let me mention to you the stationery allowance. 
A head constable in charge of a station gets 6 d. a 
month for stationery, and for that 6 d. he is. obliged to 
post up public placards — all proclamations of the Go- 
vernment. Sixpence doesn’t do that. It is a great 
loss to the man ; he cannot buy a quire of paper for the 
6 d. He has pens, and wax, ancl parchment to pur- 
chase for the despatch of his reports. I may mention 
particularly that there are an immense number of cattle 
plague placards, and proclamations of the Govern- 
ment. Suppose this man puts them up well he must 
make paste for the purpose. Sixpence is quite too 
little ; it is a grievance. 



1753. Mr. Blackwood. — W hat do you think would 
be sufficient ? — I dare say Is. 6 d. a month. I know 
to a married man it is often a matter of great conse- 
quence. There is another thing that I would mention. 
I would discharge men at an earlier period of their 
life, and probably if these men were discharged earlier, 
and were employed afterwards by the Crown, as 
detectives in the country, it would be a most valuable 
thing ; I would give them the pension they were en- 
titled to, and then I would say, on discharging them, 
“ If you -wish to serve the Crown in the capacity of 
a detective, to communicate information to us direct, 
we will give you something additional.” This should 
not be in any way mixed up with the pension, or known 
to the people. These men spread through the 
country would know everything ; there is their pen- 
sion-discharge, showing they were dischar-ged after a 
certain number of years. The people would never 
know they are detectives. If you give them £10 or 
£20 they would be disposed to give the Crown every 
information, and they would be as good a detective 
force as you could employ. 

1754. Mr. O’Reilly. — A t what age would you, 
contemplate that men should retire on pension? — I 
think after twenty-five years’ service. 

1755. And would not that give a very large number. 
of men in every county in Ireland on pension ? — It 
would. 

1756. Do you think there is a necessity for such a 
large number of detectives ? — I think there is, if you 
would preserve the peace of the country you must 
have a large number of men. You need not offer it 
to all the men ; you may make your selection. 

1757. Mr. Blackwood. — S uppose a man enters the 
service at eighteen, he would be able to retire accord- 
ing to your proposal at the age of forty -three ? — Yes, 
you have the best service out of him by then. 

1758. Don’t you think that a man at the age of 
forty-three is in the prime of life ? — Suppose you dis- 
charge him at fifty. 

1759. Then you would propose a limit of service 
joined with a limit of age?— I would propose a limit 
of service, and if he proposed to remain in I would 
allow him ; but, having completed a certain number of 
years, I would leave it optional with him to retire or 
serve. If he retired, and intended to remain at home, 
I woiild offer him a boon for his services, if he was or 
had been a good man. There is another thing, the 
Inspector-General has been holding out to the pen- 
sioners the desirability of giving information, and 
that their services would be rewarded. 

1760. Mr. O’Reilly. — I n Galway has house rent 
increased within your knowledge ? — I believe it has ; 
I am not sure. I pay £45 for a very small house. 

1761. Is that inclusive or exclusive of taxes? — It 
includes the county cess and poor rates ; but water rate 
— a new tax which has been put upon us— I pay myself. 

1762. You pay £45, inclusive of taxes, for the 
house ? — Yes. 

1763. What accommodation is there — has it a stable 
or a garden ? — A very bad stable ; no garden ; it is 
what I would call an indifferent house. 

1764. Each officer is now allowed a sub-constable 
as his servant ? — Yes. 

1765. Do you think it would be a better plan for 
the discipline and good conduct of the force if an allow- ■ 
ance for a servant was given to each officer, instead of 
allowing him a sub-constable as a servant? — Decidedly, 
and let them go to the ranks ; they are a very useless 
class of men. 

1766. What does an officer generally pay to his police 
servant ? — I pay ten shillings a month, and I clothe him 
w,ell ; and when I go on my inspection I keep him at 
hotels. I cannot say what would be anallowance suffi- 
cient to cover the cost of a servant to an officer, never 
having had any but a police servant myself. 

1767. There is a rule that when the children of mar- 
riedpolicemenattainthe age of fourteen and a half years 
they must not be allowed to reside in barracks ? — Yes.. 

1768. Do you think the enforcement of that rule is 
unfair ? — I think it is a hardship. 
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1769 Do you think it is necessary for tlie good con- 
,luct of the force ? — I do not. I think it is hard to put 
a boy of fourteen out, but more particularly a girl, 
v-lien she requires the care and supervision of a parent ; 

d I think if they were permitted to remain in bar- 
racks the married men would be more content. 

1770. Lord Monck. — Do you think the danger is 
eater out than if she remained in barracks 1— I don’t 

tnow that, if her fatter puts her with respectable 
pie. I don’t know that she runs any risk, but it 
would be better if she remained in barracks. I never 
knew an instance of any immorality. 

1771. Mr. Blackwood.— D o you apprehend any 
serious results from the present dissatisfaction which 
prevails in the force 1—1 do. 

1 What is it? — The men leaving us altogether. 



1773. Up to what term of service do you appro- November 1. 
hend men would retire if no improvement is made in R w ~ 
then- position 1 ? — If you don’t make some improve- JnmlSj 
ment with regard to their position, and have a limit 

of service, it will create great dissatisfaction; but 
above all, if you increase their pay you may retain 
then- services. , 

1774. But my question is, do you apprehend that 
men of considerable term of service will retire 1 ? — Men 
of considerable term of service will not retire, they 
will hold on, men of five, seven, or ten years service 

m 1775. Lord Monck. — The best men in the service ? 

—Yes, men looking forward to pension will not go, 
but our best men will go. 



James Robert Gibbons, esq., examined. 



James Robert 
Gibbons, esq. 



1776. Lord Monck. — What position do you hold 
in the constabulary 1 — First class county inspector. 

1777. Where 1— Bandon, in the west riding of the 

county of Cork. 

1778. How long have you been county inspector i 
X will be four years in February next. 

1779. What position had you previously held 1 ? — 
First class sub-inspector. 

1780. You entered the force in the usual way ! 1 
graduated from third class sub-inspector. 

1781. We have heard a good deal of evidence with 
regard to the discontent which prevails in the force 
on different subjects. Now, first, what is your 
opinion with regard to pay 1 — My impression is that 
provisions and the necessaries of life have increased 
for the last ten years very much, and that men were 
very much better off ten years ago than they are at 
present, and that it is hard for a man to live now. 
He cannot live well, and if he is a married man he 
cannot live respectably. 

1782. Your opinion as to the inadequacy of tne 

pay is grounded principally on the increase in the cost 
of living? — Yes. . . 

1783. Can you give us any statistics ot your own 
knowledge within the last eight or ten years of the 
increased cost of living 1 — I can. I am only two years 
in Bandon, so I cannot go back very far, but 1 have 
made inquiries from merchants and persons on whom 
I can rely. In 1865 bacon could be procured at 6 d. 
or Id. a pound, at present in the town of Bandon I 
pay lid. ; butter could be got in 1865 for Id., I 
am paying at present Is. 3 d. a pound; eggs.m I860 
were 7 d. a dozen, they are now Is. 2d.; potatoes at 
present in Bandon are Is. 2d. a stone, in 1865 they 
were 6d. ; beef I pay lOd. a pound for; a chop is 
at the rate of lid. in the pound, it was only 6d. 
in 1865. That I have from the butcher with whom 
I deal. In 1865 flour was Is. 6d. a stone, now it is 
2s. 6d. ; oatmeal Is. 6d., now 2s. 6d. ; bread is 4 5 d. 
for the two pound loaf in 1872, it was 3^d. for the 
two pound loaf in 1865 ; coals at present are 36s. a 
ton, they were 15s. and 16s. in 1865. These are the 
things that refer chiefly to the necessaries. 

1784. Now, with regard to house rent during the 
same period? — That is house rent for the men? 

1785. Both for the men and officers- of your 
own class? — I would not complain for myself or for 
the sub-inspectors ; I think the allowance is very 
fair. 

1786. Mr. O’Reilly.— What is it?— House allow- 
ance to third-class sub-inspectors, <£21 5s. lOd. ; second- 
class the same, and first-class sub-inspector, £28 17 s. 
lid. ; the county inspector’s is £36 10s. 

1787. Lord Monck.— Y ou don’t make any complaint 
on that head?— I pay £36 and £4 taxes, and I am 
allowed £36. 

1788. Mr. O’Reilly.— Could you tell me what you 
have for that — have you a stable and garden ? — I have 
a stable and garden, but the same house had been oc- 
cupied by the county inspector for the last thirty years ; 



it is the property of the Duke of Devonshire, and 
probably is let at a more reasonable rent. 

1789. Lord Monck.— With regard to retirement 
and pension, are you aware of any complaints on that 
head? — I am particularly fortunate in the west riding 

0 f Cork we have no complaints amongst the men 

except as regards inadequacy of pay. 

1790. You don’t think they are discontented in 
your district with regard to the period of retirement ? 

I think that men of thirty years’ service would like 

very much to get out by giving a month’s notice, and 
on the other hand there is another class of men, of 
eighteen or twenty or thirty years, who are invalided ; 
they are sent before the doctor in Dublin, and he 
sends them back to the station to await a board ; these 
men remain at the station for a year, or a year and a 
half, before they are called before the board to get- 
out. This is a grievance on the other men to a certain 
extent, because they have to do all the duty. If an 
invalided man is in charge of the station lie wears his 
great coat; he is not physically able to discharge his 
duty ; he is the sort of man who, when found unfit 
for service by the proper authorities, ought to be dis- 
charged, and if the men were allowed on short notice 
to retire it would be a great boon. 

1791. Now, with regard to ; promotion and rewards 
in the service, are you aware of discontent 011 that sub- 
ject 1 — No, I have not heard of any, nor is there any 
in my county ; at least, no complaint is made to me. 

1792. Do you think the system of favourable re- 
cords is popular with the men ? You know what I 
mean ?— I do very well. I have never heard the 
question mooted one way or the other ; perhaps they 
may not be in favour with men who are slovenly and 
do not want to get on ; .but amongst men who want 
to get on it is an incentive to them to do their duty. 

1793. Mr. O’Reilly. — Would you, not promote a 
man for smartness and general good conduct, instead 
of for special service alone ? — I would promote - a man 
for special service properly performed. 

1794. But would it not depend a good deal on 
whether they had an opportunity of performing these 
special services? — It does, to a certain extent. 

1795. Lord Monck. — Do you think, looking at that 
’ fact, that this mode of promotion is better than the 

general observation of the man’s conduct by his officers, 
and their reports on it?— I think the present principle 
a very good one. 

1796. Now, with regard to punishments, have you 
got anything to tell us ?— No, except that I am also 
fortunate in that. My county is very free from crime. 
We have had very few punishments in it. 

1797. You have got the power now of fining a man 
for trivial offences to a certain extent ? — Yes, 10s. 

1798. Two of these fines count as what we call 
unfavourable records?— Yes; and they remain for ever 

°1799. As long as he continues in the force? — Yes. 
1800. Do you think that is a satisfactory system to 
the men?— I think if a man’s conduct was good 
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November 1. for five years after < 



e record, or ten years after, two, ciate with them. In many cases they could « e t inf,,, 
it would be an incentive to men to retrieve their mation by knowing the local gentry that they 3 
character if they were blotted °ut. not if they did not associate with them. 7 ^ 

IbUI. Do you think that those records ought not to 1816. Now, on what is that founded ; because 
-remain permanently against a man’s character ? — I give us the experience of two men serving under 



would leave them for a certain number of years, and 
have them wiped out by so many years good conduct. 

1802.. With respect to the fines inflicted by the 
county inspector,, do you think it desirable he should 
inflict these fines on the spot, then and there, so to 
speak, when he is carrying on his inspections, or await 
the end of the proceedings, and decide on them when 
he gets home ? — In some cases, such as a barrack not 
being found correct, the county inspector is not to 
fine the constable until he returns to his station, and 
inquires what was the state of the barrack on the 
sub-inspector’s previous inspections. 

1803. Do you fine in any other case? — We do ; if 
a man is improperly dressed or without his hand-cuffs. 
As a rule, he 



who have the complete confidence of the W,i 
gentry?— They have. 1 

1817. Why do you think in defiance of that fact that 
others would not ? — They have been a very long time 
in the station, and -they are two-gentlemen very°mucli 
liked. 

1818. Mr. Blackwood.— Y ou think there are 
special reasons applicable to these two gentlemen 
which would not be applicable to promotions if made 
to a greater extent ? — Special reasons. 

1819. Mr. O’Reilly.— A m I right in concluding 
that whilst you think the county gentry would con° 
municate more freely in social intercourse with the 
class of sub-inspectors who entered £ 



As a rule, he is not fined for the first offence, but the consider the other class equally "V-ustworthy ?— T 
county inspector cautions him If I met a policeman believe they consider the other class equally trust 
wrong on the first occasion, I would not fine him, I worthy . ■ 

d ? + th ll asaiu -” ^ • 182 °- you know the position and duties of the 

1804. With regard to . the promotion of officers from class that are called superintendents and inspectors 
the subordinate grades of the force, that is carried on by in the English counties ? — I have no knowledge 
meansnf a system of examination and records 4-Yes. 1821. Taking it generally, -they are a class promoted 
i , y r U , ^ f examination part of it is from the ranks like. head,,. constable, but given the 
satisfactory ?— I do I had a head constable examined superintendence not only of their own station as a 
, 1 '™7° tl0U \°U the , rank ¥ suh-mspector within head constable is, but of a certain district, and so are 
the last few months; he came home and said he was . analogous to sub-inspector. Do you think if such a 
sorry he failed, that he did his best, and got very class was instituted in the Irish counties that they 
l aid TT ,• , could discharge the great proportion, if not the whole 

1806. Mr. 0 Reilly.— He did not succeed?— He of the duties of sub-inspector’s ridings in every county? 

01 1 om t — Certainly. J ' 

1807. Lord Mpnck.— W hat is your general opinion 1822. A county inspector and a very limited num 

with regard to the., system of appointing siifi-inspeqfeil'S ber of sub-inspectors under Mm 4— I perfectly.. nnder 
from the force t-nThey are none taken partly from stand you, and I haye frequently thought the force 
the head constables and principally from persons out- could, be, worked on that principle. I haye stated it 
side. I flunk that ,t is yery necessary to giue.de- before. Certainly in counties, «at West Cork Them 
nerving head constables appointments to the rank of there are 300 men, and eight sub-inspectors I wo3 
sub-inspector, but I tlnnk if they had one half of the have only three or four sub Inspectors instead ofSht 
appointments the force, would not be as wed off as it but a greater number of men in a grade socially hmW 
is at present. The men themselves look up to the than that of head constable h 
sub-mspectors who join from a respectable lank in 1823. Lord Moral.— Between a sub-insoector and 
society , they prefer them to these men who have got a head constable ?— Yes ; and I would have P tMs grade 

up from the subordinate ranks. They tlnnk theirown of officeis in attendance at fairs and petty sessions 

£i£ ^ fcte " 6 **• -& the“- 

v , .. ; . „ dmary, and the superior officers to attend when there 

1808 But looking at the primary,, object of the was anything serious expected, which they will always 

foice which is the maintenance of the peace of the know previously. I have known a sub-iLpector ride 
ttat’ffl’.ffU tte ,l 'PP““ ot , 0 ™ i. do ten miles, to a petty sessions and ride the same distance 

that, its efficiency, would be materially interfered with back, and only one case to be tried 
Tdolwih brt maiks 1 I do. 1824, There is a considerable force of mounted men 

I do. not think they would have the confidence of the in the constabulary at present 1 Yes 

magistrates and the local gentry, at least to the extent 1826. Now, what ari th.iriordinary duties ; Imean 



they have at present. 

1809. Are those head constables not very often 

obliged to discharge the duties of sub-inspector? 

1810. In the absence of the sub-inspector? — In the 
-absence of the sub-inspector they do. 

1811. Have you got under your command as sub- 
inspector any men that have risen from the ranks ? 

1812. We don’t want to know their names, hut do 

these men perform their duties to your satisfaction ? 

Indeed they do. One man has been sent into Cork by 
the Inspector-General as being an efficient officer. 

1813. These men, in the course of their duty, are 
brought into contact with the local gentry and magis- 
trates ? — They are. 

1814. Do you find any difference in the treatment 
they receive as regards confidential intercourse to that 
which is given to men who come from outside ?— I think 
these two gentlemen I speak of are favourably circum- 
stanced They got on well at the .beginning. They 
are a good class of promoted men. 

1815. You do not think the efficiency of the force 
would be deteriorated by promotion being made from 
the ranks?— Not farther than that I do not thinl the 
local gentry would be as intimate with them or asso- 



what the special objects are for which they are paid? 
— To attend the sub-inspector when proceeding on 
certain duties, as for instance, the scene of an outrage, 
or to convey despatches. In fact I think some mounted 
men don’t discharge twelve days’ duty in the year. I 
think they could be dispensed with, except at the 
head-quarters of the county. I think a certain num- 
ber, say four or five, would be required there, if it 
was only for. attendance on the judges at assizes, and 
to convey despatches to other parts of the county. 

1826. Don’t you think, with regard to the convey- 
ance of despatches, the telegraph can be substituted 
for the mounted men ?— It is very frequently. 

1827. And it is every.day being very much extended, 
so as to include the whole country? — Yes. At the 
head-quarters of the county there are at present three 
mounted men. They patrol twice a week, so they do 
something. 

1828. You make work for them ? — Yes ; at least it 
is by an order of the Inspector-General. 

1829. I believe the force at present is very far short 
of its complement? — My county is forty short. 

1830. And no appearance of relief by recruiting, at 
least to any considerable extent?— No, unless this 
Commission may do something. 

1831. Unless the .condition of the men is improved 
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T ou will not be able to keep tbe force up ! — We cannot 
expect it. A daily labourer is paid in Bandon, where 
j live, half-a-crown a day ; he works from half-past 
s ix. and is done at five, when he has his whole tune 
to himself, to see his friends or works for himself ; he 
is not obliged to keep himself dressed, pay for boots, 
or live respectably ; he is his own master, -whereas our 
men are tied up -at ten o’clock in summer, and at nine 
in winter, when the roll is called, and he must always 
be ready for duty. - 

1832. I may say that your opinion is that if the 
condition- of service is not improved the force cannot 
he kept at its strength ! — No. 

1833. Mr. O’Reilly. — Have not the county in- 
spectors’ clerks certain advantages now with regard-to 
promotion % — Yes. . 

1834. Do you think that acts unequally with regard 
to the rest of the force 1 — I do not, and my reason for 
thinking so is, that if the ordinary constable gets three 
records in the same period of six years, he is on an 
equality. 

1835. Each officer- is now allowed a sub-constable as 
a private servant 1 — Y es. 

1836. Do you think it would be better if he was 
riven an allowance for a servant instead of employing 
a constable as a servant ! — I think in one way it would 
he an advantage to the officer ; it cuts both ways. 
Very many of our officers have a stable in the barracks, 
and it would not be well- to bring in civilians; the 
civilian will be also in the same stable with the 
mounted orderly ; they would know too much of what 
would occur in barracks, unless the allowance was 
sufficient to permit the officer to provide a stable out- 
side the barrack. In that case the private servant 
would not have any communication with the men. 

1837. Lord Monck. — Is there any other subject to 
which you would like to call the attention of the 
Commissioners — you have considerable experience 1 ! — 



I think there is this, that county inspectors and sub- November 1. 
inspectors are entitled to get an increased forage al- Jam J^ bert 
lowance. At present I am allowed 2s. a dayfor a private GibbouSi eS q. 
horse and Is. 8 d. for a public horse— I get this no 
matter what the purchase price is. There is nothing 
for farriery, shoeing, or saddlery, and I think ibis too 
small an allowance, taking one year- with another. 

1838. Mr. O’Reilly. — Do you not think it sufficient 
to pay for the keep of the horse, or is it that you think 
there ought to be an allowance not alone for the keep 
of the horse but for incidental expenses! — I can keep 
a horse on the allowance, but I have a son, who is a 
sub-inspector, and if I did not give him money when 
he joined he could not keep his horse on the allowance, 
for he would not be able to purchase at a proper sea- 
son. 

1839. I -am not asking whether he would lose by it 

m y question is, would 2s. a day feed a horse 1 - — It 

would if you buy in the early part of the season. 

1840. Lord Monck. — You are obliged to advance 
the money! — Yes; I don’t think some of our, sub- 
inspectors have it. 

1841. What would you consider a fair allowance 
for forage! — I would think half a crown would be fair. 

A sub-inspector has to attend at petty sessions ; he rides 
ten miles to these sessions ; lie must put up his horse at 
a stable, and he cannot bring him home without feed- 
ing him. He is not long enough absent to get his 4s., 
for ten hours' absence ; it costs him Is. to. pay for this 
feed of oats. . 

1842. You think 2s, 6(7. would cover that ! — I think 
it would ; it is not the direct feeding of the horse, it 
is the cost of livery. If I send a horse into Cork, the 
lowest sum I have had to pay for the last two years is 
3s. and 3s. 6c7. 

1843. Is there any other, point you would like to 
mention 1 — No. 
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1844. Lord Monck. — What position do you hold 
in the constabulary ? — County inspector of Kildare. 

1845. Where are you stationed 1 — Naas. 

1846. How long have you been county inspector! 
— A year. 

1847. What rank had you previously held 1 — First- 
class sub-inspector. 

1848. You- had risen from the rank' of third-class 
sub-inspector and so on! — Yes. 

1849. You came into the force as third-class sub- 
inspector! — Yes. 

1850. Do you consider the pay and allowance of the 
force generally, including men of your own rank, to 
be sufficient!— No. 

1851. On what is that opinion grounded! — In the 
first place, owing to the rise of provisions, and every- 
thing else, the pay is not more than equal to one-half 
what it was when I first joined, and I suppose pro- 
visions are one-third dearer now than what they were 
this time ten years; and all other articles are in pro- 
portion. 

1852. Is there any dissatisfaction in the force with 
regard to retirement and pensions 1 — There is. 

1853. What is their opinion about retirement! — 
In a great many cases the pension’ is. calculated on a 
different scale from the present. 

1854. That is aijiongst the older men of the force ! — 
Amongst the older men. 

1855. Abetter scale! — Better pensions. 

1856. Does that produce discontent !— It does, a 
good deal. 

1857. The discontent produced by that cause will 
die out as these men leave the force, and when they 
are all on one scale of pensions !— I don’t know that. 

1858. Do you think that besides the discontent at 
seeing other men getting a larger pension they are dis- 
satisfied with the pension itself; they think it too low! 
— They think it too low. 

1859. What is the view of the force about retire- 



ment 1 — The general feeling is that there should be a 
certain prescribed period at which a man may retire 
without being brought before a medical board at all. 

1S60. Mr. Blackwood.— What age do you think 
would be generally acceptable as a limit! — I should 
say after twenty-five years’ service, to be compulsory 
at thirty. 

1861. Lord Monck. — Now, with regard to the ap- 
pointment of officers in the force is there any strong 
feeling about the mode in which the officers are ap- 
pointed at present! — The head constables of course 
would prefer that the appointments were made from 
amongst themselves. 

1862. What is your opinion on the subject! — From 
what I have seen, head constables will not’ command 
the same influence over, or respect from the men that 
the sub-inspectorS do. 

1863. What is your opinion as to the system of 
promotion from the lower to the higher grades 1 — I 
don’t think there is any discontent about it except 
where some men would be promoted over other men’s 
heads. 

1864. Does not that very often happen! — It some- 
time happens, but not very often. 

1865. Do you think you would approve of the 
absolute seniority system! — Oh no, because that 
would deprive the young man coming into the force 
of his chance of promotion. 

1866. I refer particularly to the system of favour- 
able records. Do you think that they work satisfac- 
torily! — I do not, for if a good man would be sent 
into a quiet county, he could not have any opportunity 
of distinguishing himself, and another man, not so 
good, might be sent into a county where he would 
have an opportunity of distinguishing himself. 

1867. But as long as the element of selection is 
introduced, do you not think that the Inspector- 
General must have some means of informing himself 
as to the most meritorious men ! — Yes. 
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November 1. 1868. Do you think that that would be better 

Mar ^ obtained by the reports of the superior officers on the 

Bloxbam, esq. general conduct of the men, rather than by the special 
reports of special services ? — I think so, and that the 
men would be better satisfied. 

1869. With regard to punishments ; I understand 
that now the county inspector has the power of in- 
flicting them, that in fact there is the same principle 
with regard to punishments as to the special records 
of the services. The punishment inflicted by the 
county inspector is a bad record, and is recorded against 
the man? — Yes. 

187 0. Do you think that it is a satisfactory system ? 
— I think that seven or eight years’ service without 
being punished or reported, might obliterate the .un- 
favourable record. 

1871. Subsequent good conduct ought to expiate 
small offences ? — Yes. 

1872. Mr. Blackwood. — How many sub-inspectors 
have you under your command ? — Five. 

1873. Are there any of these officers who have 
been promoted from the ranks ? — Three. 

1874. Do they perform their duties as well as the 
other two ? — Yes, I may say so. 

1875. Do you think that the men have the same 
respect for them as the others ? — Candidly speaking, 
I don’t think they have. 

.1876. How does that show itself? — It shows itself 
in this way : it is hard for them to get private order- 
lies, and when they are giving orders to a man he may 
say, “You are ordering. me about now, but you were 
once ordered about yourself.” 

1877. Do you think it interferes with the efficiency 
of the service, or prevents the work being done pro- 
perly ? — No, I do not ; but I think that the men who are 
promoted have not the same status with the gentry or 
the people of the country. 

1878. But I am speaking of the efficiency of the 
force. Do you think that the three out of the five 
men under your command, who have been promoted, 
maintain the force in as good a state of efficiency as 

_ the other two who entered the force the other way ? — 
Certainly. 

1879. Lord Monck. — Let us suppose that the whole 
of the sub-inspectors were promoted from the rank of 
head constable, and that there was no opportunity for 
the men to compare officer's so promoted with those 
entering the service by nomination as cadets, would 
there be the same feeling of grumbling amongst the 
men ? — I should say not. 

1880. Do you think that the efficiency of the force 
might be promoted by diminishing the number of 
sub-inspectors, and instituting a grade of officers be- 
tween them and the head constable, who would not 
be a sub-inspector, but who would perform a great 
number of the duties of the sub-inspector and a 
great number of the duties of head constable? — Yes, 
I think it might. 

1881. You might reduce the number of sub-in- 
spectors by having a class of that kind? — Yes, I 
should say so. 

1882. In England they are called superintendents ? 
— Yes. 

1883. With regard to the constitution of courts 
of inquiry, have you any suggestions you would like 
to make ? — Nothing further than this, that I think 
it would be more satisfactory if there were three 
officers instead of two. 

1884. Would you have them sworn as in courts- 
martial in the army — would that give more satis- 
faction ?— Yes, I should think it would. 

1885. Mr. Blackwood. — Have you had any op- 
portunities of becoming acquainted with the feelings 
of the officers and men with regard to those ques- 
tions? — Yes; I have twenty-five years’ service, and 
have much experience of their feelings. 

1886. Are there a large number of men in the 
force who are mounted? — Yes. 

1887. What are their ordinary duties? — To exercise 
their horses, and perhaps to occasionally carry a de- 
spatch. 



1 888. I presume from your answer that you think 
these men might be all dispensed with ? — I don’t see 
the use of them at all in this time of telegraphs. 

1889. Lord Monck. — The force at present is very 
much "below its estimate ? — It is. 

1890. Do you think that if some changes were 
made there would be any great difficulty in raising it 
up to its strength again ? — I am certain that a number 
of the lately-joined hands are watching for an increase 
of pay, and if that does not come they will retire and 
go to America. 

1891. The force has to compete with the advances 
of prices in the labour market? — Yes; and any com- 
mon fellow in the labour market in Naas can get 15s. 
a week, and it is the same all over the county Kildare 
in fact. 

1892. Mr. Blackwood. — Have you any remarksto 
offer with reference to the allowances to the officers 
and men — their extra expenses for travelling, and so 
on ? — I should say that, in the case of the men, the 
allowance to them should be made the same when 
they are out on duty. At present when a man is 
ordered to a fair he is allowed 6 d. ; when he is sent to 
an election or assizes he is allowed Is. 6 d., and if he 
goes to the North he is only allowed Is. 

1893. Lord Monck. — What would you think would 
be fair? — I think Is. Gd. for everything. 

1894. Would that be sufficient ? — They would be 
better satisfied, but it is not at all sufficient. 

1895. Mi\ O’Reilly. — Would it pay their ex- 
penses ? — It would not. 

1896. Lord Monck. — What would pay their ex- 
penses ? — I would say that a man cannot live under at 
least 3s. Gd. a night. 

1897. But would you not allow for something which 
he would have to spend out of his pay ? — I mean the 
expense including the night’s lodging and his own pay. 

1898. Mr. O’Reilly. — Do you mean that he would 
spend 4s. Gd. a night ? — Yes, he would ; he would be 
out 4s. Gd. a night, which would be 2s. Gd. beyond 
what he had out of his pay. 

1899. Lord Monck. — Is there any other suggestion 
that you would like to make? — Yes ; I beg to say that 
the forage allowance is not nearly enough. I have 
added up the year’s account, and I find that I have 
been £5 or £6 a loser in. consequence of the great 
rise in the forage. Formerly we used to get hay for 
35 s. to £2 a ton, and we have to pay now £3 10s. a 
ton for it. We used to get oats for 7s. or 8s. a barrel, 
and now I have to pay 14s. Gd. a barrel. Straw has 
risen in proportion, and is now £3 a ton. 

1900. Mr. O’Reilly. — Let us have the dates of 
these prices? — I used to get hay at £2 a ton in 1862. 
Ever since the straw has been used for manufacturing 
pui-poses it has been gradually rising in price, until at 
this moment it is £3 10s. a ton. 

1901. Do you mean to say that you have to keep 
horses for the feeding of which you are out of pocket ? 
— I was £5 or £6 out of pocket for the feeding of 
four horses. I am allowed 7s. 8 d. per diem for four 
horses. 

1902. Lord Monck. — How many horses do you 
feed ? — I have to feed two horses of my own and two 
troop horses. 

1903. You are a contributor to the reward fund? — 
Yes. 

1904. Have you any remarks to offer as to the 
administration of it? — No, I have not; I don’t know 
anything at all about it. 

1905. Is contribution to that reward fund com- 
pulsory ? — It is. 

1906. Under the regulation of the Inspector- 

General? — Yes. I have also to observe that the 

shoeing of the horses alone costs 16s. a month, in 
addition to forage. 

1907. Have you to pay for the shoeing of the 
horses? — I have, and it comes out of the 7s. 8 d. I am 
allowed. 

1908. What do you think would be a fair allow- 
ance ? — I think 2s. Gd. a day for each private horse, 
and 2s. for each public or troop horse, would make it 
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fair. I have also to pay j£ 12 a year to a policeman 
for attendance alone on my private horses. 

1909. Mr. Blackwood. — What is your opinion as 
to whether children of over fourteen and a half years 
ought to be removed from the barracks 1 — I think it is 
a very proper regulation. 

1910. Lord Mokck. — What are your reasons! — 
Because, in the case of boys, you would have great 
hulking fellows walking about the barracks, and in 
everybody’s way, and in the case of girls it would give 
rise to a good deal of scandal. 

1911. Is there anything else you wish to say! — 
There is another thing that I consider a very great 
grievance, and that is the allowance made to the men 
for making up their clothing. The present allowance 
does not do more than half cover the expense. 

1912. The county inspectors have the power of 
fining to the extent of 10s. ! — Yes. 

1913. Do you think that the men are discontented 
with that 1—1 think not. I think they would prefer 
that to being reported to the InSpecton-General It 
is a thing with which, when judiciously managed, they 
cannot find fault. 

1914. It depends on discretion 1 — Yes. 

1915. Have you anything else that you would 
like to say! — Yes, and that is the inadequacy of the 
allowance for fuel and light. The men are allowed 



8s. 4 d. a month, but it does not nearly cover the November 1. 

expense. Each man has to pay 3s. a month more 

for fuel for the barracks. Perhaps your lordship g 1 ° r ^ c ham M( , 
would allow me to mention another tiling which is ' 

a great hardship and grievance. There are a num- 
ber of the men who are manned, but who don’t get 
barrack accommodation, and these are living in 
lodgings outside in a state next door bo starvation 
through not getting lodging allowance. Those men 
who lodge out in the county of Kildare, cannot get 
apartments for their families under from j£ 6 to T8 a 
year at least. In these cases I have taken particular 
pains to inform myself. I may mention one other point. 

I think it would be very desirable if the police were 
not obliged to do the road nuisance duty, which is 
actually by law the duty of the road contractor. 

Having to do this duty prevents the men from 
getting information. If a farmer is very well disposed 
towards the police, and would be willing to oblige them 
by giving information — and his pig happens to stray 
on the road, it is seized by the police, and the man 
summoned before the Petty Sessions and fined, the 
man gets “ riled,” and will not give information. 

1916. Under what regulation do they discharge 
that duty ! — That is a portion of their duty. 

1917. Laid down by the Inspector-General! — Yes, 
by the Inspector- General. 
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1918. Lord Monck. — In what position are you in 
the police ! — I am a second-class sub-inspector of the 
constabulary. I am quartered in Strokestown in the 
county Roscommon. I have been there a year and ten 
months. 

1919. How did you come into the force! — As a cadet. 

1920. Is the present pay of the different ranks in 
the service, in your opinion, adequate for their re- 
muneration 1 — I don’t believe it is. 

1921. What is the ground of your belief! — I think 
.everything has increased in price latterly — provisions 
of all kinds, and there is also a difficulty I observe 
in getting candidates for the force — proving that the 
class of men who joined some years ago, do not think 
of doing so now. 

1922. Your observation applies only to the men 
and not to the officers! — I am not sure about the 
numbers of young men who are candidates for the 
cadetships — I have no means of knowing. 

1923. You have not felt any inconvenience from 
want of candidates for officers ! — I have not the means 
of knowing. 

1924. But you do feel there is a deficiency of candi- 
dates to fill the ranks of the men! — Yes. I have not 
recommended a candidate out of my district for the 
last ten months; but I believe that within the last eight 
months two candidates, who were the sons of police- 
men, were recommended in my absence. The country 
people do not look upon the service as presenting the 
same advantages it did formerly. 

1925. Do you think if some improvements are not 
made in the condition of the service, it will be very 
difficult to keep up the strength of the force ? — I think 
so. Young men are not so. anxious to join the force 
as they were formerly. 

1926. Is there any discontent felt, as to retirement! 
—I think among the men of the force that is the 
principal grievance, next to the pay, from what I hear 
the men say. 

1927. What do they propose ! — They propose a fixed 
time for retirement. 

1928. What period do you think they fix in their 
own minds!— I have heard men say twenty-five years 
and less, but I am quite confident that, even if men 
were allowed to retire after thirty years’ service, they 
would consider, it a boon, because what the men all 
dread is the ordeal of going before a medical board,' 
and of wasting out their existence before they are 
entitled to any pension. That is what they all dread 
most. 



1929. Do you think the allowance which the men 
receive when absent from their barracks on duty 
sufficient! — I do not. I think that when men are 
absent for ten hours on duty it costs them more than 
what they get, because no man can get his dinner for 
9 d . — at least, no man will get a good dinner for 9c!. 

1930. The maximum allowance that is now given 
is, I understand, eighteen pence a day !— Eighteen 
pence a night, but there is another allowance for men 
being absent on duty from their stations, which neces- 
sitates them getting their dinners. 

1931. What do you think would be a fair allowance 
for a man who is absent at night in place of the 
eighteen pence ! — I think it should be 2s. 6c!. I don’t 
think a man away from his home can possibly pro- 
cure bed, and breakfast, and dinner, under 2s. 6c!. 

1932. Could he get them for 2s. 6c!. ! — Just barely. 
It might be more. From what I know, I believe if 
the men got 2s. 6c!. for each night absent, they would 
be perfectly satisfied — at least i think so from what I 
hear. I really do not believe a man can get a good 
dinner, bed, and breakfast for less than 2s. 6c!. ; per- 
haps 3s. would cover all for the night. 

1933. Do you think there is any change demanded 
with regard to the manner in which the officers are 
appointed to the force! — I don’t exactly know. Of 
course you know that I am not at head-quarters. 

1934. I am talking of the feeling of the force 
generally. Have you any means of ascertaining ! — 
I firmly believe that the men prefer having gentlemen 
placed over them than men from the ranks. I have 
never heard the men say otherwise. At the same 
time it is a question whether it is a desirable position 
for a gentleman or not. 

1935. Mr. Blackwood. — Have you come into con- 
tact with many sub-inspectors who have been raised 
from the ranks ! — I have met some, and I believed 
them to have been very good officers, and very clever 
in the discharge of their duty. 

1936. Lord Monck. — When you say that the men 
prefer being under an officer of a different description, 
do you think that that feeling would prevent them 
working efficiently under head constables who are pro- 
moted to the rank of sub inspectors ! — I will not go 
so far as that. I do not think that would affect the 
efficiency of the men in any respect. 

1937. How, with regard to the mode in which the 
promotions in the service are\ managed, do you hear 
any complaints — not individual complaints, but of the 
system itself — I refer to the system of what are called 
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favourable records ! — I think the man -who has favour- 
able records must be a deserving man, and, of course, 
if his records are for good duty and good police service, 
I think they should be taken into consideration. 

1938. The question is not whether he is a deserving 
man, but whether he is a more deserving man than 
another officer, or another set of officers ? — It en- 
tirely depends on what the other set of officers 
would be. 

1939. Isn’t the system of favourable records very 
likely to become accidental 1 — Very often it is, or that 
some of the men are clever. 

1940. Or it maybe the result of favouritism ? — I 
don’t say it is. It is not at head-quarters. 

1941. But it is liable to be! — It is a system that is 
open to a great many objections, because there are some 
men who manage to get records for things that other 
men would never dream of asking them for. 

1942. Of course the Inspector-General must have 
reports upon which to ground his selections of indi- 
viduals ; is it your opinion that a report of a man’s 
general conduct would be more satisfactory than these 
special records from his superior officer ? — A good 
deal would depend upon how long the superior officer 
had known the man. He might not have known 
him for any length of time. The records generally 
are given at head quarters on the reports of the men 
below, but it is the sub-inspector that recommends the 
men in his district, and of course he is the person to 
judge of a man’s fitness. 

1943. Then when a man comes up for promotion at 
head quarters .these records tell in his favour ? — They 
always do tell in favour of the man who has the great- 
est number. 

1944. Do you think that that system is more satis- 
factory than one of general report on a man’s general 
conduct ? — I think a man’s general conduct would be a 
proper means of ascertaining his fitness. I think some 
excellent men, and very worthy members of the service 
have received unfavourable records, and they may be 
far superior in every respect as officers and policemen 
to men who have got favourable records. 

1945. How, with regard to the punishments in the 
force, there is a system of keeping records of them also ? 
—Yes. 

1946. Do you think that that is open to any objec- 
tion? — Some of the punishments are very severe. 

1947. I am not talking of the severity of the 
punishments, but of the system of recording them 
against the men ? — I think the system of recording 
them cannot be well avoided, for that is a matter of 
routine. 

1948. What I speak of is allowing them to count 
against a man’s promotion ? — I think, it is wrong. I 
should not approve generally of that system, because 
I know many men who have been unfoi’tunate in the 
service who are very good men, and most eligible for 
promotion. 

1949. Your opinion, in fact, is that after a certain 
period of good conduct unfavourable records should be 
wiped out ?— I really think so. I think those records 
may be often misapplied. I think that he who has 
the opportunity of seeing and judging of the men is 
the man best suited to judge of their fitness for pro- 
motion. 

1950. Now, you have got a large body of mounted 
men in the force ? — The officers have only one each, 



but I believe there are 300 or 400 mounted men in 
the force. 

1951. What is the ordinary duty of those men? 

It is veiy tiifling in some distx-icts. 

1952. These 300 or 400 mounted men are kept at 
considerable expense ? — They arc. 

1953. Do you think that the changed condition of 
the country in respect to telegraphic communication 
and otherwise has greatly diminished the necessity for 
keeping them ? — I think, certainly, that the necessity 
is not so great, particularly when the country is quiet. 
It depends on that, and the facility of communication 
by post and telegraph, which is so very much increased 
that their services are not so much required as before. 

1954. Is there any other observation that occurs to 
yourself that you would like to make to the Commis- 
sioners ?— There are many other things, which, I am 
sure, however, you have already had laid before you. 
As to married men in the force, with large families, 
they suffer most, I think. A young man cannot 
affoi-d to maimy, and if he does marry he generally has 
a large family, and he very often cannot support them. 
They have to live out of barracks, and the man gets 
no lodging allowance. My opinion is that a married 
man, living oxxt of barracks, should be allowed a cer- 
tain sum of money per month to enable h i m to supply 
comfortable lodgings for his family. Then, as to the 
allowance for fuel and light, it is not sufficient ; but 
everything of this kind would depend on the increase 
the men would get to their pay. Oux - forage allow- 
ance, too, I think, is not sufficient. 

1955. What is the cost of forage? — The price of 
forage differs according to the way we provide it. At 
some periods of the year it is vei-y dear, and if we pro- 
vided it as we are paid for it, by the month, it would 
cost more than the allowance ; but if a supply is bought 
at the beginning of the year, then the present allowance 
might perhaps do. 

1956. Your general impression is that a trifling ad- 
dition to the forage allowance would be sufficient? — I 
think so — not a very high one. At some times of the 
year the forage is very dear ; for instance, I paid lately 
5s. a cwt. for hay. 

1957. Each sub-inspector in the force is now allowed 
an orderly, who is practically his private servant? — 
Yes. 

1958. Do you think that the abolition of that sys- 
tem, and the substitution of a money allowance would 
be an improvement ? — I consider it would lessen the 
respectability of the service considerably. 

1959. In what way? — The orderly is a much more 
respectable man than you could get for the allowance 
which would be given. I consider that the pi-ivate 
orderly of a constabulary officer ought to be a more 
i - espectable man than one you would get for an allow- 
ance of say £30 a year. 

1960. Mr. Blackwood. — We have generally found 
that the evidence of the officers whom we have examined 
is to the contrary effect ? — I am a great advocate for 
the px-esent system. I never found any difficulty in 
getting l’espectable men to serve me. I think it would 
lessen the respectability of the service if you were to 
give a money allowance in lieu of the private orderly. 
I consider the present allowance for making the men’s 
clothes is insufficient. 

Adjourned. 
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1961. Lord Monck. — What position do you hold in 
the constabulary ? — Sub-inspector. 

1962. How long have you been in that position? — 
Since August, ’67. 

1963. What position had you previously held in the 
force ? — I graduated from the ranks ; I was first-class 
head constable. 

1964. ' In what portion of the country have you 
served ? — I served in Meath, Kildare, and I am at 
present in Tullow, in the county of Carlow. 

1965. How long have you been in the force from 
the time you originally entered ? — I will be thirty- 
three years on the 1st of April next. 

1966. That would make twenty-eight years’ service 
before you attained your present rank? — About twenty- 
seven. 

1967. What is your opinion generally .as to the rate 
of pay for all ranks in the service now ? — My opinion 
is that it is not at all equal to the demands, owing to 
the price of the necessaries of life and everything else. 

1968. Is your opinion of the insufficiency of pay 
grounded on the increased cost of living? — Yes. 

1969. Has the cost of living very materially in- 
creased in the part of the country you are acquainted 
with ? — Yes. 

1970. Can you give us an idea in general terms of 
the proportion in which it has increased within the 
last ten years ? — Some articles have increased cent, per 
cent. ; for instance the ai-ticle of fresh meat is nearly 
double what it was seven or eight years ago. I then 
got meat for Gd. and G^d. a pound, and now I pay lid. 
and lOd. 

1971. The number of the force is very much below 
its establishment? — I cannot - speak generally ; in my 
own district there are some four or five vacancies. 

1972. Do you find it more difficult to obtain recruits 
now than formerly? — Very much more. 

1973. To what cause do you attribute that princi- 
pally ? — I think the remuneration is not sufficiently 
good to induce men to join. 

1974. You think that is the principal cause ? — Yes, 
taking that with emigration. The connexions of men 
in other countries, and their prospects there, take the 
class of young men away that would join. 

1975. After all that resolves itself into a question 
of pay. You think the pay here ought to be such as 
to overbalance the inducement to go away ? — That is 
my impression. 

1976. You think there is no feeling except the 
smallness of the remuneration that prevents persons 
joining the force ? — I think there is not amongst the 
class we take the police from. 

1977. What class do you now take recruits from? 
— Generally small farmers’ sons — respectable lads in 
the neighbourhood. 

1978. Up to the last few years have you been able 
to get this class in Carlow? — I sent up to the depot a 
considerable number from my district about two years 
ago ; only one or two within the last year or so. On 
my examining these young men, testing them on their 
qualifications and their writing, and being satisfied 
as to their character, I sent them forward to the county 
inspector’s office, with a recommendation that they 
would be examined there, and if they were found fit 
they would be registered and called up to the depot. 

1979. What would you take as the standard of pay 
for that class of young men ? I mean what would be 
then rate of pay out of the constabulary? — These 
men I speak of would not be employed ; if they were 
employed, they would get 2s. Gd. a day. 

1980. Is that the general rate of wages for agricul- 
tural labourers in your part of the country ? — At pre- 
sent it is half-a-crown a day in the country ; in harvest 
time it is much more ; it is up to 4s., 5s., and 6s. a day. 

1981. Do you consider 2s. 6 d. a day is about the 
ordinary rate of wages for men employed all the year 
round ? — I would say it might be 2s. and 2s. Gd. 



1982. With regard to the police, they get certain 
allowances in addition to their pay when they are 
absent from their barracks. Do you consider the 
present allowance sufficient ? — The highest allowance 
they are given is 18c/. a night, except when on prose- 
cution, when they get 2s. Gd. a night. 

1983. Do you consider that allowance sufficient? — 
The allowance has been increased latterly ; it was 
only Gd. for some duties previously, but I think they 
ought to get more. I think that 18c/. is scarcely 
enough to compensate them. 

1984. You think 18c/. is not enough? — I think it 
is not enough. 

1985. You think that 18c/. is not enough to cover 
the expenditure to which they are necessai’ily put in 
consequence of being absent on duty ? — Exactly. 

1986. What sum do you think would be sufficient? — 
I think less than 2s. or 3s. would not compensate them. 

1987. When a man is absent from home, he has got to 
provide in the first instance his dinner, his supper, his 
bed, and his breakfast the next morning ? — Exactly. 

1988. What do you think his dinner would cost, 
suppose he was doing it in the most economical way ? 

- — Less than 2s. would not pay for his dinner. 

1989. Do you mean he would pay 2s. for his dinner 
alone i— I think he would be charged 2s. 

1990. What would pay his expenses at home ; 
what sum would you subtract for that ? — The mess is 
now about 36s. to 38s. a month ; that is, the messing is 
now about Is. 3c/. or Is. 4 d. a day; he is allowed Is. Gd., 
so that that is 2s. 9 d. he has to provide for himself. 

1991. Tell us what he will have to spend; what 
will his dinner cost ? I assume he does not go out 
until he has got his breakfast ? — I would say his din- 
ner will cost 2s. . I cannot say exactly, as I have not 
now that experience, but I would say between Is. Gd. 
and 2s. 

1992. What would his bed cost? — He would get 
his bed for a shilling. 

1993. And his supper? — He would get tea for Gd. 
or 8c/. 

1994. That would be 3s. What would be his 
breakfast next morning? — One shilling. I cannot 
say with perfect accuracy what they pay in lodging 
houses at present. If I may be allowed to remark, 
men who go on duty from their barracks will be sure 
to lose money, no matter how, at the present rate. 
They bring lunch with them, and then they have 
their dinner when they come home. 

1995. Now, with regard to the mode of appointment 
of the higher officers in the force. You have risen 
from the rank of head constable to your present posi- 
tion ? — Yes. 

1996. Do you think the number of promotions of 
that kind in the force is sufficient, or do you think it 
better the class of sub-inspectors was taken more gene- 
rally from the grade of head . constable ? — So far as I 
know myself I am not aware that any fault has been 
found with the men who have been promoted. No 
fault has been found with me, and I think I am giving 
satisfaction. 

1997. Mr. Blackwood. — Are you satisfied to have 
been promoted, or now that you have been promoted 
would you prefer to remain in a subordinate position ? 
— I am quite satisfied to have been promoted. I feel 
grateful for having been promoted. 

1998. Mr. O’Reilly. — What would be your pay 
now as first class head constable which was your rank 
before you were promoted 1—£ 76 14s. 

1999. And what was your pay when you were pro- 
moted to be a sub-inspector ? — <£125. 

2000. Considering the additional expense that you 
have been put to holding the rank of sub-inspector, 
over that of head constable, do you think your position 
is sensibly better ? — I. think it has improved slightly. 

2001. The promotions are regulated now by what 
is called the favourable record system ? — Yes. 
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2002. What is your opinion of that system ? Do 
you think it works well and equitably with regard to 
men who are brought under its operation ? — It is very 
well to reward a man. It is hard to reduce twenty- 
five men while you are advancing one man ; it is hard 
that these twenty-five men should go down one step each 
while one man is going up twenty-five steps, because 
none of these twenty-five men had an opportunity of 
doing that which the man that is put forward had. 

2003. Don’t you think it very desirable that the 
head of the force should have it in his power to pro- 
mote out of his turn, in point of seniority, a man of 
distinguished ability in the force ? — I do, but it should 
be very distinguished. 

2004. How would you propose that he should ascer- 
tain that ability? It is supposed to be ascertained now 
by the system of what is called favourable records ? — 
Yes, but some records are given for trivial cases, which 
might be rewarded by a pecuniary grant. 

2005. Have you any other mode to suggest by 
which meric could be ascertained and rewarded? — I 
don’t see how it could be done unless by giving a man 
a pecuniary reward. I think there could scarcely be a 
better plan devised than the present oue, except that I 
knew the twenty-five men that are passed over are not 
at all satisfied. I think that before one man pass over 
another lie should perform an act of duty that the other 
has failed to perform. 

2006. Do you think that men that are passed over 
on any system would be satisfied ? — I don’t think they 
would, except under the circumstance I have mentioned. 

2007. Do you think a system of favourable records 
gives an opportunity of what we may call accidental 
promotion ? — Yes. 

2008. That it may be a man’s turn of luck ? — I look 
on it that a man on a station where crime is being 
committed has an opportunity of doing that for pro- 
motion which a man in a peaceable district has not. 
That is my idea. 

2009. That is an observation that applies to all 
ranks of the service — the same system prevails ? — To 
all ranks. A man may be stationed in Belfast where 
there is crime, where there are thieves and that, and he 
cannot help coming in with these things which he 
cannot have in a rural district. 

2010. Do you think that it would be well to abolish 
that system and substitute for it the ordinary report 
of the officer on the man’s service ? — I would find it 
difficult to give an opinion on that point. I think if 
instead of favourable records a pecuniary reward was 
given, it would do away with the dissatisfaction that 
is felt by men being passed over in their promotion — 
by being reduced a step, as it were. I am sure that 
system is not giving satisfaction ; I hear a great many 
complaining of it. I would say the better way is to 
give them a pecuniary grant from the reward fund. 

2011. And not to allow these special cases to influ- 
ence the promotion of men ? — I think there ought to 
be an exception to every rule, because there may be 
cases that deserve a great deal. I would not say that the 
present system should be done away with altogether. 

2012. Supposing the principle was applied in this 
way — that the favourable records should be retained, 
a man getting a pecuniary reward for any special act of 
mei'it, but not to be raised over twenty-five men, or any 
number of men in his rank in the force, and his special 
records to be retained to give evidence in- his favour 
when his turn for actual promotion came ? — Precisely ; 

I think that would work very well and give satisfac- 
tion, and they ought to tell in his favour when dis- 
charged. 

2013. Are not unfavourable records .kept up against 
a man the whole time he remains in the force ? — Yes. 

2014. Do you think that works well? — I think if a 
man who has got an unfavourable record against him 
conducts himself well for a number of years afterwards, 
say five or seven years, it ought to do away with that 
unfavourable record. 

2015. You don’t think that if a man commits a 
fault in early life, it should be kept up as a blot against 
him all his life?— No, I think it would not be right. 



2016. Is there any improvement you would surest 
in the constitution of the courts of inquiry which are 
held when men are accused of any crime against dis- 
cipline ? — I think they are conducted very regularly 

2017. They now consist of two officers?— Tw 0 
officers. 

2018. What happens when there is a difference of 

opinion between them ? — That seldom, I believe, hap- 
pens. ’ * 

2019. It is a possible case? — It is possible. 

2020. Well, what would happen?— They should 
only report the matter, and wait for instructions. 

2021. Don’t you think that difficulty would be 
obviated if the court consisted of three ?— Yes. 

2022. That would be an improvement ? — Yes • but 
during my service, going on for thirty-three years I 
have never known a case of that kind to arise. ’ 

2023. Do you think it would be well to have the 

members sworn as they are on courts-martial ? Yes • 

I think it would give greater confidence in their de- 
cisions and their opinions as a jury. 

2024. You have got a large body of mounted men 
in the force, have you not ?— There is a mounted man 
attached to each sub-inspector’s station, and two to the 
county inspector. 

2025. What are their ordinary duties ? — They are 
used on every emergency. 

2026. I mean what are their daily duties ?— They 
are very light, nothing at all in fact now. Where the 
district is peaceable there is very little at all for them 
to do except to exercise their horses. 

2027. Their principal duty, even in districts where 

they are required, is that of carrying messages ? They 

are employed in carrying immediate dispatches. 

2028. Do they patrol in towns where- there are 
county inspectors’ stations ?— They do night patrols. 

2029. Mr. O’Reilly. — In a peaceable district is a 
mounted night patrol of any use, or if any, of what 
use is lie ? — The mounted patrols have not been lone 
established ; they are not to exceed a certain distance 
outside of the town, and they are very useful in 
places where there are drunkards, and quarrels, and 
breaches of the peace. 

2030. What use is a mounted man in a case of 
drunkenness ? — There are two men. 

2031. What use would two mounted men be in the 
case of a drunken man ? — They would be able to pick 
him up in a moment. 

2032. Would they do that better than if they were 
on foot ?— They would do better if they were on foot. 
I ought not perhaps to allude to drunken men —I 
would say breaches of the peace or anything of that 
kind. 

2033. Are they as effective in making prisoners and 
taking them to town as dismounted men? — Certainly 
not. 

2034. Lord Moncic. — For the purpose of conveying 
messages don’t you think the institution of the tele- 
graph entirely supersedes the necessity for these 
mounted men ? — I think so, and besides cars could be 
available where the telegraph didn’t exist. 

2035. They are a very expensive portion of the 
force ? — No doubt they are expensive. 

2036. Do you think the efficiency of the force would 
be injured if they were to be dispensed with ? — I 
think it would be necessary to have a body of them ; 
they are very useful where there are large bodies of 
people. 

2037. Don’t you think that object could be attained 
by having a troop of them at the depot to be available 
on such occasions ? — I think so j I think if there were 
fifty men here it would do. 

2038. Each sub-inspector and county inspector now, 
besides the mounted orderly, is allowed a second orderly 
who is really a servant ? — Not servant, but private 
orderly, taking care of horse and car, <fcc. 

2039. Would you think it a good thing to substitute 
for that arrangement a money allowance to the officer 
to provide a servant for himself? — I dare say the offi- 
cer would rather have that perhaps, but there is 
another question behind. If I were in a disturbed 
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district, -where there was Ribbonism or anything of 
that kind, it would, be difficult for me to get a trust- 
portly servant. 

204-0. And your servant would possibly have access 
to the barracks and so on ? — Yes ; if there was a stable 
in the barracks he would have to pass through to it. Of 
course the servant in the barracks has access to it also. 

2041- With' reference to the mounted men, assum- 
ing there was a grade introduced into the constabulary 
between your rank and the head constable — a sort of 
superintendent between officers of your rank and su- 
perior to the head constable, who has, to a cei-tain 
extent, charge of the district, do you think it would be 
a good plan, instead of mounting these men, to provide 
them with a sort of tax cart in which they could drive 
from station to station, and take a couple of men with 
them if required! — I think it is a very good idea ; I 
think some such car would be far better. 

2042. Mr. Blackwood. — You have not given us an 
' opinion with regard to the period of service. Are you 

of opinion that a limited period of service would be 
advisable! — I think it would. 

2043. What limit would you propose ! — Well, I 
think it should be optional for every man to retire 
from the service after thirty years. I think it would 
do away with a great deal of discontent if it was op- 
tional to retire after that service. 

2044. Would you have compulsory retirement at 
any age! — Yes; if a man was unable to perform his 
duty he should retire. That of course would be on 
medical certificate. 



2045. But that is at present the case! — Yes. November 2 

2046. But do you think a man should be compelled ■ 

to retire merely on the ground of age or length of ser- ^ eiq 

vicel I think he should ; because there are men who 

would stop in if allowed, who are unable to discharge 
their duty. I think they should be made to retire 
and make way for those that could. 

2047. Mr. O’Reilly. - Is it your impression that 
most of the men are pretty well worked out after thirty 
years’ service! — Yes. 

2048. Do you think also that there is a good deal of 
trying by indirect means to get a sick certificate after 
that age in order to retire! — Yes ; when men make 
up their minds to retire they are obliged to get a sick 
certificate, and they try for it. 

2049. Lord Monck.— I s there any observation you 
would like to make yourself— any thing you would like 
to bring to the knowledge of the Commissioners, as 
regards the condition of the force and their require- 
ments! — I think the condition of the force has been 
greatly improved of late. I don’t think there is any- 
thing I could say. 

2050. Mr. O’Reilly.— You don’t mean that the- 
position of the force has been improved pecuniarily ! — 

By no means, to meet the current expense of living. 

2051. Lord Moncic. — Y ou think there is nothing 
to complain of as regards the discipline 1 — I think the 
present Inspector- General has much improved the dis- 
cipline, and removed some portions ot the Regulations 
which pressed heavily on the men without benefitting 
the service. 



John M‘Gavern, 

2052. Lord Monck. — What position do you hold 
in the constabulary force! — I am third-class sub- 
inspector, and have been so for nearly four years. 

2053. How long have you been in the force! — 
Nearly twenty-six years. 

2054. Where are you stationed ! — In Mohill. 

2055. You commenced as what! — As a sub-con- 
stable. 

2056. What is your opinion as to the rate of pay 
and allowances paid to your rank !— It is exceedingly 
small. 

2057. Do you mean small in relation to the cost of 
living ? — Yes. 

2058. Has that relation always subsisted, or was 
the rate of pay formerly better in comparison with the 
rate of pay at the present time ! — Yes ; provisions 
heretofore were so low, that the pay was better at that 
time than what it is now. 

2059. Within what period, would you say, did that 
rise take place! — I should say from 1860 to the 
present. 

2060. Within the last ten years 1 — Yes. 

2061. Are you aware of the extra allowances made 
to the men when they are absent from home on duty! 
-I am. 

2062. Do you think they are sufficient ! — I do not ; 
they are ridiculously low. 

2063. Now, with regard to the mode of appointing 
officers to the force, you know the custom that pre- 
vails now 1 — I do. 

2064. There is a limited number taken from the 
ranks! — Yes. 

2065. Between the officers’ sons and the men taken 
from the ranks it is one-half, and the Government gives 
the rest to gentlemen ! — Yes. 

2066. Do you think that that is, on the whole, a good 
system 1 — Well, I think it is working exceedingly 
well. 

2067. Do you think that the men of the force gene- 
rally, and thehead constables are satisfied with it! — I be- 
lieve that some of the head constables think that the 
promotion is not given enough to the ranks ; but on 
the other hand, it would not be well to have them all 
taken from the ranks, inasmuch as eligible men would 
not be found in sufficient numbers. 

2068. Is it -your opinion that if the force was 
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officered, more or less exclusively, from the ranks than 
it is at present, a higher class of men would be attracted 
into the ranks, and therefore eligible candidates would 
become more numerous ! — Certainly. 

2069. Have you formed any opinion as to the mode 
in which promotions are now made, by what is called 
the favourable records! — Yes ; I think it has worked 
well. Men who have been exceedingly active have 
been promoted off the special list — it is a great induce- 
ment, and has improved the efficiency of the force. 

2070. But is not the opportunity of getting those 
special records more or less a matter of accident 1 — 
Well, I think it combines activity, together with the 
chance as to where the officer may be stationed. 

2071. Leaving out the question of absolute promo- 
tion, do you think the system is a good one, by which, 
after three favourable records, an officer can be put up 
twenty-five steps !— Some of the officers are against it, 
inasmuch as they think that if they were in a station 
where they would have more opportunities for showing 
their activity, they would get records, but if a substan- 
tial reward were given, I think it would be well if the 
twenty-five steps system could be cancelled. 

2072. Pecuniary reward ! — Y es. 

2073. You would not object to a man’s favourable 
records having an influence on his actual promotion ! 
— Certainly not, as it has worked well. 

2074. You think it is as good a mode of selection 
as any other! — I do. 

2075. Have you any opinion to offer with regard to 
the unfavourable records which are made against a man 
when he is in the force!— I think it would not do to 
blot them out, or not have them recorded. For instance, 
start two men alike in the service so as to give the 
active and well-conducted man who has the most 
favourable records of getting on ; if that were not the 
case, the one man would be on the same scale as the 
other. I think it is a capital plan for rewarding good 
conduct and promoting efficiency. 

2076. You think they should be retained, so as to 
affect him in the future progress of his career !— It 
does not do so, because the Inspector-General was 
good enough some time ago to say that after two 
years’ good conduct after an unfavourable record, he 
would be entitled to be put on the list for promotion, 
or special list. 
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2077. Mr. O’Reilly. — But in point of fact, do they 
not stand against him, and come up when he is leav- 
ing the force ? — Yes, as there is a rule that if* they are 
serious and numerous they tell against him, when the 
question of his pension is being considered. 

2078. You are aware of the mode in which courts 
of inquiry are constituted ? — I am. 

2079. Does it work well? — As far as I have seen, 
it does ; when an officer or man is charged with any 
offence, the usual course adopted is, if he admits it, he 
is punished, and if he denies it, a court of inquiry is 
held, and the officers go by the evidence that is given 
before them. 

2080. Do you think the number of the members 
constituting the court satisfactory? — Well, Ido. 

2081. Would it not be better to have three instead 
of two? — The court is constituted of two officers, and 
the sub-inspector of the station is the prosecutor. 

2082. Do you think it would not be better to have 
three officers than two ? — I think it would be more 
satisfactory to have the opinion of three officers. 

2083. Do you think it would be well that the mem- 
bers of the court should be sworn, as members of 
courts-martial are ? — I think it would be immaterial, 
because the officers would go by the evidence. 

2084. ! have no doubt but that they would, but 
would it not be more satisfactory if they were sworn? 
— I think there would not be any objection to it. 

2085. You have got a large number of mounted 
men in the force — 380 men in all ? — We have. 

2086. What are the duties of those men % — They 
are very useful in large towns when riots occur. 

2087. I am now talking of their every-day duty — 
the mounted orderly attached to your station? — He 
has very little to do. 

2088. I believe that the object of attaching them to 
those stations was to facilitate the sending of messages 
from one place to another? — Yes, and to accompany 
the sub-inspector at night, when he is out on duty. 

2089. Has not the introduction of telegraphs 
throughout the country almost entirely superseded the 
necessity of having a mounted man ? — There are some 
things that I would not send by telegram, or give into 
the hands of the postmaster, but I would send my 
mounted orderly with ; there are some matters that I 
would be afraid to let into the hands of the post office, 
as they might beoome known. 

2090. How often would that be likely to happen? — 
It might happen once or twice a month ; sometimes I 
might be away several miles from a telegraph office, 
when I would have an important message to despatch. 

2091. On such an occasion as that, would you hire 
a post car, to convey a message of that kind? — 
Certainly, if one could be procured, ' and I had no 
mounted orderly. 

2092. That would cost about half a guinea, and a 
mounted orderly costs about £50 a year ? — But he ac- 
companies the sub-inspector at night besides. 

2093. Suppose that instead of being allowed a horse 
for yourself, and a mounted orderly, you were given a 
horse and Whitechapel car, or a dog cart, would not that 
be an improvement on the present system ? — I think 
not. 

2094. When going on duty at night, must you go 
mounted ? — It is optional with us to ride or drive, but 
we wish to have some man with us on such occasions. 

2095. Mr. O’Reilly. — Would not the cart be an 
advantage, in case of a riot or a disturbance, to enable 
you to bring up a number of men inside, with you?— 
It would, but not to be my horse or car. 

2096. Lord Monck. — You mentioned that the 
mounted men are useful in large towns, in case of a 
disturbance taking place? — They are, very. 

2097. Do you think that the service might be very 
efficiently performed by leaving a certain number of 
mounted men in several of the large towns — in places 
like Cork, or in the depot ? — Yes, mounted men are 
very useful in large towns ; they scatter mobs easily, 
and prevent loss of life. 

2098. Mr. O’Reilly. — Do you think there would 
be this advantage, on the officers being furnished with 



tax carts, that in case of having to arrest a man m 
which there is sometimes a good deal of difficulty, y ou 
could, instead of sending for an escort, have him put 
into the cart, and have him carried off at once under 
an escort ? — It would be a very good thing. 

2099. It would be an advantage,. would it not? It 

would. It stands to reason that the sooner he is got 
out of the crowd the better. 

2100. Is there any other suggestion you would like 
to make to the Commissioners ? — Well, there is. I 
think there ought to be only two classes of sub- 
inspectors, instead of three, as at present. I p ay 
as much for my bed and breakfast in the hotel as the 
first-class sub-inspector. 

2101. Mr. O’Reilly. — Have you the same allow- 
ance as first-class sub-inspectors ? — We have, except 
lodging allowance, which is not sufficient. I p ay 
sometimes 10s. a night for my bed when I am away 
from home on duty at assizes, • and I am only allowed 
8s. I have heard of higher charges. 

2102. Lord Monck. — How many sub-inspectors are 
in your county ? — Six. 

2103. The county of Leitrim ? — Yes. 

2104. Do you think that that number is required? 
— I do, certainly. I have nine stations myself to look 
after, and I am as hard worked as any man in the 
world, between them and outrages, &c. 

2105. Is there any other point to which you wish to 
refer ? — Yes, I think the extra pay altogether inade- 
quate. We ought to get 15s. a night, and we are 
allowed only 8s. at present. I allude now to allow- 
ances. The mileage, I think, should be 9d. instead 
of 6 d . ; and I will tell you why. We pay that amount 
(6c?. a mile), and w r e are at a loss, as we have to pay 
the driver besides. I get 6c?. a mile when I exceed a 
twelve-mile radius, so that I only get 6c?. a mile, and 
I have to pay the driver besides, and I am therefore 
out of pocket. 

2106. Is there anything else you would wish to 
add ? — Well, we have no office allowance at all, 
although we are supposed to be in our office at ten 
o’clock every morning. County inspectors are allowed 
Is. a day, and we have nothing; and besides, we 
have to provide fuel and light. 

2107. Mr. Blackwood. — Is that office in your 
house ?— No, it is a room in the barrack ; the offices are 
generally in the bai-rack now. Well then, the lodging 
allowance is quite too small. I am paying this moment, 
out of my pay, more than I am allowed. 

2108. Where are you lodging ? — In Mohill. 

2109. State what you pay for lodgings in your pre- 
sent station in Mohill ? — Twenty-three pounds a year. 

2110. Does that include taxes ? — Exclusive of taxes. 

2111. State how much they are? — They are about 
£4 a year, that is poor rate and county cess. All I 
am allowed is £21 some shillings, and I have to pay 
the rest out of my own pocket. 

2112. What is the accommodation you have for 
that ? — A small house with a garden, and a stable. 
Then there is the stationery allowance, which is too 
small both for the officers and men. 

2113. What are you allowed? — Three shillings and 
four pence a month, or £2 a year. 

2114. What do you think would be a fair allow- 
ance? — Well, either to give us printed forms and 
stationery, as they have in the depot, or allow the 
officers £6 a year, and the constables £1 4s. 

2115. Mr. O’Reilly. — Have you made a calcula- 
tion as to what it absolutely cost you for stationery 
in your office ? — Well, I have not. Foolscap is 9 d. a 
quire in Mohill, and then I have to buy pens and 
ink, and I am out of pocket by it. - 

2116. Lord Monck. — Would it be much less ex- 
pensive for the Government to supply stationeiy to 
the various offices, or give you a certain sum of 
money? — It would be just the same; they have to 
get it printed for the depot, and for the Castle, and if 
they gave it to us, it would be just as well. They 
should either allow us the actual expense we are out 
of pocket, or send down stationery to the different 
stations, as we do not want to make anything of it. 
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2117. Is there anything else you would like to 
llu.de to? — Well, there is another grievance which 

the officers complain of ; they would wish that one- 
third of the offices of resident magistrates should be 
riven to them as a matter of right, because they had 
ft heretofore. As regards myself, there is nothing 
more I have to say. The men, I know, will not be 
satisfied with less than £1 a week. I have sixty-four 
men under me, many of whom are very young, and 
they are waiting the result of this Commission to see 
if anything will be done before they resign. 

2118. Mr. O’Reilly. — O n what do they make their 
calculation of being entitled to £1 a week ?— Looking 
at what the tradesmen and labourers are getting. I 
have spoken to them very often, and sifted them, 
because when I am asked any questions by the Inspec- 
tor-General I like to be in a position to tell him what 
the feeling of the men is. 

2119. What is a tradesman getting at present in 
that part of the country 1— Well, I was travelling 
with a gentleman last evening, and he told me that lie 
is paying 5s. a day to stone-masons, and he said they 
were inferior workmen. There are more duties to be 
performed by the members of the force than you are 
aware of. 

2120. And what do labourers get? — They get 2s. 6a. 
a day, and 2s. a day. 

2121. Lord Monck. — Y ou said that on an average 
they get 2s. a day 1— Yes, 2s. a day for labourers. I 
have a constable under me this moment who is a very 
intelligent man ; he has a wife and six children ; his 
pay is°but 2s. 8d. a day, so that they have only 4 d. a 
day each to live on. He told me that himself, and he 
said that it was with the greatest economy he could 
live. He told me yesterday that if his wife was not 
an economical woman he could not live. I have been 
in the ranks myself, and I know the whole matter, 
and I do say that the pay is ridiculously small for all 
ranks, and I would suggest this statement, which I 
will hand in, as the rate of pay 



Increase, 50 per cent, on the pay of all ranks. November 2. 

officers’ fat. j ohn 

£ s. M'Gavero, esq. 

First. Sub-Inspector, . . 300 Of Third-class to be 

Second do. . . 225 0 > abolished same as 

Third do. . • 187 10) county inspectors. 



First Head-Constable, 
Second do. 
Constable, 

Acting- Constable, 



£ s. 

. 100 2 Per week, 
. 87 2 

. 78 0 
. (57 12 

62 4 „ 

58 10 „ 

54 12 „ 

49 8 „ 



Sub- Constables, 4 to 6 years, 
Do. 2 „ 4 „ 
Do., Gmtlis.,, 2 ,, 
Do., under 6 months, 



s. d . 
38 6 
33 6 
30 0 
26 0 
24 0 

21 0 
19 2 



EXTRA FAY. 

Officers. — 15s. per night; 9 d . per mile, mileage. 

Men. — H ead-constable,' 5s. for all duties, - night ; con- 
stables and sub-constables, 3s. do. Ten hours. — Constable, 
2s. 6 d . ; sub-constable, Is. 6 d . ; officers, 7s. 6 d. 

2122. Mr. O’Reilly. — C an you state, from your 
own. personal experience, that your present pay is 
insufficient for your necessary expenses? — lean; ex- 
cept that I got some help from my friends I could not 
stand the present price of provisions. I will swear 
that if necessary. 

2123. Taking into consideration the extra expenses, 
which are involved in your present rank, as compared 
with that of head-constable, do you consider that the 
position is pecuniarily an advantage to you? — It is 
not ; I was better off when I was a head constable. 
Then I had my house rent and cooking, and I had not 
so much expense to incur in keeping up the position 
of a gentleman, which we must do. The present pay 
is quite insufficient ; in fact I was better off when I 
was a head constable, except the prospect of a larger 
pension. I wish to add that, except the inadequacy 
of the pay and allowances, the force has no cause for 
complaint. 

Adjourned. 
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Robert Gardiner, 

2124. Lord Monck. — W hat position do you hold in 
theRoyal Irish Constabulary ?— First-class sub-inspector. 

2125. How long have you been in the force ? — 
Thirty-four years. 

2126. Where do you at present serve?— In Drogh- 
eda; I have been stationed there for the last fourteen 
or fifteen years. 

2127. We understand that you applied to give evi- 
dence before us ; I may tell you that we have got the 
general grievances of the force before from a number of 
witnesses of every rank ; as you wish to be examined, 
you can be, in your own way? — As regards myself 
personally, or with reference to the force ? 

2128. Not with regard to yourself personally, but 
as regards the system of the force, we wish to hear 
what you have to say ? — I could give you the scale of 
pay of the men. 

2129. We wish to hear whatever you like to com- 
municate? — I have got a memorandum here which I 
will lay before you as to the absolute necessity of an 
increase of pay ; at least an increase of 40 per cent, 
would be indispensable. As to the first-class sub-in- 
spectors, I get but 2s. a day for shoeing and litter, and 
I have to pay for everything for my private horse. I 
have to purchase and to keep him. 

2130. You state that the scale of pay of the officers 
and men is inadequate ; on what is your opinion 
founded?— The difficulty of supporting ourselves in 
our position as gentlemen, if you can class us as such; it 
is impossible for us to support ourselves as gentlemen 
on the present scale of pay. 

2131. Within what period, in your judgment, has 
the pay become insufficient? — For a long time, but 
more especially at this pinched period. 

2132. Can you fix a period when the inadequacy first 



esq., examined. 

made itself felt?— I could nottakeon myself exactly to do 
that; I presume it would not take a retrospective efiect, 
and therefore it would be hardly worth considering ; I 
may state that I have not taken that into consideration. 

2133. On what is your calculation based? — The 
rates at present for hay, corn, and oats, &c. 

2134. Have you any proofs to offer as to the actual 
cost per diem of the keep of a hor-se in Drogheda ? — I 
have not ; I have to pay the cost, whatever it is, of three 
horses; I get Is. 8 d. each per day for the public horses. 

2135. What do you pay for their cost?— Ido not know 
exactly; I pay 4s. per cwt. for hay — that is, £4 per ton ; 
straw is far higher, in proportion to the price of hay. 

2136. What do you pay for it? — I pay 16s. for a 
small cart of straw; about 16s. for oats per barrel; 
and the meat is far higher in proportion. I have 
taken a memorandum of the expenses of an acting 
constable with a wife and four children, and I find 
that his monthly expenses, taking them at the most 
moderate calculation, amount to £5 18s. 8 d. 

2137. What is his pay for the same period?— An 
acting constable’s pay is £44 4s. a year, while his ex- 
penditure at this calculation, which seems extremely 
moderate, would be nearly £70 a year. Now, that 
does not admit of any luxuries. The expcnses_ of a 
single man, at the lowest calculation, are £2 13s. a 
month — I mean of a sub-constable. Well, that sub- 
constable receives but £36 8s. a year. The juxta- 
position is set down in this, paper of the prices paid in 
former periods as compared with those of the present 
day, and it is extraordinary to see the increase in the 
price of everything. I recollect myself, when I was 
quartered in Kerry, being able to procure Kerry beef 
-of the best quality at 3 d. per lb., and in the town 1 
now live in I pay Is. per lb. 



Robert 

Gardiner, esq. 
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2138. What do you make the sub-constable’s ex- 
penses amount to per month? — His messing alone I 
have, at the most moderate calculation, set down at 
£2 1 3s. a month. 

2139. Mr. O’Reilly. — Is there not an absolute 
payment for messing ? — There is. 

2140. What is the payment? — That is it — £2 13s. 
a month. There is a messman appointed for each 
month ; each man contributes an amount in proportion 
to what may be the probable expenditure, and at the 
end of each month these .bills are receipted by the 
parties from whom they have got the provisions — the 
butcher, the baker, and the grocer-, as the case may be ; 
and it is part of my duty that I must examine the re- 
ceipts. 

2141. Do you mean that £2 13s. is what your men 
have paid for messing for any given period ? — That is 
what they are paying at this present moment ; it is an 
average of what their messing costs them. 

2142. It is not produced as an absolute fact of what 
they have actually paid, as I understand? — There can 
be nothing more accurate than the list of the men’s 
expenses. The man who caters each month gets the 
expenses which he incurs, and the amount that he has 
expended with the grocer, the butcher, and the baker. 

2143. Lord Monck. — A nd on that your calculations 
are based ? — Yes. 

2144. Mr. O’Reilly. — Do I rightly understand 
you to say that this is a calculation of what is a moder- 
ate estimate of the money which the men expend, but 
that it is not founded on the actual payments made ? 
— If they have told me wrong they have misled me, 
that is all I can say. 

2145. Is that your own calculation, or a statement 
of what is actually paid ? — It is not mine ; I could not 
verify this, because I did not actually look at the ac- 
counts ; this is the men’s version of what their mess- 
ing costs, and I have no doubt but that it is as near to 
it as possible. Drogheda is as dear a place as could 
possibly be found for everything. 

2146. Lord Moncic. — D o you think you could get 
from your men, not an estimate of what it might cost, 
but an actual account of what they paid for then- 
messing during the last month ? — I could, certainly. 
(See Appendix III.) 

2147. What they have actually paid — let there be 
no higher or lower in the matter ? — 1 quite understand 

2148. Mr. O’Reilly. — You say that you pay £■{ a 
ton for hay ; now, would you undertake to say that 
that is the price at which it has been sold during any 
number of months in the town of Drogheda, or in the 
neighbourhood ? — I have paid it since March last. 

2149. Up to when? — Last month; by regulation, 
old hay Is used until the 25th of October. I did not 
see the actual account, but I spoke to my servant 
about it, and he told me that that was the price of the 
hay which he had bought. 

2150. Is there a market note in Drogheda — I suppose 
there is a mai-ket note of the price of oats ? — There is. 

2151. Could you get the note of the price of oats in 
Drogheda for the last twelve months?— I could get a 
note of the price, but I don’t trust to' it myself. 

2152. You said that the price of beef in Drogheda 
was at the present moment Is. a lb. ? — Yes, it is for 
beefsteaks and chops, and roasting joints ; and I have 
seen the humbler classes get meat from the butchers, 
which I would only use for broth, at Is. a lb. 

2153. Is there anything else that you wish to bring 
under our notice ? — Here is a suggestion which I would 
make : — the resident magistrates get 15s. a night when 
they are out on duty, and we get but 8s. a night, al- 
though our expenditure is as great as theirs is. 

2154. You mean when you are absent on duty ? — 
Yes ; we get only 4s. for ten hours’ absence, and we 
get nothing for fuel and light for the office. I think 
Is. a day would be necessary to cover those expenses. 
Then, a very inconvenient thing is the necessity im- 
posed on us of living within the village or town where 
we are located ; we must be within the precincts of 
the town where we are located. So far as I am con- 
cerned, I might have got a nice residence within half 



a mile of the town, but I could not reside there in 
consequence of the regulations. 

2155. What is the limit? — I must be within the 
precincts of the town where I am stationed. A walk 
of half a mile would not, I think, interfere with the 
efficiency of theofficers in the performance of their duties 
As regards the married men, I think it is a hardship 
that there is no allowance given to them for lodging 
money ; they must have their families living outside 
the barrack. It is limited to one family — a man and 
his wife and four children — to live in barrack, by 
special authority, so that there is no allowance made 
to them for the payment of their lodgings. You may 
not be aware of two things which create more discon- 
tent in the force than the inadequacy of the pay. The 
excessive punishment is one thing ; another is, that no 
matter what service a man has in the constabulary, 
he could not retire. 1 could not, for instance, leave 
to-morrow, after my very long servitude, unless I as- 
sumed illness and became a hypocrite, and sent in a 
report, and went before a doctor, who would have to 
decide as to my fitness for further service. 

2156. Lord Monck. — I would like to ask you a 
question with regard to each of those points. What was 
the first you mentioned ? — The excessive punishment. 

2157. Do I understand you to object to the scale of 
fines, or to the mode in which that scale is adminis- 
tered? — For trivial offences a man has sometimes from 
£3 to £5 subtracted from his miserable pittance in 
the shape of fines. 

2158. I have got before me the returns of the men 
who were fined in June, 1869, and 1 will run down the 
column — these are cases of men being fined for being 
intoxicated in barrack ?— Yes ; do you know what 
intoxication in barrack means ? For instance, I met a 
constable on Saturday, or Saturday week, I am not 
quite sure which; he came up to me in the street with 
his face very red, as if he had been recently drinking, 
and I said to him, “You have been drinking” (he was 
from an outpost) ; I said to him, “ If I again see any 
signs of drink on you, I will report you ;” he was per- 
fectly steady. The head constable saw him after wards 
in the barrack and said he must report him ; a charge 
was preferred against him for being drunk, and he was 
fined £3. That man I speak of was not drunk, but I 
would say he was tipsy. 

2159. Was the man fit for duty? — He did not show 
any signs of unfitness beyond what I tell you. 

2160. Did he talk incoherently ? — It did not appear 
to me that he did ; the head constable saw that he was 
under the influence of liquor. I take some drink of 
one kind or another every day, but if a policeman 
has the slightest appearance of drink on him he must 
be reported. 

2161. Your objection is as to the mode in which the 
regulations are administered? — Well, it is felt as a 
great grievance. Here is a statement which has been 
written by an acting constable under me : — 

“ We claim, in all respects, to be put on an equality, as 
regards pay, &c., with the Dublin Metropolitan Police, and 
respectfully beg to say that a monthly pay of less than 
£ 1 4s. for the lowest grade of sub-constable, with a propor- 
tionate increase for other grades and ranks, will not satisfy 
us. We have it on the authority of a gentleman here, fore- 
most in mercantile business, and thoroughly acquainted with 
England and English prices, that the English policeman can 
live just as cheaply as we can do here — and we need not 
quote the difference of our pay. 

“ Limitation op Service. 

“ We submit that a man who has served with diligence 
and fidelity for twenty-five years (which is longer than is 
required in the army) ought to have the option of retiring 
on a pension, without subjecting him to the ordeal of hos- 
pital treatment, believing that, in the great majority of cases, 
after the above period a man is physically disabled, and so 
inactive as to prevent him discharging his duties efficiently 
to the public ; besides, if he be a constable, or head con- 
stable, he is a barrier against the promotion of young, ener- 
getic, efficient men, and thereby contributes to the discontent 
and dissatisfaction of the members of the force; and, besides, 
if this privilege were accorded, a man could with a certainty 
make an arrangement for his old age, which the present 
system of retirement entirely precludes. We could quote 
seven constables and some sub-constables in this county 
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■e returned for a ‘ board,’ some of them being two 



ffho i 

^i/inthe interval might have golTsome small situation not 
“firing manual labour, but, of course, could not avail 
thpmselves of it, and, besides, being counted on the strength 
‘ ft he station imposes extra duty on the other members. 

“ Smallness of Pension. 

.1 We submit that the scale of pension, even prior to 1 847, 
nr under the Act of that year, or that of 1866, is entirely 
too small, and is such that we, if fully informed of, would 
never have thought of entering the force. And we now 
anneal to, and rely on, the Commissioners now sitting to 
remedy this grievance, and so increase the inadequate pit- 
tance as to banish all apprehension from our minds of 
entering- the poorhouse when, worn out and decrepid, we 
are unable to provide for ourselves. 

“ Excessive Punishment. 

" We submit that the punishments inflicted for offences 
are so excessive and severe, as to have no parallel in any 
other force in the world, and have contributed fully as much 
as the smallness of pay. to cause men to fly from the force. 
And what adds -to this grievance - 



without performing a single act of duty, and these 



2164. Do I understand you to say that, at the November 4. 

o-eneral inspection, the inspectors require the men to — - 

know these things by rote?— Yes; but, I think, from G “ r( “ ner ' esq . 
my experience that if the men knew the substance of 

the Manual, and carried it into effect, it would be more 
beneficial to the public service than if they got it off by 
heart. 

2165. When a man is accused of intoxication, and 
does not admit the charge, what takes place ? — He is 
not allowed to be spoken to. 

2166. When he is accused of the crime, what is 
done ? — He is not accused ; he is reported, and put in 
charge of a man. 

2167. Well, when you report him, what takes place f 
— He is obliged to admit or deny it. 

2168. If he denies it?— The case goes to a court of 



the fact that, however 
severe, there is no appeal, no remedy. 



-We mi "lit 'quote numerous instances of men fined in 
£0 £3 £4^ £5 for being intoxicated to an extent that 
required the closest scrutiny to discover, although it may be 
that the individual may have from ten to twenty years 
previously never tasted intoxicating drink; constables ot 
twenty-four years’ service, having upwards of twenty years 
without a single fault, being reduced from the rank, and 
their prospects blighted during life, for acts of indiscipline 

which the smallest punishment would meet. 

“By all means let punishment be dealt out, as discipline 
could not be maintained without it, but let it be discrimi- 
natin'!, and commensurate with the offence ; and on this 
subject we would respectfully ask that members of courts 
of inquiry’ be sworn, so as to prevent the possibility of sus- 
picion that they could be influenced by any other feeling 
than strict justice. We are confident that this course would 
give increased satisfaction and confidence. 

Discipline. 

“ We submit that the present system as regards ‘ Manual,’ 
‘Memorandums,’ and Hue and Cry be reconsidered, and 
that practical, good policemen, possessing energy and natural 
tact, although they may not have the aptitude for getting 
these off ‘ by heart,’ be not deprived of their well-earned 
reward of promotion on this account. Many a young man 
may get off and repeat these flippantly, and be of no use 
whatever in detecting a pick-pocket, or tracing up a case ot 
simple larceny.” 



2162. Lord Monck. — D o you put this in as your 
own evidence ? — I do, and I indorse every word of it ; 
the men of the force think it very harsh and irksome 
to be obliged to get off the little manual by heart, 
which, practically, is of no use in such, detail. If I 
might be allowed to mention a matter, it is, that the 
young men come down from the Depot thoroughly made 
up in it, so that the old hands have to compete with 
them, and I need not say that the old men have not the 
capacity of doing so. 

2163. Do you say that the sub-inspector, knowing, 
when he examines the men as to the details of their 
duty, would be satisfied with such an examination as you 
have alluded to ? — No, because I would be subjected to 
censure when Colonel W ood or his deputy came round. 



two sub-inspectors. 

2170. They proceed to hear evidence against him? — 

Yes. ■ , ■ 

2171. And decide on the evidence as to whether the 
man was intoxicated or not?— rYes. 

2172. Does it not depend then on the mode in which 
those two sub-inspectors report, whether he is found 
guilty or not on the evidence? — Decidedly. 

2173. Should you, as a sub- inspector, sitting on such 
an inquiry as that, feel it your duty to report a man 
as having been intoxicated who was in the state that 
you described just now? — I would not have reported 
the man I met the other day at all'. 

2174. What would have been the finding of the court 
of inquiry in that case ? — That would depend very much 
on what was sworn before me, because I did not see the 
man when lie was reported for being drunk. 

2175. Assuming that the statement which was made 
to you by the head constable with regard to the con- 
dition of that mail, was made before you on a court of 
inquiry, would you find that the man had been 
intoxicated ? — Most assuredly I would, because I would 
have to take the evidence as given before me. 

2176. Would you have found that he was drunk or 
S0 Ber?— I would have found that he was drunk. 

2177. There is no other point to which you would 
like to call our attention?— I think you heard the chief 
point, tiie actual service the men must give before re- 
tiring from the force. 

2178. Have you anything to say with regard to pro- 
motions ? — It is not my province to go into that ; in fact 
I may state that I did not know what the course of 
inquiry might be, or I would have had more data to 
produce. 

2179. If there is anything in the system which you 
would like to bring under our notice, or anything in 
the system which you feel presses hard on you, we will 
hear you? — Indeed there is ; instead of promotion from 
seniority and fitness, as in the time of Sir Duncan 
Magregor and Sir Henry Brownrigg, the system is now 
that I must be examined by a Board from a number 
of sections, which extend to several thousand, from 
the Code, Finance Code, General Orders, Manual, Cir- 
culars, Hue-and-Gry , Drill Book, &c. 



G. H. W. Dobbyn, 

2180. Lord Monck. — What position do you hold in 
the constabulary ? — I am a second-class sub-inspector. 

2181. How long have you been in the force? — 
Twelve years and six months. 

2182. What part of the country are you stationed in 
at present ? — I am stationed in Mallow, county Cork. 

2183. Have you served in any other parts of the 
country ? — I have experience of almost all Ireland. 

2184. We understand that you wish us to hear your 
evidence, and we should be glad to hear anything you 
have to say. I will not lead you by my questions, 
because we have got the case of the constabulary, both 
officers and men, pretty well into our heads, and what 
we wish to hear is what you have to say ? — I wish to say 



esq., examined. 

something very shortly about the men ; two years ago 
I found that many of the good men of the service were 
leaving, and I thought we were gettmg a very in- 
ferior class in their place — unfit for the constabulary ; 
and at that time I made the matter my study, with the 
view to ascertain the cause of this, and I came to the 
conclusion, that it was inadequacy of pay. Here is a 
list of the necessaries which the men would require ; 
their allowances are altogether inadequate. 

2185. Is that paper which you hold in your hand 
an estimate of what they ought to get ? — It is a state- 
ment of the actual payments made by the men. (the 
witness then handed in the accompanying estimate.] 

M 



G. II. W. 
Dobbyn, 
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Return showing the Average Cost per Day, Month, and Year, of the several Articles required for th 
Maintenance of a Single Man serving in the Royal Irish Constabulary in the District of Mallow* 



Articles required per D»y, with Are 

f lb. beef, at lOrf. per lb., 

1 £ lb. bread, at 9<£ per 4 lb. loaf, . 
From 2 to 3 lb. potatoes, at 8 d. perst, 
# 07 .. tea, at 3s. per lb., 

| lb. sugar, at 5 d. per lb., 

2 eggs, at 2d. per doz., . 

Butter, at Is. 2d. per lb., 

Milk, at Id. per pint, . 
Vegetables, . 

Mustard, pepper, and salt, 
Beer-money, 

Cooking and washing, . 

Extra fuel (coal, £2 per ton), 



Expense of Necessaries, . 
Total, . 



0 0 
0 0 
0 0 



.00 
. 0 0 

. 0 0 



0 2 2 $ 
0 0 5| 



Tea, 1 lb. 6J ozs., - . 
Sugar, 7 lbs., 

Eggs, 5 doz., 

Butter, 3 lbs., . 

Milk, 1 gal., 

Vegetables, . 

Mustard, pepper, and salt, 
Beer-money, 

Cooking and washing, . 
Extra fuel, . 



| For Beef, . 
„ Bread, . 
„ Potatoes, 



, Butte 



, Milk, . 

, Vegetables, . 

, Mustard, pepper, andsalt, 
, Beer-money, 

, Cooking and 



1 10 ( 
1 10 ( 
4 10 ( 



, Ext 



i fuel, 



. 7 16 
47 11 , 



Return showing the Amount of Expenses incurred per Month and Year in the purchase of Necessaries, (fee. 

required for the use of a Single Man serving in the Royal Irish Constabulary. ’ 



2 Pair of Boots, . 

4 Calico or 2 Woollen Shirts, 
2 Pair of Drawers, 

1 Pair of Braces, . 

4 Pair of Socks, . 

Brush 



Paste and Shoe Blacking, 

Table Cloths and Cooking Utensils, 
Mits and Stock, 

Tobacco, .... 

A Suit of Plain Clothes every 2 Years, 

Per Month, 



2 G 
0 10 
1 0* 
0 74 

0 2j 



, Drawers, 

, Braces, . 
, Socks, 

, Towels, . 



, Blacking, 

, Table Cloths, &c. 

, Mits and Stock, 

, Tobacco, . 

, Renewal of Plain Clothes, 



Per Year, 



£ t. d. 
1 10 0 
0 10 0 
0 12 6 
0 7 6 
0 2 G 
0 6 0 
0 2 0 
0 2 0 

0 4O 
0 2 0 
0 2 0 

1 16 0 
2 0 0 

7 16 6 



2186. Mr. O’Reilly.— Will you supply us with a 
return for the six months, ending the 1st of N ovember, 
of the actual payments made for messing by the men 
who mess together in your barrack in Mallow 1 — Yes ; 
as regards extra pay, I think when a man goes away 
on duty, a sub-constable should get 3s., a constable 
3s. 6 d., and a head constable 4s. a night. 

2187. Lord Monck. — What is the basis of that esti- 
mate — how did you arrive at the figures which you 
have given us ? — I think it is what it costs the men 
as nearly as I can calculate, without allowing them to 
have any profit ; of course sometimes they would spend 
more, but I would fix it at these rates — sometimes they 
will have to pay 5s. a night for their bed at races in 
small towns, while in large towns they would get a 
bed for 9 d. or Is. a night. 

2188. That return is based on your knowledge of 
the average of what is paid ? — Yes. 

2189. Mr. O’Reilly. — Now, will you tell me why 
you think the actual expenditure of a constable would 
be greater than that of a sub-constable ? — He does not 
actually occupy the same place of lodging as the sub- 
constable; I would give him a better lodging ; I propose 
to give a man, whenever he travels a distance of four- 
teen miles, no matter what the duty was, a penny a mile. 

2190. For the whole distance? — Yes, after going 
seven miles from his station ; but I would make him 
travel the fourteen miles before I paid him. 

2191. Give us a reason for doing that ?— Sometimes 
they go to fairs, and they have to march fifteen or 
sixteen miles ; they get nothing for having to go to a 
fair, but if they have to go to the quarter sessions or 
assizes, they get Is. ; I think a man is not fit to do 
duty efficiently if he has to march more than seven 
miles to a place and return on the same day, if he has 



to travel a greater distance, it is a case for the employ- 
ment of a car. 

2192. The gist of your statement is that a man 
ought to be paid for the distance he travels, irrespective 
of the duty on which he goes ? — Yes, when over four- 
teen miles to and from his station. 

2193. All is to be allowed? — All is to be allowed; 
now, as regards pensions, the men complain not of the 
service being too long, but the difficulty of getting out 
of it. 

2194. Your opinion is that there should be a period 
of service in which it would be optional with them to 
retire ? — Yes. 

2195. What would you fix it at? — Thirty years’ 
service. 

2196. Is your opinion in favour of compulsory re- 
tirement? — It is not. I consider that inasmuch as 
we are serving at home thirty years would not be too 
long ; I would take no man into the service who was 
not twenty-one years of age, and add thirty to that 
and he would be fifty-one years when he was leaving 
the service, and besides that, if you had such men in 
Ireland, it would take a less number to manage the 
country than would otherwise be the case — they would 
be loyal and available. 

2197. Don’t you think you would increase the 
difficulties of recruiting if you did not take men 
under twenty-one years of age? Have you reflected 
on that ? — I have. I do not think so, inasmuch as I 
presume the pay will be better than it is at present ; 
in fact the present pay will not keep the men. 

2198. You think if the attractions to enter the 
force increases, you will have no difficulty in getting 
men of that age? — I do not, and infi nitely better 
men than we are getting at present. 
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91 QQ Whv?--! had an opportunity of knowing its spa, and that it 
1 bavin" been four years at the depot, and from town, and not a fair criterion. 

to time acting adjutant, whose duty it is to pass 9919 A nfl 
the men as regards their qualifications. A high rate 
!f per-centage might be struck from the pay of the 
men for the superannuation fund. 

2200. To create, a superannuation fund? — To in- 
crease the superannuation fund. . 

2901 Lord Monck. — Do you think that levying a 
tax on their pay for the purpose of meeting the charge 
f their superannuation, would be a satisfactory 
arrangement to them?— I think so. We dicT pay 
Ti til lately a superannuation tax of two per cent, on 
our salaries ; until the year 1866 we paid two per 
t • since then we have paid nothing except one 
an d a half per cent, for the reward fund. 

2202. Mr. Blackwood. — Why do you think it 
would be a preferable arrangement? — The Govern- 
ment may not be satisfied to pay the pension we 
would wish unless they tax us. 

2203. Mr. O’Reilly. — Does not it come exactly 
to the same thing, if the Government give a certain 
increase of pay ? Would it be more satisfactory to 



. exceptional November 4. 



consequently s 

, , G. II. .W. 

2212. And what would you have got that house, Dobbyn, esq. 
stables, and an acre of land for twelve years ago?— I 

cannot say that. 

2213. Will you give the price of coals at the 
different periods? — Two years ago I paid £1 Is., pay- 
ing for the railway carriage 3s. a ton, now the price is 
£2 3s. 

2214. Lord Monck. — Have you got the price of 
any other articles of consumption which would tend 
to show the increased cost of living ? — I know that 
meat is ten pence and a shilling a pound. 

2215. What was it a few years ago? — Five pence 
halfpenny and six pence when I joined the Constabu- 
lary. 

2216. That was about twelve or fourteen years ago ? 

— Twelve and a half years ago it was 6 d. 

2217. Have you got anything else to observe? — 

Yes ; servants. Of course, everything being dear, 
and wages of servants so high, you cannot keep 
a servant-woman under £32. 

2218. What would that expenditure be eight, ten, 
or twelve years ago ? — I think in wages one-half ; that 



ET. 5 a &TmZ I toW * «* « f *** ™ ld 

ti on not "ivin^it and placing it to the superannua- be about two-tlnrds, or £13. 

nrt bethe same. We ask 2219. So that you ^are mow paymg <532 for what you 
Jimater increase per cent, than ore would give would pay about £19 eight or ten years ago I— Yes. 
a much greatei racieas p explain it in 2220. Is there any other article entering into your 

J^STSSrr man is serv^h. has got barrack general consumption, according to your experiente, 
“ 5^T+ion he has "Ot clothes, he has got a small that you could give us, the price of bread foi m- 
So°rance d for fuel and light, which is certainly inade- stance ?-Bread has increased, but I believe tea has 

“'Butter has — Butter is Miy 



his pay, so that ne can ueiaer aiuuu » — 

per-centage for that time before he loses these items 
than on his retirement. The only other thing I would 
ask is 16s. 8 d., so far as it strikes me now, instead 
of 8s 4 cl. supplied to each station. I think forty 
per cent, sufficient for the first two grades of sub- 
constable, and fifty per cent, for the higher grades 
would be sufficient. 



2221. Butter has increased? — Butter 
double. 

2222. Mr. Blackwood. — Is there no set-oft to this 
increased expenditure? — Decrease? 

2223. Yes? — No; I believe tea is the only thing 
that is cheaper ; and perhaps claret is less. I would 
ask for forage 3s. a day for my private horse, for which 
I only get 2s. It takes 2s. a day to feed him, to give 



" 4 V rrr istt 7 ^:: of 40 per 2 ,. i_Ye. , «. 

“ 220 “ LoriMokCK Ate you mean tbs two lower kirn what bo eats. Then we have to shoe him, supply 
JlS-Yee mouths to si, years ; and I stabling, mid w, have to buy our own horses, horse 

Sink that tan 40 to 00 per ceut. the oilers' 

W 22 W 06 Now what is that statement based on 1-B I would ask halt a crown ; that is merely tor feeding 

“T S Z&E? J«-a P pay I 

StliTy had oSginally in 1836, wheVthey got would ask 15a a night. . Everyone knows 
their pay, but as we weren't born with silver spoons live m a hotel 

^'oTlii 6 Could you give me the actual prices generally 
tnmk e y charged in country inns in Ireland at the present day, 

Se 220V Then the estimate of the increase you ask for according to your experience ?— With the exception of 
fa 2 cost of living within the last attendance in ordinary hotels, almost all the other 



cannot 
need not ask 



ten or twelve years? — Yes. 

2208. And your idea is that that addition to your 
pay now would put you in about the same condition 
•as you occupied with your pay ten or twelve years 
ago? — About that. 

2209. Mr. Blackwood.— You are aware an increase 
was made to the pay as the result of the last commis- 
sion of inquiry six years ago? — I am aware that it 
was thought an increase was given, but the increase I 
would have now wouldn’t be more than £4 a year. I 
don’t look on that as an increase ; it is generally, 
but erroneously, believed that there was an increase ; 
the men did get it, the officers did not ; officers of 
twenty years standing have lost by it. I would have 
lost by it as an officer of fifteen years’ standing in 
two years and a half more. If I did not get my pro- 
motion I would have lost £6. 

2210. Mr. O’Reilly. — Have you any data to show 
this? — The cost of living has increased 40 and 50 per 
cent, within the last ten or twelve years. I pay for 
my present house £60 a year. 



jharges are the same throughout the country as i 
Dublin. . 

2226. Throughout the country, but not in Dublin f 

They are quite the same prices as the Dublin prices, 

except attendance, which is always less. I would ask 
15s. a night. That is what the resident magLS- 
trates get, who are exactly in the same position that 
we are. I ask 9d. a mile for mileage where there are 
no trains, and outside our district, of course. 1 would 
make no exception of any other public conveyance such 
as are in Ireland at present. 

2227. Lord Monck. — Except trains ? — Trains only. 
For ten hours’ absence on duty at present we get 
four shillings; I would ask six shillings. We are 
always away at our dinner time on those occasions. 
For lodging allowance for second and third class sub- 
inspectors, £36 10s., and for first class, £42 a year. 
I ask for stationery £6 a year, or to be supplied with 
it ; office allowance, Is. a day, for fuel and light and 
cleaning of the office. Then, as the worst part of our 

... • •’ ■ ’ ~i«— t OT«nl<] nsk for a 

: always 



nnsition is that promotion is slow, I would ask for 
221L > WheSjhmLSow!— ' Yes; ithas stables third of the 
»ud an ecre of tod. I should mention that house had up to the year 1865 1 would .J"* fly 

tent in Mallow has always been rather high, owing to twenty-ive steps, as it mi„ht be pums) g^ ^ Y 
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good intermediate officer. I would reward him in 
another way. We have a large reward fund. I have 
got the number of duties which have been im- 
posed on us. We have got Revenue, Fishery, Cus- 
toms, Census, Agricultural Statistics, Judicial Statis- 
tics, Sessions, Weights and Measures, Sanitary and 
Poor Law duties ; we have got the inspection of Petty 
Sessions clerks’ books, and the apportioning of the 
fines awarded to the Reward Fund, the Dog Licensing 
Act, Road Nuisances (that is a thing that should be 
done by the contractor, as it makes us most un- 
popular, and prevents us getting information) ; the 
Small Debts Act we carry into effect ; we grant ped- 
lars’ certificates ; levy under magistrates’ warrants for 
county cess — that is clear, because they must be brought 
to magistrates, and they are aware we do the work ; 
we have additional duty under the new Licensing Act ; 
we execute Loan Fund warrants, and that is a private 
society ; we cany out the Poaching Act, the Industrial 
Schools Act ; we have to collect all the money that 
warrants are issued for, which is very harassing and 
annoying; and I think one of the most important 
things we have to do is to carry out the Cattle Plague 
Regulations. I am confident no one could cany out 
these duties except the constabulary. 

2228. You don’t object to the imposition of the 
duties, but you do object to their being imposed 
without you get additional pay ? — Quite so ; I merely 
show what we do, and that we don’t get remu- 
neration for it ; no information could be got for the 
government except through the constabulary; and, 
therefore, the men ought to be intelligent. There is 
another matter I have to mention. We are allowed a 
private orderly, and I don’t think there are three 
officers in Ireland that would not prefer an allowance 
instead. It would be a saving to the government, and 
at the same time, a benefit conferred on the officer. 

2229. Mr. Blackwood. — What allowance would 
you propose for a servant in lieu of the orderly ? — I 
would take £45. 

2230. Mr. O’Reilly. — Will you tell me how you 
calculate the actual cost to an officer l—I will ; you 
have to pay 9s. a week board wages to a man ; that is 
£23 8s. ; you pay £20 wages. I am aware the men 
are getting 10s. for board, but I say 9s., that is £43 
8s. ; you won’t get a servant without giving him a 
suit of clothes in the year, and that would be £3. 

2231. A servant that would replace the orderly, I 
take it, would be a groom? — Yes, he would be a 
groom. 

2232. Are the wages of grooms throughout the 
country £20 a year at present? — I got a groom for 
my brother-in-law the other day, and I had to pay£25. 

2233. Lord Mokck. — What were his qualifications ? 
Was he a superior man? — He was not ; I should say 
he drove too. I don’t know whether he was to be fed 
in the house or not. 

2234. Mr. Blackwood. — Do you think a private 
servant would be as efficient and useful for your 
purpose as an orderly ? — I have no doubt in the world 
he would be. 

2235. Loi'd Mokck. — Do you think that having 
access to the barracks (which he must have, if a private 
servant) might, more or less, be prejudicial to the 
efficiency of the force ? — No ; nor would he have 
access to the barracks ; he would be at the officer’s 
house ; at present there is a woman servant in every 
barracks, which is a much more objectionable thing 
than a private servant ; even if he was obliged to go 
into the barrack stables he would not be obliged to go 
into the barracks. 

2236. You have a mounted orderly as well as a 
private orderly ? — Yes. 

2237. What is your opinion as to the necessity for 
that large number of mounted men which exist in the 
police force ? What are the ordinary daily duties of 
your mounted orderly? — Despatch duty more im- 
mediately, and accompanying the sub-inspector on 
duty, particularly to outrages. 

2238. With regard to despatch duty don’t you think 
the necessity for the mounted men almost entirely 



superseded by the telegraphic system through the 
country ? — There are stations where there is no tele- 
graph. 

2239. But telegraphs are spreading in every district? 
— It might be (though I don’t think so) that for de- 
spatches they could be dispensed with, but for pro. 
ceeding on duty I don’t see how you could dispense 
with them. 

2240. You are allowed a horse and are supposed to 
be mounted? — Yes. 

2241. And you are allowed an orderly who is sup- 
posed to be mounted to accompany you on duty of that 
description ? — Yes. 

2242. What is your opinion if— instead of allowing 

you two horses for yourself and your orderly y OU 

were allowed one horse and a tax-cart, in which you 
could have not one but two men in case the necessity 
arose ? — I don’t think that system could work. 

2243. Why ? — To begin with, the horse must neces- 
sarily be a Government horse, and would last but a 
short time driving ; we have our own horses — we have 
nothing to do with the orderly’s horse beyond feeding 
him, and I don’t see how a sub-inspector could drive a 
tax-cart through the country with a man. 

2244. Why not? — I think it would be unjust to ask 
him to do so. 

2245. Mr. O’Reilly. — Why unjust ? — Why should 
the sub-inspector be obliged to drive men through the 
country for ordinary work ? 

2246. Lord Mokck. — Y ou rather misunderstand me 
—I did not say you were to drive men through the 
country for ordinary work, but what I want to know 
is, whether you think you could not do your duty as 
efficiently with a tax-cart with your orderly sitting 
behind you as you could with him riding behind you? 
— Quite so. 

2247. Let me ask as a matter of fact, do you 
invariably rule in performing your duty? — We are 
obliged to ride on duty. I can tell you how you can 
reduce the mounted force. Some officers have two or 
three — the county inspector has two — and I think- the 
sub-inspector requires a mounted man infinitely more 
than the county inspector. In that way you could 
strike off a number of men ; I don’t know whether the 
number at the Depot is required or not. I don’t 
think an officer could get on without a mounted orderly. 

2248. I want to know whether those mounted order- 
lies attached to the sub-inspectors and county inspectors 
could be dispensed with ? — Possibly they might, in a 
few cases, but they frequently have to go in places 
where you could not drive. I have been frequently 
where I could not possibly have driven. 

2249. Mr. O Reilly. — Any distance ? — No, not any 
distance. In a pass where you could not drive. 

2250. Lord Mokck. — Am I to understand now that 
as far as you have been able to consider the subject it 
is your opinion that in the majority of cases you would 
dispense with the orderlies? — No, that is not my 
opinion. My opinion is this, that an officerwould require 
for the due performance of his duty at least one mounted 
orderly. I don’t see how a county inspector requires 
two, if you don’t look on them as necessary for pre- 
serving -the peace of the streets — that is outside ; but I 
am giving an opinion as regards their utility on .other 
occasions. An officer would require at least one 
mounted orderly. He doesn’t require two. I don’t 
know anything about the staff of the Depot, or how 
many they require there. 

2251. Mr. O’Reilly. — You have stated the duty 
which each sub-inspector has to do — what is the duty 
of the orderly ? — He accompanies me on duty no mat- 
ter what the duty is, particularly at night. I never 
go without a mounted orderly at night, and he brings 
reports of outrages to the nearest magistrate and to the 
surrounding stations ; he also carries despatches. 

2252. How often does your orderly carry anything 
which might properly be called a despatch?— I have 
frequently had a despatch for a mounted orderly almost 
every day. 

2253. Lord Mokck. — How far would he have to 
go ? — About seven or eight miles. 
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2254. Is there not a portion of, the distance you 
could "eta message sent by telegraph 1—1 have got 
seven out-stations ; two of the stations have got a 
telegraph, five have not. 

2255- You mean two of the stations have post-offices 
and telegraphs in connexion with them? — Yes; the 
others have not. 

0256. Mr. O’Reilly. — And within what distance ? 
__Two are seven miles, three are four miles. 

^ *9257. How far are these stations from post offices ? 
__There is in each village a post-office, but two of the 
stations have not got one ; one is two miles and the 
other is three and a half miles. 

2258. And with these exceptions there is a post 
office very near each station? — There is ; for the peace 
of the country a post office is a perfectly useless thing. 

2259. Lord Monck. — I think I know something of 

your district. Is it not rather an exceptional district 
respecting the matters we have been t a l kin g of? — No, 
on the contrary. _ 

2260. How far does it extend towards the county 
of Kerry — does it run up to the mountains ? — It goes 
about nine miles from Mallow in the Kerry direction. 
I have a station seven m iles distant, and it goes about 
two miles beyond that. 

2261. It is wild? — It is mountainous, but equally 
■wild three miles from Mallow ; I have been where it 
is a meat deal more mountainous. 

2262. Where is that?— Ballymena, in the county 
of Antrim, and Clonakilty, in the county of Cork. • 

2263. Have you been quartered at all in Leinster ? 

—Yes, in Dublin. . . 

• 2264. Except Dublin, you know the description 
you have given would not apply to Leinster ? — No, I 
think not ; in Leinster you would be able to get to 
the places driving, not to farm houses though. 



2265. May I take your opinion to be this — you November i. 
think there are a good many stations where a sub- Q ^ w 
inspector would dp without amounted orderly, and o’obbyn, e«q. 
that still there are exceptional districts where he is 
necessary? — No, except you make some provision to 

enable him to take the man on duty with him. 

2266. I am suggesting a tax-cart could be supplied 
to you, in which you could take one or two men. I 
admit there are few occasions on which you should not 
have a man attached to your person. The question is 
how he is to be carried?— Well, having the man I am 
quite satisfied ; it would be unfair to ask an officer to 
go on duty without one man. I see no way except 
riding, and in the end it will prove least expensive to 
Government. 

2267. Is there any other matter ? — I don’t think 
there is. 

2268. I assume you came into the constabulary as 
an officer? — I did. 

2269. Have you had any experience of the men who 
have risen from the ranks to your own position in the 
force? — I have. 

2270. — Can you speak of your own knowledge of 
the way these men perform their duties ? — I am not. 
a judge of that. I tell you what I would say in re- 
ference to it. To have the force properly governed 
and directed, it is absolutely necessary to have a 
superior and educated class of man. Within the last 
seven or ten years the standard of education of the 
men who have joined the ranks has been very low. 

The same class of man is not in the force that 
joined us long ago. I would say that the education of 
the men who have joined us in the last eight years 
is of a very low standard. The present system has 
worked well. 



John Caulfield, esq., examined. 



John Caulfield, . 



2271. Lord Monck. — What position do you hold 
in the Royal Irish Constabulary %— First - class sub- 
inspector. 

2272. How long have you been in the lorce f — 
Twenty-five years. 

2273. An d you are quartered at Tramore l — 
Quartered at Tramore for the last four years. 

2274. In what other parts of Ireland did you serve ? 

I commenced service in the county of Louth, where 

I served three or four years ; I served in Meath, 
Limerick, Cork, then again in Meath for some years, 
and then I went from Meath to the county of Water- 
ford. 

2275. We understand that you volunteered to give 
evidence here ? — Yes. 

2276. I may tell you we have examined a great num- 
ber of men — officers, and men of inferior rank in the 
force — and I think we haveaprettygoodidea ofwhat the 
case of the constabulary is, so that I shall not question 
you directly. We would be glad to hear anything you 
could lay before us, and we will allow you to give your 
evidence in your own way ? — That is relative I suppose 
to the pay and allowances ? 

2277. To any subject you wash to mention?— The 
pay certainly of the present day is quite inadequate in 
all ranks of the force ; there is a great difference be- 
tween it now and when I joined the force — an immense 
difference. 

2278. Now, on what is that opinion founded ? — My 
own experience tells me of the inadequacy of the pay. 

2279. As regards the cost of living? — Yes. For 
instance, wheu I joined I could get the best beef and 
mutton at 3d. and 3£cl. a pound ; bacon we could get 
at something about the same. For beef and mutton 
10 d. is now paid. Where I am, in the county of 
Waterford, it is not to be got under Is. a pound. I 
believe it rates from 9(7. to Is. in all parts of Ireland. 

2280. Could you give us the price of any other 
articles? — With regard to our forage allowance, that 
also has gone very high. When I joined I could get 
oats at 7s. and 8s. a barrel — that is fourteen stone. 



We used to get hay frequently at from 25s. to 30s. 
a ton. 

2281. In what portion of the country? — In the 
county of Louth, and even the first year I was in the 
county of Limerick; afterwards, I bought first-rate hay 
at £1 4s. a ton. That was in ’54. I think it was 
easily got at 30s. and 35s. 

2282. Mr. O’Reilly. — And the oats when you 
joined in Louth ? — Was about 7s. or 8s. a barrel. 

2283. When was that? — The beginning of ’48; I 
joined in ’47. 

2284. Now, can you tell us the absolute price of 
these articles in the county of Waterford? — The last 
oats I bought were 16s. 6 c?. a barrel ; old hay I have 
been using up to this ; the last hay I bought was £4 
a ton, and it was considered cheap. I am sorry to 
say it wasn’t the best hay ; it wasn’t first-crop hay, 
which I could not get ; if I could have got it I would 
willingly give a pound a ton more. 

2285. Lord Monck. — What about straw ? — I have 
got last year’s straw. I have no new straw this 
year. The last straw I bought wag £4 10s. a ton in 
the county of Waterford. 

2286. Can you give us, or if you have not got it 
by you, can you obtain for us the actual cost — money 
paid— of any given number of men under your com- 
mand for their messing ? — Yes ; I think I can, for I 
have made some inquiries about that. Last month 
the cost was 36s. per man, but that does not include 
all in messing. 

2287. Mr. O’Reilly. — What does that include? — 
That includes breakfast and dinner only. The men 
inform me themselves, and it is quite true, that when 
they are away on duty they never get more than Is. 6c?. 
a day, except at assize prosecutions. They also tell 
me that they cannot get their dinners for less than 
Is. 6c?. each. There is very little difference between 
getting dinner at a common public-house and at a fair 
hotel. They say they cannot get their breakfasts 
under Is. each, and cannot get a bed under Is.- — that 
would be 3s. 6c?. a day, and only allowing two meals. 
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2288. Lord Monck. — If they had supper how much 

would that be? — It would add about 8 d. or Is. more, 
I dare say. , 

2289. In order to arrive at what they ought to be 
allowed, you should deduct the cost to which they 
would be put, if they remained at home at their bar- 
racks. About what would that be? — I would say 
about 3s. 

2290. What would a man save by being absent 
from the barracks? — About Is. My estimate gives 
him no supper. The men state they could not afford 
supper. 

2291. How much would they save by being absent 
from barracks? — About Is. 

2292. Do you think it desirable that men who have 
to go through the work of the constabulary, should 
have three meals ? — Certainly. 

2293. What would be the additional cost for that ? 
— They could not have supper for less than 8 d. or Is. 
They breakfast at nine o’clock, have dinner about one 
or two o’clock at the outside, and from that till nine 
o’clock next morning would be a very long fast. 

2294. Then, according to the very best calculation 
you can make, derived from the actual expenditure of 
the men, you think they ought to be allowed 3s. 6(7. 
per day ?— That is what they have told me, and I have 
no reason to doubt it. Then as regards married men, 
1 think that a policeman marrying at the present time, 
must be the most miserably under-fed man in the 
world. I would say that the married men should have 
something like lodging allowance. I know myself men 
who are paying from £6 to £10 a year for a house for 
their families, and that is a high sum to take out of their 
pay. It is at least 10s. a month for their lodgings. 
Then, as regards our own pay, it is certainly very much 
under the mark, considering the advance in the price 
of everything. 

2295. What addition to your present pay would, in 
your opinion, put you in the same position that you 
occupied about fifteen or twenty years ago ? — I should 
say not less than from forty to fifty per cent. I would 
say fifty per cent., everything is so extremely dear 
now, and I am sorry to say there is no chance of their 
getting cheap. 

2296. Mr. O’Reilly. — Can you state what you pay 
for house-rent in Tramore ? — I consider that the house 
I occupy is very cheap, and that I get it under very 
favoui-able circumstances. The rent is just £40 a year. 
For that rent I have the house and stabling, but no 
garden. I got the stabling fitted up. 

2297. Lord Monck. — From your experience of other 
stations, do you consider Tramore an expensive place 
to live at ?- — I think it is very little dearer than many 
other parts of Ireland. It is a considerable watering 
place. Butter and everything of that kind are un- 
reasonably dear. I can never get butter under 1 6cZ. 
per lb. An officer’s allowance on being absent from 
home is 8s. per night, and 4s. if away ten hours on 
duty. 

2298. Can you give us, from your own experience, 
what it would cost you at the hotels around your 
.station for being out for a night? — Bed, not less than 

2s. 6(7., breakfast about 2s., dinner 3s. 6 d. generally ; 
tea 2s., and for servants’ attendance Is. 6 d. or 2s. We 
are allowed 6(7. per mile for a certain distance, but that 
does not cover our expenses. We should be allowed at 
least 8 d. or 9 d. per mile. 

2299. Is 6 d. a mile the ordinary charge for a horse 
and car? — Yes. 

2300. With something additional to the driver ? — 
Yes, but you must make a bargain with the man before 
lie will go for that sum. You have no means of com- 
pelling a man to go for 6 d. a mile if he does not wish 
it. The lodging allowance for a first class sub-inspector 
at present is £28 17s. 11(7. per year. The lower ranks 
have not so much. £21 is the allowance of second 
and third class sub-inspectors. Another thing that 
causes a great deal of inconvenience is, that we must 
reside within the precincts of the little towns where 
we are stationed, when perhaps a very convenient 
house could be got half a mile distant. 



2301. Do you think from your experience that it i s 
necessary for the maintenance of the discipline of the 
force to reside in the towns ? — I think not, except in 
cases where the country is much disturbed. 

2302. Do not you think there must be some limit to 
the distance ? — Yes. I would say half a mile or three- 
quarters of a mile from the police barrack. We would 
thus frequently have an opportunity of getting a cheaper 
and more convenient house. 

2303. Do you think it would be a good modification 
of the rule to allow the superior officers of the force 
in each case to decide whether the residence was or 

was not suitable for the maintenance of discipline ? I 

think that would be very fair. With regard to another 
subject, I would say that a great deal of discontent 
pervades the whole service from beginning to end as to 
promotions for some yearn past. 

2304. Tell us distinctly what are the points with 
regai-d to which the discontent exists? — Many men 
are brought forward for promotion, and they only get 
one chance, no matter what their conduct may have 
been, or how unimpeachable. 

2305. Do you mean men brought up to be 
examined for promotion ? — Yes ; if they fail once they 
never get another chance. It used to be a very diffi- 
cult thing to get favourable records in the force, but 
at present men get them for very small things. At 
present, no matter how many favourable records a 
man may have, or how well he may have served, or if 
he has completed twenty years’ service without a repri- 
mand, if on his examination he fails in answering 
correctly — perhaps from some nervousness, or some- 
thing of the kind, although during his previous career 
he had shown many instances of his fitness and capa- 
bility of discharging all duties, even to detective 
duties — -if he is asked a question, and does not exactly 
answer according to the prescribed rules, it is all over 
with him — his claim is not considered. 

2306. After that single examination has he not a 
chance? — Not another chance. 

2307. Mr. O’Reilly. — In the different grades of 
the force, what length of notice of the examination for 
promotion do the men receive ? — Properly there is no 
regular notice, except what appears in the instructions. 

2308. Lord Monck. — Would a man be called up, 
say for to-morrow, to be examined ? — Yes. 

2309. Without previous notice ? — Yes, without any 
previous notice. Until this last year officers for pro- 
motion to the rank of county inspectors were 
brought to the depot for preparation. They had 
been brought up for three or four years previous to 
the present. 

2310. Mr. O’Reilly. — What is the shortest notice 
of the test of examination for promotion that an officer 
may receive? — Only a few days. He may be told 
three or four days before that he will be called up for 
examination on a certain day. In the constabulary, 
if an outrage occurs in the country, a man cannot act 
for himself. He must go strictly according to the 
rules laid down. 

2311. Lord Monck. — Then, irrespective of the ques- 
tion of promotion, do I understand that you think the 
rules laid down for the direction of the constabulary 
are too stringent ? — I don’t think they allow sufficient 
scope for individual ability. I know myself, of my 
own experience, many most intelligent men — men that 
are quite capable of hunting out crime, and know how 
to go about it, who, if you question them about the 
subject beforehand, could not answer you, and you 
might get a sub-constable in the barracks to whom you 
would not trust a summons to serve, who could answer 
theoretically ; but some of those men you could not 
send out to work practically. I hear many of the 
men complaining of the punishments in the force, 
which cause a bitter feeling. 

2312. Do you mean the magnitude of the fines?— 
Yes, the magnitude of the fines. The usual fines vary 
from £2 to £4 or £5, and if a man is once fined £4 it 
destroys his utility. 

2313. You say the general fine is £4. Is that 
observation of yours derived from absolute knowledge, 
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or is it from mere vague belief? — The fines vary in 
amount ; £4 is a very usual fine. 

2314 . Have the fines risen in amount within the 



something of that kind. In fact they consider that they November 4. 

are capriciously given, and easily got. 

2327. Well, in order to carry on the promotion of “°' m Caulfield, 
the men, if the principle of selection is allowed to 



, J year or two?— Yery much within the last few the men, if the principle ol selection is atiowea ro 
last yeai j operate at all, the Inspector-General must judge by 

y 1m5. Do you say since 1869 ?— They have risen some system of reports from the county inspectors and 
ince 1869, but since 1865 I may say they have risen sub-inspectors. What system woul you propo 
smce 10 , ’ J J J substitute for that of these favourable records, which 

"KTlie reason I asked tke question teas tliat I are in point of fact a system of special reports !— Mon 
J, iked through two oolnmns, and I can only find are generally promoted for long servrce and their good 
cases of men being fined M up to June, 1869. conduct. Of course there must he some favourable 
T -i me read out the offences for which some of the records. . . . ■ 

w e fines were imposed. Here is a fine of £4 for 2328. Long service is a question of semonty in 
« absenting liimselfwithout leave, and being intoxi- the selection. Assuming that the pinnciple of selec- 
cated when required for duty. Previous conduct un- tion is to operate on promotions P ■ ri 

" u thW 

2317 Has not a man the right of going out of the county inspector. and his services. 

. I ifUi^eVhimself?— Yes 2330. Then do I understand you that you would 

f ° r o3i8 Now here is another fine of £4— “Being have special reports of the conduct, character, and 
intoxicated when on duty. Previous conduct un- efficiency of each man named, instead of having ; special 

steady ’’ 1 That man deserved his punishment of records, and detailing his peculiar service ?— I would 

sc ' not. do awav with records. 



2319. Here is another, “Absenting himself from 
barracks — being absent without his side arms. Pre- 



not do away with records. 

2331. How would you work them?— I would give 
them with great caution. I don’t speak of this for my- 



S^conducTunsaSfactory ” 1-That is a bad offence, self. It is° from what I have heard many constables 

to be a married man of records among the office J-There are three record* 
who is fined £4, that is deducted from his pay at the in the service amongst officers. 

rate of S a month. I am not at all against dis- 2333. Is there discontent among the officers l_Yes, 
ciSns I would have very severe discipline, graded every officer whom I have heard speaking on the snb- 

** ^ •%£ — 

^°ISAlf“eistobL»ompensed,Iwonld (S 
Hie reason why the fines are excessive is because the let him be recompensed some other way. I have heard 
if® of a good number of records bemg got for very trifling 

P 2?2i In your' opinion is there any other punish- things. Then as to courts of inquiry as at present 
ment you could substitute for fines, without reference constituted, I have known officers of ^court who Jrnve 
to the amount ?-It would not be easy to say, particu- found a verdict according to 

larly in a force where the members can throw up their and according to conscience, to be ordered to Dublin 
places at once. There would be a difficulty about to reconsider their verdict, and pumshed m fact, by 
that. Of course there are many small punishments then- expenses bemg disallowed, 01 partly ^ 



for trifling offences which could be resorted to. — « - , . » • . 

2322 What kind of punishment ? — Giving some but I have heard the men complain ot it. 

sraffi L imposing exfra drty nnd 2335. Whst I nnd.rsffiad is that tbs, £»£ 
flings of tint sort, but of course thnt would be for ISIS 



The Manual is a very good and useful book ii 



2323. Prom the large amount of ordinary duty the 
men have to discharge, would you find it very diffi- 



be examined for a couple of hours a day in the Manual 
and Hue and Cry. 

2336. Does the Manual contain a statement of the 



cult to give them extra duty ?— Indeed I would. It duties of a policeman t— Yes. 

would come very severe upon them. 2337. Does it contain anything that a policeman 

2324. You might give them more than they were ought not to know in order to be able pwwljr to Us- 
able to do ? — Yes. Then with regard to records which charge his duty ?-It contains a good deal that a sub- 
are given in the force at present, there is a great deal of constable of constabulary need not learn. He has to 
heart burning about them, and a great deal of dis- learn a good deal of it that he could do well enough 
content without. 

2325'. Among the men and officers ?_Yes, ttmong 2338. It is the book that is prescribed by the sntho- 
men and officers rities for teaching sub-constables their duty ?— Yes. 

2326. Tell the censes of discontent nmong etch 2339. And if*., sve tp 
class, for I believe they are somewhat different? the opinions of the authorities over t hem it hey ought 
What is the complaint of the men first?— A great to have a competent knowledge ot the book f— Yes 
many of the men consider that records are now, in some they complain of the length of time occupied with it. 
cases, too easily obtained, that is, by a sharp report or They are daily examined m it. 



Henry Arthur Blalce, esq., examined. 



2340. Lord Monck. — W hat position do you hold 
in the Royal Irish Constabulary ? — I am first class sub- 
inspector. I am stationed at present in the town of Tip- 
perary. I have been thirteen years and nine months 
in the force. The points which I desire to bring 
before the Commissioners are pay, p-omotion, and 
pension. In the first place we ask for fifty per cent, 
increase in our pay for every rank in the force except 
the men under five years’ service ; we look for forty 



per cent, increase in their pay, because they received 
an increase after the last commission, which the senior 
ranks in the force did not. 

2341. Tell me on what ground you base the estimate 
of the increase?— I base it on the ground that since 
the year 1848 the cost of living has increased seventy- 
five per cent., and therefore we look upon fifty per 
cent, as being a moderate increase. 

2342. Have you any knowledge of the prices of 
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various articles of consumption then, and what they 
are now ? — I know what they were for the last thirteen 
years from personal recollection. In 1859, meat was 
5 d. per lb. 

2343. In what part of the country ? — In Frenchpark, 
county Roscommon. Now meat is from 9 cl to Is. per 
lb. ; potatoes were about 3 cl. per stone, they are now 
9 d. 

2344. What about bread ? — I am not in a position 
to speak about bread. Butter at that time was 7 d. per 
lb.; it is now Is. 4 d. In stating the prices at the pre- 
sent time, I mention the prices in Tipperary, but I 
know that the prices all over Ireland are greatly in- 
creased. 

2345. Are these the prices you are paying your- 
self? — They are. 

2346. While on the subject of provisions, could you 
give now from any notes you have, or could you pro- 
cure for us, the absolute cost of messing the men ? — 
I am in a position to tell what the cost is now, and 
what the cost was about thirteen years ago. 

2347. Then state the cost ofmessingfor the men? — 
Thirteen years ago it was on an average from 15s. to 
17s. per month for each man. The cost of messing 
now is £2 per month, on an average, in Tipperary, 
taking their messing and their extras. The mess 
accounts alone average £1 14s. 

2348. Do the 15s. and 17s. include the extras? — 
No ; the messing now is £1 14s., not including the 
extras. 

2349. I assume that that £1 14s. is to your know- 
ledge what has been actually paid ? — -Y es ; that is my 
knowledge of what lias been actually paid, and what 
has been put in the men’s mess account. 

2350. Mr. O’Reilly. — A m I right in saying that 
that is for breakfast and dinner ? — Breakfast and dinner 
only. 

2351. Could you tell us the actual cost of messing 
about six years ago ? — The average cost was £1 3s. 

2352. What is the cost of lodging for officers ? — I 
pay £30 a year for a veiy small house. Were I 
married I could not live in it. I had to pay £12 a 
year for stabling besides, until, by the kindness of a 
friend, I got a stable for nothing. 

2353. Now, with regard to the cost of forage, could 
you give the relative prices now, and some years ago ? 
— In the year 1859 oats were about 7s. per barrel for 
the best oats; they are now 14s. a barrel. Hay, at 
that time, I got from £1 15s. to £2 a ton; now I 
pay £3 10s. Straw I got for £1 a ton, and now I pay 
£2 10s. The price of straw has increased immensely. 
We look for 3s. a day for our private horse, and 2s. 6 d. 
a day for our public horse. 

2354. Do you mean when you say 3s. that that 
would be the absolute cost per day of the forage 
allowance? — No ; I mean the 3s. to include wear and 
tear of saddle and saddleiy, and stable requisites. 
Then I mean to repay something for the money 
expended in a horse, the value of which has gone up 
more than anything else in the country. Horses have 
trebled in price. We also ask for Is. a day for our 
office firing. We are bound to attend in our office every 
day, and we are bound to supply firing, which we pay 
out of our own pockets. 

2355. Mr. Blackwood. — Would you pay Is. a day 
all the year round? — No; I would not ask for that. 
If I got Is. a day for eight months in the year it would 
be quite enough. 

2356. Mr. O’Reilly. — Is that demand based on a 
precise calculation as to cost ? — Yes ; I calculate it 
would cost Is. a day for the amount of coals used in 
the grate, and for the pay of a servant who would clean 
out the office. We next ask for £6 a year to repay 
us for stationery, by which we lose considerably at 
present. 

2357. Is that any absolute calculation, or is it a 
general statement 1— I have no absolute calculation. 
Then, as to extra pay, we ask that the officers should 
be allowed 15s. a night when on duty for an entire 
night, and 7s. 6 d. when absent for ten hours. 

2358. Can you state the usual charges in the country 



hotels in Ireland for items of expenditure when absent 
from home ? — Well, when absent from home we are 
generally charged at assizes or quarter sessions from 5s 
to 10s. per night for a bedroom, if the place is crowded 
as it usually is. We are charged 2s. for our breakfast' 
2s. 6tf. for dinner, Is. 6 d. for tea, and about 2s. for 
wine. In addition to that there is an expense of Is. 6d 
for servant’s attendance. Then, when on duty in the 
north of Ireland, we are sometimes charged £1 anight. 
Some of the officers in Belfast have been charged £1 
a night. I think the men ought to be allowed 
double the amount of fuel and light at present given 
for the guard room, and that every barrack should 
be allowed 5s. a month for a servant. It is one 
of the greatest hardships for a small station of four 
men to be obliged to pay the whole expense of a servant. 
I would say that when men are absent on duty, a 
head constable should have 4s. a night ; a constable 
3s. 6c?., and the men 3s., and half those sums when 
absent for ten hours ; and that whenever men go 
twelve miles from the stations they should receive 
marching allowance. I am aware of my own know- 
ledge that the men at Cashel races paid 5s. a night for 
bed and board each day, and they were only allowed 
Is. As to some married men who went to the north of 
Ireland, it simply beggared them, and in some instances 
their families would be almost starving but for the 
assistance given them by their comrades and by their 
officers. There is not a sufficient allowance given to 
the men for attending prosecutions, and that acts as a 
deterrent. It has a prejudical effect as regards the men. 
I mil now give the amounts of pay which we ask for 
each rank. We propose the men should have, for the 
first five years of their service, forty per Cent, over 
their present pay, that is 19s. 9c?. per week, or £51 
per year. From five to ten years they should have 
£54 12s. a year ; after ten years they should get 
£58 3s. After five years continuous good service, 
without an unfavourable record, the men should have 
a penny a day as good conduct pay ; after ten years, 
two pence, and after fifteen yearn, three pence. That 
would be a positive inducement to men to be well 
behaved, instead of the negative inducement they have 
at present. With reference to retirement pensions, we 
ask that after fifteen years’ service a man should have 
half pay. 

2359. Mr. O’Reilly. — You mean that they should 
be entitled to retire on half pay? — No, but after fifteen 
years’ service, on a medical certificate of incapacity, 
either mental or physical, they should be entitled to 
half pay, to increase by one-thirtieth for each succeeding 
year up to thirty years’ service ; and at the end of 
that period, officers and men should be entitled to 
retire without any certificate, and all members of the 
force should be compelled to retire after sixty years of 
age. 

2360. Mr. Blackwood. — You think if the pay were 
increased in the proportion you mention, it would be 
an inducement to the men?—I do ; such an increase 
would give satisfaction. 

2361. Mr. O’Reilly. — But you ask for more? — No. 

2362. You do; you ask for an increased propor- 
tion of an increased pay? — The fault we find is 
that everything that has been done for the force has 
been done for those who come after the people who 
have suffered and are suffering ; and- therefore we ask 
now that any pension allowance that may be granted 
be on the increased pay. 

2363. Mr. Blackwood.— Do you propose that not 
only should the rate of pay be increased, but that 
also the proportion which the pension bears to the 
pay should also be increased? — Should be increased— 
yes ; I propose that the proportion the pension should 
bear to the pay shall be a proportion on the pay 
to be granted, and not the pay as at present granted, 
as that is one of the things we felt to be most unjust 
after the last Act. According to the last Act, while 
our pay was not increased, our pension was decreased. 

2364. Mr. O’Reilly. — Proceed with your sugges- 
tions ? — Well, I propose that an acting constable should 
have £67 12s. ; a constable £78 ; a second class head 
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constable £87 2s . and a first class liead constable 
£100 a year. I may say that that is even below the • 
average of the pay of the English police. 

2365. Now, when you say that is below the average 
pay of the English police, may I ask what you mean 
by the English police ? — I mean the different county 
nolice in England — the Staffordshire, for instance. 

1 2366. Very well, take the Staffordshire police. The 
lowest rate of their pay is 17s. M, which is 2s. a 
week lower than what you propose for the Irish con- 
stabulary? — Yes, but that low rate lasts but for two 
or three months, whereas I propose that with us it 
should remain for five years. 

2367. "What is your highest salary for a sub-con- 
stable ? — £58 3s. 

2368. "What is that a week ? — It is about .£1 2s. 4 d. 

2369. The highest rate ? — Yes, £58 3s. 

2370. And a sub-inspector ? — Third-class, £187 
10s. ■ second-class, £225 ; and first-class, £300. 

2371. Now, will you compare this rate with the 
rate of corresponding officers in the Staffordshire 
police 1 — Well, I cannot compare the pay of a 
sub-inspector of the Irish police with any corre- 
sponding rank in the Staffordshire police, because 
there is no corresponding rank in that force. I can 
compare a head constable’s with the pay of an inspector, 
and I find that the pay of an inspector varies from 
£95 to £80. 

2372. Why do you compare a head constable’s pay 
with that of an inspector’s or superintendent’s? — 
Because the position of a head constable in Ireland — 
his social position — is equal to that of a superintend- 
ent’s in England. 

2373. Putting out of consideration his. social posi- 
tion, have you compared his duties as regards the 
police force with the class of inspectors or superin- 
tendents in England ? — No. I have heard something 
of the duties of a superintendent. Those of a sub- 
inspector it is almost impossible to compare, inasmuch 
as the condition is so different. 

2374. Let me read for you this extract from the 
last report of the commission on the constabulary : — - 
“ The duties of a sub-inspector of the Irish constabu- 
lary appear to be analogous to those of a superin- 
tendent of the rural police in English counties, who 
stands in the same relative position to his chief officer 
of police as does the sub-inspector to the county in- 
spector.” Are you in a position to state, of your own 
knowledge, that that is not a correct description of 
the relative duties of the superintendent or inspector- 
in England, and the sub-inspector in Ireland? — It is ; 
but I hold the same class of men could not perform 
the same duties in Ireland. My reason for saying so 
is, that I think a man promoted from the ranks to Ire a 
superintendent is lower — that if the officers of the 
force in Ireland were promoted from the ranks, the 
moral tone of the force would be lowered so much 
that it would become a serious danger. I think the 
police would lose the confidence of the people ; they 
look up to the sub-inspectors, being gentlemen, as 
affording an assurance of fair play. I believe that in 
so large a force as ours the tendency of a policeman 
who finds himself armed with considerable authority 
is to become arrogant, and that tendency is only 
checked by the discipline maintained and the tone 
given by gentlemen officers. Then again, I know 
that in Ireland the gentleman sub-inspector gets in- 
formation where a policeman will not get it, or a 
promoted head-constable. I think that the detective 
energies and the detective ideas of the men would be so 
prominently brought forward that it would lessen 
their preventive instincts. If you promote the men 
in Ireland, you would have the force officered and 
guided by a lower form of intelligence. You would 
lose the educated intelligence of a body of educated 
young men. These are some of my reasons. Again, 
I think the increased expense to the country would be 
a serious consideration, inasmuch as the promoted 
officers would serve on an average not more than five 
or ten years, and the pension list would become full of 
retired officers. 



2375. Will you explain what you mean by the 
moral tone of the force being lowered ? — The tone of 
the force. The bent of a policeman’s mind is to 
believe every man guilty until he is proved inno- 
cent. The instant an outrage occurs, if any suspicion 
attaches to any particular .person, every policeman 
strains his ideas to make anything that turns up fit 
into an idea of that man’s guilt. That is a feeling 
that may become very dangerous in the country, and 
it requires a man of enlarged ideas to check it — 
who, if necessary, will exercise a repressive influence 
on the men. There is also a feeling that is inevitable 
in every trained policeman, and that is a feeling that 
he should have a conviction if possible. That feeling, 
added to a system of records for comictions, possibly 
may place a man on the witness table with strong 
temptations to secure a conviction, and that is a ten- 
dency the gentleman officer will counteract. His duty, 
I hold, is to supervise all these things, and guide the 
men. 

2376. You said also that they would lose the con- 
fidence of the people, who look up to the sub-inspectors 
as being gentlemen. I suppose you mean by that all 
classes of the people? — Certainly ; but more especially 
the lower orders. My own experience is that the 
moral power of a gentleman sub-inspector in times of 
trouble is worth fifty men. I experienced that myself. 
I know that before I went to Tipperary it sometimes 
required twenty men to take a prisoner to the barracks. 
The sub-inspector was then a promoted man. Now, in 
Tipperary, from hunting and shooting over the county, 
I have met the people. They all know me ; I exercise 
a considerable amount of influence over them, and I 
have frequently sent a prisoner to the barracks from 
one end of the town to the other by their friends, with- 
out a single policeman being near. 

2377. What class of society do you think gentlemen 
officers would get information from that the promoted 
officer would not? — Erom all classes of society, but 
from none so much as the lower classes. They don’t 
trust promoted men. I will now speak of the feeling 
of the men, to a great many of whom I have spoken on 
the subject, in reference to the promotion to the rank of 
constable. The men consider that the large majority 
should be promoted by seniority, and not as at present 
exclusively by selection ; that as long as the senior man 
in the county has no unfavourable records, and his 
literary qualifications entitle him to be appointed act- 
ing constable, he should be promoted, and, if he 
can, go on to the next step; but for the purpose 
of securing activity in the force, it is necessary to 
have a special list. The men do not. object to a 
special list which should be used very sparingly— 
at most one appointment ,in five or six. That is 
the feeling of the men with regard to promotion. 
With regard to the officers we hold we are entitled to 
one-third of the appointments to the resident magis- 
trateships. Under the original Act by which the force 
was constituted, it is clear something of the sort was 
contemplated, and, as a matter of fact,- from 1842 to 
1865, a rule existed by which a proportion of the 
resident magistrateships was given to the force. In 
1859, for the purpose of bringing up that proportion, 
which was allowed to become very small, every ap- 
pointment with the exception of one was made from 
the force. We consider it a great hardship that our 
promotion should be stopped. 

2378. Was it ever a rule? — Distinctly. At least 
so I am informed. 

2379. Where is the regulation? — I cannot say. 

2380. A regulation of the force, do you say? — Oh, 
no ; not a regulation of the force, but an agreement 
between the Government and Sir Henry Brownrigg ; 
and we hold that we are specially trained for that work. 

2381. Now you have just stated that the whole 
training of a policeman — and I suppose if it would 
apply to the policeman it would apply to the police 
officer — has a tendency to direct his mind in a parti- 
cular direction. Might not the same observation apply 
to the officers, though not in the same way or to the 
same extent, and is that training desirable for the 
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judicial office 1 — No ; I hold that their training is not 
the same as the .men, that, on the contrary, the duty 
of a sub-inspector is to correct by his supervision the 
inevitable consequences of mere police training, and 
therefore his education goes in the direction of insuring 
fail- play between the police and the public. That is 
the object of the sub-inspector. Were that not the 
object, a gentleman sub-inspector would be unneces- 
sary for police purposes ; and therefore the sub-inspector 
is exercising his mind judicially during the whole 
course of his service. The sub-inspector’s duty is 
to see that police supervision does not become police 
tyranny. The reason we advocate this promotion 
is that if we do not get it, from the stagnation 
in the force, we have nothing to look forward to. 
There is a matter which many of the men have 
spoken to me about, and therefore I think it 
my duty to mention it— that is, with regard to the 
courts of inquiry. The men feel that the courts of 
inquiry should consist either of two or three officers. 
They don’t say which— I say three. The main point 
is that the maximum and minimum punishment for 
given crimes should be stated, and, as in a court- 
martial, the court which hears the case should state 
the punishment, subject to appeal. 

2382. At present the chief of the force has the 
right of sending down the finding of the court of 
inquiry, and calling on the members to revise it. 
Do you think that is considered undesirable and un- 
fair in the force ? — No, I think it is quite right that 
the power should exist of sending a finding for recon- 
sideration, which I do not look upon as an order to 
change it. Evidence may have been overlooked, and 
it is right that the officer commanding should have 
the power to draw attention to it ; but I think the 
force should feel that whatever decision the court 
might come to, they can come to without fear, as 
they do without favour or affection. 

2383. Mr. Blackwood. — There is a large body of 
mounted men in the force. Do you think that it is 
desirable to retain so large a number?— No, I think 
one mounted orderly for each county town enough 
— that is one county inspector’s mounted orderly. In 
the same way at the dep6t they might be dispensed' 
with, but I think that mounted orderlies in districts 
are very useful. 

2384. Mr. O’Reilly. — Useful for what ? — Useful 
for instance ha case an officer is obliged to go on duty 
at night. He is obliged to go without protection if 
he has not a mounted orderly. As a matter of fact 
it is absolutely necessary in some places to have a 
mounted orderly. 

2385. In English counties the officer is entitled to 
a tax-cart, on which he can take not only one, but 
two or three men if he is called out. Would that 
be useful here 1 — No ; I do not think it would, for 
there are some places to which you could not get 
in a tax-cart. We require mounted orderlies for 
despatch purposes, where an immediate despatch is 
sent to a station some distance from the post office ; 
they are also useful at races and elections. 

2386. In your district how many stations are there 
that have not got a -post office within a mile of them ? 
— In my present district three. 

2387. In your last district?— Two ; one was about 
twenty-four miles. 



2388. What district is that ? — Benmullet • and 
another fourteen. I am in favour of bavin* our 
private orderlies abolished, and giving us £50 a year 
instead. That would save the Government consider- 
ably, and put 300 men into the ranks. 

2389. Mr. Blackwood. — Have you any remarks 
to make with regard to the system of favourable 
records? — Yes; I think that with regard to officers 
the promotion of twenty-five steps on the receipt of 
three favourable records, does not work well. It 
punishes twenty-four ; and with, regard to the men 
I think that they ought to be paid out of the reward 
fund for their favourable records instead of being pro- 
moted. I would retain favourable records for the 
purpose of comparison. 

2390. You would let the Inspector-General have 
the power of promoting by selection by means of 
records wherever he saw fit to do so ? — Certainly ; I 
think it is absolutely necessary he should have the 
power in exceptional cases. The men in charge of 
parties object very much to being held accountable for 
the acts of all those who are with them. 

2391. Yes ; but is not that necessary for the main- 
tenance of the discipline of the force ?— I think not. 
I tliink in the event of a man being sent on duty 
with a party to any place where they must necessarily 
remain together — for instance on a race-course — where 
they are under charge of a constable, that that con- 
stable should be held accountable for his men- 
but there are cases where men in the country districts 
come in for market duties. One man has to get the 
messing, another to do privatebusiness, and the constable 
to do something for himself. According to the present 
regulations they cannot leave each other for an instant, 
and the constable is accountable if any of the party 
gets drunk. An instance of that kind came under 
my own -notice. Some time ago a constable was in 
Tipperary with one man. On his way home he dis- 
covered the man was drunk ; he could not tell how 
he got the drink. He said the man had not left him 
during the day. He reported him when 'he got home. 
The man was dismissed, and the constable fined £3. 
I have been informed that he was not drunk on that 
occasion at all, but pretended to be drunk to secure 
the fine of £3, which he knew would be inflicted on 
the constable. There are two things I wish to add. 
In my observations on promotion I do not mean to 
convey that there should be no promotion from the 
ranks. I think that, to reward exceptional merit, 
one-sixth of the appointments might be so made, with- 
out danger to the service. I would also, if permitted, 
suggest that, by dispensing with the attendance of 
sub-inspectors at petty sessions,, except in the event of 
an outrage being investigated, at least fifty third- 
class sub-inspectors could be absorbed, and their dis- 
tricts divided among the remainder, thus saving, even 
on the present rates of pay, £1 6,000 a year, a sum 
sufficient to add £64 a year to the pay of each of the 
remaining 250 officers. This unnecessary attendance 
at petty sessions is one of the most useless and onerous 
of a sub-inspector’s duties. An officer may be obliged 
to ride fifteen miles to a petty sessions, to find, per- 
haps, not a single case entered for hearing. This is 
harassing and fruitless, and takes up time that could 
be better employed. 
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2392. Mr. O’Reilly. — What rank do you hold in 
the force ? — I am a first class sub-inspector, nineteen 
years in the force ; I am stationed at Bray. 

2393. Will you now state anything that you would 
wish to say in connexion with the force?— I suppose 
you have heard everything about the pay and pensions, 
and so forth. I would suggest that, in order to 
understand more of the duties of the sub-inspectors, 
all books kept and returns furnished by them should 
be had up h^re that you might look at them. 

2394. That is not evidence for you. If we think 



of doing so we will look at them. Have you anything 
else to say? — I merely offer the suggestion. The 
direct points I would wish to remark on are — smallness 
of pay, want of prospect, and low scale of pensions. 
I may mention the instance of myself, that if I had to 
leave the service, on medical certificate, I should only 
get a pension of £75 a year. 

2395. That is a complaint as to inadequacy of pay? 
— Yes — after nineteen years’ service. As to the bad 
prospects of the officers — almost their worst grievance 
— I tliink that resident magistracies ought to be 
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mven to some of them as promotion, as heretofore. I — I suppose a variety of the grievances felt lately by November 4. 

finally left an office in the Castle to enter the the force have been touched upon. . — — 

constabulary, and if I had remained on where I 2398. Yes, very largely 1— With regard to the titles esq. 

I would now have had £450 a year, whereas I of the men I wish to say this : — They ought to be ’ 

have only £200 a year as a sub-inspector. I think the same as in other police forces. What we call 

retirement from the service ought to be compulsory “ constable” is “sergeant,” and what we call “ sub-con- 

ifter sixty years of age ; and with a view to increase stable” (not strictly a legal term) is called “ constable.” . 

pensions, I think that a moiety of all fines ought ' The men themselves would like it, and the people 
to go to the superannuation fund. I believe this is so would understand it better. The officers also would 
in England. I think you should not, as a rule, have be glad of a designation which would indicate their 
uromotion from the ranks to sub-inspectorships, and I position better. One does not like to be called a sub- 
can give you my reasons for t hinkin g so if you wish. inspector for twenty-five years. Tliis, of course, is a 
9396. You can give them if you choose ? — I think minor matter. I suppose you have had all about the 
it would be injurious to the public service. None but, duties of the police. 

well educated gentlemen could properly discharge a 2399. We have. We have endeavoured to go into 
sub-inspector’s duties. The moral influence of persons all that subject very fully? — I think that at a certain 
of good education and birth is felt more in this country period men and officers ought to be allowed to retire, 
than in perhaps any other. The tendency of police — and the Lord Lieutenant to have power to place on 
especially detective — training is such, that it requires the retired list officers rendered inefficient from any 
the voiding and restraining influence of officer’s of cause. I think the Parliamentary quota in some of 
enlarged and liberal views. English people, who have the counties might be reduced, the county to pay for 
had experience of the police forces of both countries, any required over that number. At present people 
have frequently remarked to me on the high tone and do not care about getting rid of a station, however 
bearin'. 0 f 0 ur men. This I believe to be due to the unnecessary, as they have not to pay for them. I 
present constitution of our force. Promoted men asked a great many of the officers and men if they 
would be more expensive than young gentlemen; as would be -willing to pay towards a superannuation frmd, 
they are nearly all men with families, and would also and they have all agreed that they would be perfectly 
sooner require pensions. I think an intermediate rank willing to pay towards air improved retiring allow- 
between head constable and sub-inspector, say “ sub- ance, which seems to be greatly desired by both officers 

officers” something similar to the rank so named in and men. I think it would be a good thing that, 

the late revenue police — would give more general where men distinguish themselves in their duties, they 
satisfaction to all ranks. With an assistant of this should have a merit chevron, to be worn upon their 
kind sub-inspectors could have enlarged districts, and arms, to which a money value could be attached. Men 
then- number be decreased. One of the duties which like a distinction of this kind, and it would encourage 
makes the force distasteful to the men, and renders good conduct. 

them obnoxious to the people, thereby interfering 2400. Have you anything else in particular that 
with their efficiency as a detective force, is the road you wish us to hear ? — I really don’t know anything 
nuisance duty. This might be performed by the road else. The great things are better pay and pensions, 
contractors, on whom the police could keep an eye to for which we are all anxious, 
see they did not evade it. Adjourned. 

2397. Mr. O’Reilly. — W e know that quite well ? 
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William Grene, 

2401. Lord Moxcic. — What position do you hold in 
the Royal Irish Constabulary? — Sub-inspector. 

2402. What class ? — Second-class. 

2403. Where are you quartered? — In Blessinton, 
county of Wicklow. 

2404. In what other portion of Ireland have you 
been stationed ? — In the county of Kilkenny. 

2405. How long have you been in the force? — 
Bight years and ten months. 

2406. You came into the force as a cadet, I sup- 
pose? — Yes. 

2407. We understand you were anxious to give 
evidence before the Commissioners ? — Yes. Shall I 
proceed with the subjects I wish to speak about ? 

2408. Yes., Are thei’e any observations you would 
like to address to the Commissioners on the grievances 
of the force ? — I have the heads of the different things. 

I know some of them have been touched on by other 
officers. The first grievance I have down here is as 
regards the courts of inquiry — that is, that under the 
present system officers are liable to be punished for 
giving a fair verdict, as I may call it. 

2409. I would like to know accurately what you 
mean by that ? — I mean, if two officers are appointed 
to try any other member of the foi’ce for any offence, 
they hear all the evidence in the case, and give the 
best opinion they can, say “ guilty,” or “ not guilty 
they have not got the recommendation of mercy, the 
same as a jury. Cases have occurred where two gen- 
tlemen have met together, and there is no reason to 
suppose they conspired to frame a wrong vei’dict, bxxt 
they have been ordered to reconsider their verdict, and 



esq., examined. 

when they have not altex’ed their first finding they 
have been puxxished. , 

2410. In what way have they been punished? — 
Some of them ixx a minor degree. In one case they 

'.were ordered to Dublin, and were oxxly allowed half 
tlxeii’ expenses — in other words, fined. It was pei'- 
fectly undei’Stood they were fined, but it was not so 
expi-essed. If sub-inspectox-s are ordered up here 
they are allowed their full expenses, but if they only 
get half their expexxses they are fined. When I 
say that, I mean there must be two ways aboxit it — 
the officers comprising the court must have giveix a 
tx'ue verdict, or they must have falsely conspned to 
give a wrong one. If they give a true verdict; and 
according to their ability, they have no right to be 
punished, and if they give a wrong verdict, they 
deserve to be punished more severely than by having 
half their expenses stopped. 

2411. Do you think it would be an improvement if 
the court were to consist of three instead of two 
officers? — I think the difficulty might be met by 
appealing to a new court, instead of tendering the first 
to reassemble ; then the first two men could not be 
punished for then vei’dict. 

241 2. So far with regard to courts of inquiry — what 
is the next point ? — The next is with x-egard to the 
mode of examination for promotion ; and on that 
point there is a great deal of — I don’t know what to call 
it — uneasiness, or misbelief in the system, and I would 
have that done away with by publishing, as is the 
case in the Civil Service examinations, the questions 
as given at the examinations. Let every one see 
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what they are, and it will do away with the uneasi- 
ness which exists, not in my mind, but in many minds, 
that the examinations are adapted to the circumstances 
of the case. If the papers were published, as I say, 
that would be done away with altogether. 

2413. Mr. O’Reilly. — Could these examinations 
be adequately conducted except by members of the 
force conversant with the duties of the force ? — About 
three-fourths of the subjects of the examination could 
of course ; but certain police duties could not be un- 
dertaken by anyone except a member of the force. 

2414. Lord Monck. — Do you think the publication 
of the papers used at the examination would get rid 
of any of that uneasiness or discontent? — I should say 
so ; it would give publicity to the whole thing as is 
the case with the examination papers of the Civil 
Service. 

2415. Mr. O’Reilly. — A s I understand, you only 
propose that the examination papers should be pub- 
lished, and not the answers to them? — Only the 
papers. 

2416. Mr. Blackwood. — And I presume the num- 
ber of marks obtained by each candidate ? — Just the 
same as the Civil Service — the number of marks with- 
out giving the names of the unsuccessful candidates. 

2417. Mr. O’Reilly. — Is there not a part of the 
examination which is not conducted by papers, and 
could not be entirely conducted by papers 1 — It is 
generally done viva voce, but it might be done by 
papers just as well ; questions are asked as to what you 
would do under certain circumstances of outrage, and 
that kind of thing. 

2418. Lord Monck. — What is the next point? — 
The present system of retiring affects the force most : 
that is to say, a man has to lie up, before going out, 
for an indefinite period, unless he is sixty. 

2419. Men of all ranks in the force? — Men of all 
ranks in the force. 

2420. What remedy would you propose for the dis- 
content on that point ? — I would say a fixed period of 
service. 

2421. Do you mean there should be a period at.which 
it should be optional for a man to retire, or what? — 
Yes. 

2422. Mr. Blackwood. — What period would you 
fix ? — I think thirty years would be quite enough for 
any man to seive. Along with that I would have 
forty years as a limit, that is, that a man should not 
be allowed to remain longer. 

2423. Compulsory retirement? — Yes, after forty 
years’ service. 

2424. Mr. O'Reilly. — Would you make that apply 
to officers as well as men % — There should be some ex- 
ceptions. I know there are men at present in the force 
that it might apply to, and who would be better quali- 
fied than men of less service. 

. 2425. Lord Monck. — In fact you would not have 
any rule that did not admit of some exception ? — I 
think there ought to be an exception to every rule. I 
know a man of forty-seven years’ service and he is 
better able to work than younger men. 

2426. Mr. O’Reilly. — An officer or man? — An 
officer occupying a high position. The next is about 
duties foreign to the force ; by that I mean that men 
grumble a great deal at having Census duty cast on 
them. That is well paid for in England. 

2427. Mr. Blackwood. — The men don’t object to 
the extra duty, but to the want of extra remuneration ? 
— The want of extra remuneration. 

2428. You believe they can do this duty as well or 
better than any others ? — Yes, and I prefer to give it 
to them ; it gives them a perfect knowledge of the 
people of the district ; it is well for them to do it, but 
not for nothing. 

2429. Lord Monck. — You say the men’s duty gives 
them a knowledge of the district — is there not a class 
of business connected with the road nuisance, which 
brings the police rather into hostile intercourse with 
the people ?— -Certainly. 

2430. Do you think they should continue to do 
that duty? — Certainly not. I have endeavoured to 



discourage these cases ; magistrates complain if there 
are not some of them ; I never encourage them myself- 
owing to these the police make unnecessary enemies of 
the people. In three-fourths of the cases in which 
there are summonses, there is really no neglect on the 
part of the owners ; men leave a gate open, and an 
animal strays, and a man feels it hard to be summoned 
for that. 

2431. As regards mounted orderlies? — As far as I 
have been concerned I never saw a mounted orderly 
do anything. My own for the last two years has been 
on duty twice ; it cost £100 for each trip he was on 
A man’s average pay is £40, his forage £29 4s. id. ■ I 

. don’t know the cost of his equipments ; I don’t think 

his equipments and clothing cost under £15 a year 

that would be £85. The regulation price of his horse ’ 
is £27 ; the only value they are is in a mob. 

2432. And one of them in a mob is of no use ? N 0 • 

a mounted man cannot make an arrest, for instance 
he is on the road, and if there is any sort of fence, an 
offender gets over it, and he is then of no use, except 
he is justified in shooting him. 

2433. Do you not take your mounted orderly with 
you when on duty ? — I have done so some years ago 
when I was in Kilkenny ; I had more work to do then 
and I had to go out more at night ; but the mounted 
orderly is of no use if there is a sudden call for linn 
where there are fences, except he is justified in using 
his sword or shooting a man ; he cannot get off his 
horse ; the horse is thought more of than the orderly, 
for if the horse strayed he would be dismissed. When- 
ever I am on duty where there is any sort of danger I 
prefer to travel on a car with two or three men, for I 
can jump off. 

2434. That brings me to a question I would like to 
ask you. What would you think of substituting for 
a mounted orderly a sort of tax cart that you could 
drive yourself, and on which you could take men with 
you ? — What horse would be driven ? 

2435. To be supplied with a horse at the public ex- 
pense. Assume that you are given a horse and tax- 
cart? — I think it would be a very good plan, and it 
would be very useful if I wanted to send a couple of 
men anywhere in a hurry ; but a jaunting car would be 
better than a tax cart. 

2436. Mr. O’Reilly. — Would it also be of use oc- 
casionally, when arrests have been made in a crowd, 
and there is a ehance of rescue, to send the prisoners 
off. under escort at once? — Yes; the duty of the 
mounted orderly, especially in a hurry, is despatch 
duty. In time of war he is of no use at all — not so 
good as a dismounted man, as was shown in Kerry, 
where Constable Duggan, who went oil despatch 
duty, was shot at once. They recognised him. If a 
man was on any sort of a car he would pass, but 
a man galloping on by himself would be observed at 
once. 

2437. Lord Monck. — In ordinary times the exist- 
ence of the telegraph all over the country would 
answer the purpose of sending despatches ? — It would 
be cheaper for the country to send the telegraph into 
all the stations. Supposing they got the wires them- 
selves, it would be only the outlay at first, and would 
not cost much. The use of it would be easy to learn, 
and it would be a much better system than the mounted 
orderly. There are 300 private orderlies, and you 
could save money by giving an allowance instead of 
them. 

2438. Mr. O’Reilly. — What allowance do you pro- 
pose to give in place of the private orderly, and what 
would be the saving ? — The actual cost of a sub-con- 
stable, for pay and clothing, is £50 a year, not taking 
into consideration the expense of his training and his 
chances of pension. 

2439. What allowance would you give ? — At the 
present time you could not get a man for less than 
£20, and certainly it would take another £20 to clothe 
and feed him. 

2440. Would you propose £40 ? — £40 1 think would 
be sufficient ; I would be satisfied to take £40 myself. 
The next point is as regards promotion by special list. 
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officer getting three favourable records in a certain 
time is to get twenty-five steps. Almost the best evi- 
dence to adduce against that system I think has been 
the result of it, because the first man that got the 
twenty-five steps (and it is also an argument against 
the promotion of head constables) was a promoted head 
constable. It was found out that the three records 
were «ot up, or some of them — that' it was a fictitious 
case _Jand he was first sentenced to be dismissed, but 
was afterwards placed at the bottom of the list. That 
was the first result of that order. 

2441. Mr. Blackwood. — How long has that order 
been in existence! — It is in the Code. 

2442. The 10th of November, 1870? — Yes; it is 

only two years in operation. ... 

•1443. Lord Monck. — I understand your opinion is 
that the promotion in the force ought to be regulated 
entirely bv seniority ? — Yes, as regards the officers, 
from class to class. One section of the Code is worse 
than the twenty-five steps by favourable records, and 
that is that an officer serving a certain time in the 
depot, in consideration of not getting an opportunity 
of detecting crime, shall get twenty- five steps. There 
is no food reason for that. He is not compelled to 
remain in the depot; it is voluntary on his part, for he 
oan a o where he likes. Jn my district, where I have 
no objection to remain, I never will get a favourable 
record Since I went there, and I have been there 
five years, there has been but one indictable offence, 
and that a trivial one, so that I am not better off 
than the man in the dep6t. • 

2444. You think the principle of selection ought to 
be introduced for promoting from sub-inspector to 
county inspector ? — Certainly. 

2445. Mr. Blackwood. — You feel, with regard to 

the system by which a man who obtains three favour- 
able records is advanced twenty-five steps, that, in 
the case of an officer serving in a district m which 
he has no opportunity of obtaining favourable records, 
he may, so far from rising in his class, be only 
sulking lower ?— Yes ; if I remain, as I say, in Bles- 
sinton, I may be going down instead of going up, to 
a certain extent. Except there is an invasion of other 
people into the district there never will be a crime that 
would give me a record. The next point is as regards 
the pay. Of course everyone knows that the price of 

everything has increased ; coal, for instance, has in- 
creased 300 per cent. ; everything has increased 100 
per cent., so that if we ask only for an average of 50 
per cent, it will be mild enough. 

2446. Lord Monck. — You have been five years at 
Blessinton ? — Yes. 

2447. Could you give us the price which you paid 
yourself for different articles of consumption five years 
ago and now — a proportionate estimate? — There would 
be an unfavourable comparison in some respects. As 
regards forage, this year forage is lower. 

2448. I mean absolute consumption, meat, bread, 
eggs, potatoes? — The first time I joined the station 
in Kilkenny, that is eight years ago, there might be a 
difference of 4 <1 in the pound in meat as compared 
with the present. 

2449. What used you to pay in Kilkenny ? — Six- 
pence to 7 d. 

2450. What are you paying now ? — Tenpence ; that 
is taking from the lowest to the highest ; that would 
be id. in the pound. 

2451. With regard to bread?— The bread is now 
i\d. for the two-pound loaf. 

"2452. And the difference? — The difference is a 
halfpenny in the pound. 

2453. Butter for instance? — Butter in Thomastown 
was about 8 d. or 9 d., and in Blessinton I have a con- 
tract for 1 3d. all the year round, but it is very often 1 8 d: 

2454. Potatoes, have they increased ? — Prices were 
then about 3d., and the average price now is about 
5d. and 6d, not taking into account the exceptional 
season. 

2455. Now as regards forage? — At that station in 
Kilkenny I remember getting enough of hay for 
the year, first crop hay, at 31s. a ton. 



2456. What have you been paying at Blessinton? Noi-ember 

—Up to this year the lowest I bought any hay for 

was £3 5s. I paid op to £5. I got some this year 

for £2 15s. A sub-inspector is not supposed to lay 
in a large quantity ; of course he generally does for 
his own* sake. He does not get the means to enable 
him to do that. If I bought as I wanted it, I would 
pay a great deal a higher price. 

2457. Oats, how are they now ? — The oats in Kil- 
kenny, six or seven years ago, were 9s. to 11s. a 
barrel of fourteen stone. 

2458. What are they now?— For what I am usmg 
at present I paid 16s. 6 d. 

2459. Mr. Blackwood.— Do you receive your pay 
monthly or quarterly ?— I receive it all monthly ex- 
cept lodging allowance, that is paid half-yearly. 

2460. Lord Monck.— With regard to house rent, 
how does that stand ?— With regard to house rent, in 
some places the allowance is not sufficient, on others 
it is. In Baltinglass the sub-inspector pays £47 a 
year, including taxes, for a house, offices, and a very 
small garden — about a rood of ground. My own 
house is not a rule. I hold it from a friend at an 
exceptional rent. It would otherwise let for £40 
a year. As regards forage, there are a great many 
other expenses not taken into account. The forage 
money I receive at present, by laying in a supply of 
hay and oats, I calculate pays the actual cost of forage. 

I am obliged to pay money out of my pocket for a 
year. I have got hay until next year, at present. 

Besides that there is the harness of the horse, keeping 
up saddlery, and all these things have to be con- 
sidered. Even shoeing, though a small item, is nearly 
double the price it was. The extra pay is quite in- 
adequate. As regards the men 111 Belfast this year, 

I know they were paying 3s. id. a day for their board 
and lodging. , 

2461. Your men temporarily stationed there?—. 

Yes ; they were paying 3s. id. for their board and 

2462. Mr. Blackwood. — Did your men stationed 
temporarily in Belfast receive the extra allowance of Is. 
a week given to the men in Belfast ?— No, they did not ; 
they received Is. GcZ. a night, and that extra pay, even 
small as it is, is not paid for a long time afterwards, so 
that the men have to be advancing their money for the 
public account ; sometimes they have to borrow it. Th e 
extra pay ought to be doubled, at least, and be paid, 
like soldiers’ marching money, every day. 

2463 Lord Monck. — And the extra pay ol tiie 
officers ?— Not sufficient. I don’t think he ever does it 
—unless he eats very little, or very few meals— under 
15s. a day, including attendance. 

2464. Can you tell us from your own experience the 
actual cost of living at a country hotel— suppose you 
go to Baltinglass, Carlow, Kilkenny, or any such 
town, and have to stay there for a day give us the 
items?— That wouldn’t be so much because when we 
have to go on extra duty it is to some special place such 
as Punchestown, or to assizes. Then there are special 
prices. At Punchestown I have seen a guinea a night 

246-5. Take the ordinary prices, suppose youffiad to go 
to Kilkenny for a fate, and remain for a night. Put down 
your breakfast,, luncheon, dinner, tea, bed and attend- 
ance 1 fpfrg very least it could be done tor is 1 is. o<t. 

2466 Mr. O’Reilly.— It is better to give the 
items?— Breakfast, 2s., lunch, Is. 6 d., dinner 3s. 6cl 
tea, Is. 6(1, bed, 2s., attendance is charged in the bill at 
Is., but it does not exonerate you from paying tor the 
attendance all the while. 

2467. Lord Monck. — Would you get a bed tor -s. l 
-I never got a bed for 2s. while I was on dirty, for, 
is I have said, it has been on special occasions M ow, 
in the case of an assises in Kilkenny, where there are 
several large hotels, I have paid 5s, for a bed. Extra 
duty is paid for, but there are occasions on which 
the prices of everything, rise. 

2468. Have you got anything else on your notes f— 

I have got fuel and light for the men, which ought to 
be double at the very least. I know myself, from look- 
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. Blessinton, that it costs the men out of their own 

Srene'es pocket, in addition to the allowance, as much more ; 
’ ’ but I think it would be a better plan for all parties 

concerned to have an allowance of fuel instead of an 
allowance of money, and the Government would gain 
by that in many places where fuel is cheap. 

2469. How many men have you in charge in the 
barracks at Blessinton ? — At present there are only 
nine ; there ought to be eleven, including my private 
orderly, who is not in the barracks. 

2470. How many have you living in the barracks 1 
— There are six men in mess. 

2471. -Six unmanned men? — That does not follow 
— there are six in mess. 

2472. Can you give us the actual payments made 
by these men for their messing for any given space 
of time — say a month, and compare it with the same 
statement a few years back ? — The present average 
for what is called the messing alone in Blessington, 
is about 32s. a month — that is bread, butter, and 
tea for breakfast, and whatever else there may be 
for dinner-. There is nothing extra for breakfast- 
meat, or anything of that sort. 

2473. Could you tell us what that charge was four 
or five years ago — what the average was when you 
came to Blessinton four or five years ago ? — When I 



first came to Blessinton the average was about 25s to 
26s. 

2474. Have you any recollection of what it was in 
Thomastown before that ? — I don’t think I have. Xli e 
next grievance is marching money. As regards the 
men, they should get full expenses. At present I 
know that a constable going from Wicklow to Baltin- 
glass was allowed marching money — one shilling for 
every twelve miles, and still the lowest expense he 
could do it for was 15s. ; and, therefore, he was at a 
loss of 13s. on the public account. That transfer of 
course was not on his own account; but when 
transferred in the public service, men should be paid 
in full. I think married men, constables, and sub- 
constables, living out of barracks, when they cannot 
get barrack accommodation, ought to get their lodgings 
paid for, say £6 a year. 

2475. Mr. O’Reilly. — Is not every man i n y 0ur 
force allowed to get married after seven years’ service ? 
— Yes, after giving a month’s • notice, he can «et 
mamed. 

2476. Would not that properly amount to givin» 
increased pay to a man after seven years’ service on 
condition of his getting manned ? — No doubt it would 
come to that. Since greater facilities have been offered 
hardly any of them get manned, however. 



■Tames Moore 
Frith, esq. 



James Moore Frith examined. 



2477. Lord Monck. — Are you barrack-master at the 
Depot ? — Barrack-master and storekeeper. 

2478. How long have you been in that position? — 
I hold that position since the 8th of June, 1865. 

2479. I understand you came here of your own 
wish to be examined ? — Yes. There have been a great 
many changes in the duty since that date. I may 
shortly observe that since then there has been an in- 
crease in the staff and no provision for them. 

2480. Mr. O’Reilly. — What rank, independent of 
the position of barrackmaster, do you hold in the 
force ? — According to the general Code I rank over 
county inspectors, next after the surgeon and veteri- 
nary surgeon, and before the town inspector of Belfast. 
After the death of the last paymaster in June, 1865, it 
was determined not to appoint another to the 
Depot. The Paymaster-General has to supply funds 
directly to the officer's without the intervention of the 
paymaster. In April, 1866, it was arranged that 
tire Dep6t funds should be managed by a finance com- 
mittee, and that the barrack-master should be a mem- 
ber of that committee, and should keep all the accounts. 
The paymaster had been also barrack-master and store- 
keeper. The new appointment was that of barrack- 
master and storekeeper only, and at the same pay as 
the paymaster had drawn, with his allowance as bar- 
rack-master and storekeeper. 

2481. Lord Monck. — I understand from that ar- 
rangement that you have nothing to do with the pay- 
ment of the force at all ? — The paymaster did not pay 
at all except the cooks of companies. He gave to 
each company’s officer the amount of payment for his 
company once a month. 

2482. Did they account to him for that money ? — 
They did. 

2483. And he had to check the accounts ? — Yes; 
and those accounts are still checked in my office, but not 
directly for me, but for the commandant. 

2484. You are not responsible for those accounts ? 
— No. Now, if you allow me, I will proceed to show 
the additional duties that were imposed since the ap- 
pointment. In December, 1865, additional barracks 
were taken over, making our establishment at the 
depot about one-tliird larger than it had been before. 
If I am allowed, I might show that the management 
of the Finance Committee funds involves more trouble 
than the paymaster had, but it has resulted in a very 
considerable increase to those funds. The balances 
in their favour have been very considerably increased. 



The balances, when I took up the duty, amounted in 
favour of the funds to £370 10s. 7 \cl. The balances 
now amount to £1,091 10s., of which £860 has been 
invested, and is producing interest in the public funds. 
That is the result of the new system of management. 
I should, perhaps, .mention what the funds are. I 
keep in my own handwriting the accounts of the 
officers’ mess, officers’ ante-room, constables’ mess, 
the school, canteen, and the band, besides the public 
store account. In November, 1866, an armourer was 
appointed for the first time in our service. All the 
correspondence connected with the armoury goes 
through my department. In April, 1867, it was or- 
dered that all saddlery should be supplied to counties 
through the depot storekeeper, for the purpose of 
securing uniformity. This involved the reception of 
all articles in bulk; — testing, sorting, packing, and 
issuing to the force, besides the correspondence and 
copying requisitions. In November, 1867, the military 
system of gas supply was introduced at the depot, by 
which a considerable saving was effected, as gashas since 
been turned on and cut off from all buildings at certain 
hours, so as to avoid the possibility of waste. The 
consumption of gas is checked weekly, and the meters 
are read quarterly by the barrack-master, and the 
returns of officers’ consumption after eleven o’clock 
are forwarded to the Gas Company with the view of 
being charged. In June, 1869, made up sealed 
patterns of uniform clothing were received. All 
made-up clothing, on being received into store, is 
compared with the sealed pattern, and if found to 
differ returned to counties, which causes a large in- 
crease of work and correspondence. In March, 
1871, a supply of saddlery was ordered to be kept 
at the depot to meet contingencies, for the purpose 
of obviating the necessity of having special requisi- 
tions forwarded when articles of saddlery get injured 
in counties. Aims are also kept to meet contingencies, 
and in emergencies all stores are sent to counties 
from the depot. In April, 1871, it was ordered 
that county requisitions for accoutrements and saddlery 
should be scrutinized by the depot storekeeper. 
When they were first checked, it was found that articles 
lasted eight times as long in some counties as in others. 
The period of wear which should be given by each 
article, or portion of an article was then ascertained, 
and the practice now is not to have ax-ticles replaced 
except for special reasons, unless they have lasted 
those periods. . It was also at the same time found 
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that mane combs and sponges, green saddle cloths, 
D are saddle girths, spare surcingles,, and spare cloak 
covers could be discontinued. All this has resulted in 
a considerable saving to the public. New forms of 
requisition to meet the requirements of the case were 
then prepared, and have since been used. Artificer's 
work is now to a great extent done by the men on the 
store staff. Now the additional work to be performed 
in the depot store has entailed the necessity of employ- 
ing two additional men as assistants. These two men 
do°not receive any allowance. I will now refer to my 
own case particularly. The barrack-master and store- 
keeper’s pay was fixed in June, 1865, when prices 
were much lower than they are now. I have served 
as barrack-master for more than seven years, and now 
apply for an increase of pay, and for progressive pay 
sufficient to compensate for loss of promotion, and 
benefits conferred on certain officers of the reserve by 
clause 1,070 of the Code. A commissary in the army, 
performing similar duty to mine, on appointment re- 
ceives 17s- 6d. a day, and after five years’ service 
20s. a day, and 4s. M. a day for lodging, fuel, and light. 

I receive 15s. \\\d. a day, and 2s. 3d for lodging, fuel, 
and light. The rates of pay for other officers in the con- 
stabulary — county inspectors and sub-inspectors, have 
been raised since the date of my appointment, and my 
pay has not been increased. The following men, not 
in my department, have special allowances. The depot 
schoolmaster has £97 a year extra pay, and his assist- 
ant £20 extra. Both of these sums are paid from the 

school fund. The commandant’s chief clerk has £20 a 
year extra pay from the public. The musketry in- 
structor’s first assistant has £18 5s. from the public as 
extra pay, and three other assistants £13 13s. 9 d. 
each. Drill instructors receive £5 extra from the 
public. The gas fatigue man has £5 extra from the 
public to be increased to £10 on serving three years 
satisfactorily. County inspectors’ assistant storekeepers 
have £7 10s., and in I believe four instances, £15 a 
year extra pay from the public. In my department 
my assistants consist of one head constable — lately 
promoted — who will, I presume, receive £7 10s. One 
acting constable, an assistant in the store, receives 
£3 15s. a year, and one sub-constable receives the 
same. One acting constable and one sub-constable, 
who were appointed under the necessity I have pointed 
out, receive nothing. 

2485. Lord Monck. — Then the whole case is for 
two men'] — I have endeavoured to show to the Com- 
missioners that my immediate assistant ought to get 
as much extra as other men. [Witness handed in a 
statement.] 

2486. Have not some of the men, you have spoken 
of, special pay already for their special duties ? — Not 
nearly as much as they should have. Two of them 
get nothing whatever, and the others not enough. As 
to the barracks, I have been told that it is in contem- 
plation to do away with the mounted force, and in that 
case there would be accommodation enough to receive 
additional stores for the entire force, as was proposed 
at the time the control department was created, and 
also quarters might be given to married men on the 
permanent staff of the depfit. There are live staff 
officers who among them receive nearly £210 per 
annum as commuted allowance in lieu of lodging, fuel 
and light. In September, 1871, it was requested that 
quarters for some more married officers should be pro- 
vided. It is estimated that quarters for five married 
officers could be built for £3,000. The erection of 
those quarters would involve a saving to the public and 
be an advantage to the service. 

2487. Mr. O’Reilly. — First, as to the case of the 
men. You have got two men who receive no additional 
allowance for being in your office — an acting constable 
and a sub-constable. Is their work harder than if they 
were on duty in a country district ? — It would be very 
hard to answer as to a country district, they vary much. 

2488. Take an average country district ? — It is much 
harder. 

2489. Why so ? — Because they are confined from 
nine in the morning till five in the evening every day. 



2490. What are their chances of promotion as com- November 5. 

pared with other men in their own rank in country 

stations? — They have no special chances of promotion. *f (1 ° ore 

In fact, they expected that they would come under ’ 

the provision for county inspectors’ clerks ; but it has 
been decided by the Inspector-General that they are 
not to do so, except as regards one, who is the first 
assistant, and who was promoted the other day. 

2491. How does promotion go with the other 
men ? — Just as with their comrades. 

2492. Have the men the choice between coming 
into the store, or remaining in country quarters ? — They 
have. When I want a man I can get a first-rate man at 
all times. The way I account for that is this — that 
they all look forward to getting the rates of pay that 
were recommended by the Inspector-General and the 
Government when we were doing special work. They 
look forward to that still, thinking there is a chance 
of getting them. Each man would then get 9d. a 
day. 

2493. So far as your experience goes you have no 
difficulty whatever in getting men to accept voluntarily 
the posts in your office ? — None whatever, but I am 
aware they expect to receive extra .pay as well as their 
comrades. 

2494. What is your present rate of pay ? — £291 5s., 
and a lodging allowance of 2s. 3 cl. a day, or £41 Is. 3d. 
a year. 

2495. What was your rate of pay as sub-inspector 
when you were appointed ? — I was second class sub- 
inspector, and- had good service pay. The pay was 
£120, and £12 a year for good service. I think there 
was £36 for long service. Forage allowance £36 10s., 
and either quarters, fuel, and light in barracks, or 
£36 10s. additional. ' 

2496. Can you tell me what is the pay now of an 
officer of the same standing as yourself who has not 
been transferred to the depfit or staff ? — £200 a year is 
the pay now, and allowances for lodging and forage. 

2497. If you had remained as a sub-inspector you 
would have been obliged to keep a horse, and you 
would have been allowed forage for him. Do the regu- 
lations require you to keep a horse, and do you require 
forage ? — They do not require me to keep a horse, and 
they do not allow me forage. 

2498. Do the requirements of the service oblige you 
to keep a horse? — No. 

2499. Your duty does not require it? — No. As a 
matter of fact, however, I do a great deal of duty with 
a horse. 

2500. When you accepted yom - present post, I pre- 
sume it was voluntary on your part to accept it or 
not ? — I thought it was a vei-y good step. 

2501. Did you then know that there was no pro-- 
gressive increase of pay in your case, as in the case of 
the officers in clause 1,070 ? — I did. 

2502. When you were first appointed, in 1865, was 
there work enough to give you full employment in the 
office ? — Certainly. 

2503. About how long at that time would you be 
employed daily in your duties ? — I would have to give 
a very vague answer to that, for it varies very much. 

I had to work very often all day, and sometimes at 
home at night. 

2504. I ask about your work when you were 
appointed? — I had full work. 

2505. Then as you stated that your duties have been 
increased, have you now more work than it is possible 
for you to do 1 — No, but my power of doing work has 
increased very much. I was taken from being a com- 
batant officer to perform new work, and that is the 
reason I was so fully occupied at first. I have now 
learned my duties, and have become more or less skil- 
led in them, and therefore I am quite able to do the 
work given to me, I hope. 

2506. Do I take your answer to be that the work of 
your department now is not more than you can dis- 
charge, giving a reasonable portion of time and atten- 
tion to it ? — Certainly it is not. I am quite able to 
do it, I hope, to, the satisfaction of all who are over and 
under me. 
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November 5. 2507. Then do I take it that your ease is founded 

j ~~ on the increased duties, and the changes of duties that 
FritlT esq. 016 7 0U * lave enumerated — not that you have more work, 

not that more of your time is taken up and you have 
more labour than when appointed, so much as that 
simply there are other duties that you can discharge, 
and you give the benefit to the public ? — They involve 
very much more responsibility, especially the checking 
of county inspectors’ requisitions, and besides that, 1 
am now sent to inspect and report upon county inspec- 
tors’ stores and books. I have only yet been sent on 
one occasion, but I have been told by the Inspector- 
General that I may look forward to it as a regular 
part of my duty. 

2508. Do you receive travelling allowance for that ? 
— I do, but less than the surgeon and the veterinary 
surgeon ; I think I should be allowed as much. 

2509. Now, you have said that the present office 
involves greater responsibility — are you responsible for 
money ? — Yes. 

2510. Mr. Blackwood. — To whom do you account 
for those moneys? — To the Commandant and the 
Inspector-General, or any of the superior officers sent 
to inspect. I lay the accounts and books before them, 
and show in one of them how all the money is invested. 
It is invested in the public funds. By the bank book 
I show what the balance is. That is made out so as to 
show what is done -with the money. 

2511. Mr. O’Reilly. — A m I right that these 
moneys for which you account are not public moneys ? 
-They are. 

2512. One of the duties is keeping the accounts of 
the officers’ mess. May I ask what the State has to 
say to the officers’ mess ? Is it not the fact that they 
mess as they like, and keep their accounts ? — I am 
ordered to keep their accounts. If I was not in the posi- 
tion I am in, I would not be asked to keep their 
accounts. I am ordered officially to do the duty, and 
officially I have to render an account twice a year. At 
every inspection I have to show what money has been 
received, and I have to collect money from, and write 
specially to, those officers who are remiss in sending 
their half-yearly subscriptions. 

2513. Is there anything in the Code to define your 
duties to be of that character? — Yes. 

2514. Will you refer me to that article in the Code ? 
— The 184th in the Finance Code prescribes that the 
accounts shall be kept by the paymaster; his duties are 
now performed by the barrack-master. 

2515. Mr. O’Reilly. — The same regulations and 
rules apply to what you call the ante-room fund. It 
is a fund contributed by the officers to supply them 
with periodicals, &c. ? — Yes. 

25 1 6. - Are you aware of how such accounts are kept 
in the army ?— No,, except that paymasters are not 
allowed to keep them. 

2517. Are you aware that whatever accounts of such 
funds are kept by officers are kept without any re- 
muneration whatever ? — I know that anyone in my 
position would not be allowed to keep such accounts 
in the army, and the keeping of them is put upon me 
as a duty. 

2518. Explain what the canteen, fund is? — The 
canteen is let to a tenant, and imtil quite recently I 
received the money, and half-yearly I placed it to the 
credit of the public accounts, but now when I receive 
the money I hand it over to the Commandant instead 
— that is done by a recent order. That fund is for the 



benefit of the men, and from it I pay whatever moneys, 
are required. } 

2519. What more have you to do except to receive 
the money, and hand it over to the Commandant ?— I 
have to enter on the opposite side all the mouey that is 
expended. 

, 2520. By what authority ? — By the authority of the 
Inspector-General money is from time to time expended 
and all such expenses are charged to the canteen fund' 

2521. But you told me you hand the rent over to 
the Commandant when you receive it ? — Yes, instead 
of putting it into the public accounts. 

2522. How then do you pay the expenses when vou 
have handed over the money? — I pay the expenses 
out of funds in hand. When the account is approved 
the Commandant gives me a cheque for the amount! 
The Inspector-General gives the order, and the Com- 
mandant is the medium through whom the cheque is 
given. It is signed by both of them. 

2523. You said you wished to compare your pay 
to that of the Commissaries in the army. Have you 
taken into consideration the fact that he is liable to be 
sent to serve in any part of the globe ? — I have, as well 
as his promotion to 13 a day. Some are very glad 
to be sent away. 

2524. You mentioned as one of the special duties of 
one of the men in your office, that he is called upon 
daily to turn the gas on and off. Now, would you con- 
sider that work a claim for special allowance ? — That 
man’s claim is already allowed by the Treasury, he gets 
£5 a year, to be increased to £10. He has a great 
deal to do ; he has to be up at two o’clock in the morn- 
ing in the summer. I may mention in reference to 
myself that the surgeon, veterinary surgeon, and 
detective director, get 10s. a night, when absent on 
duty, and I otdy get 8s. a night. 

2525. Lord Monck. — And you rank in the force 
higher than they do? — I wear county inspector’s uni- 
form, whereas the detective director wears sub-inspec- 
tor’s uniform. 

2526. Mr. O’Reilly. — And the officers whom you 
have mentioned I see by the Code — the surgeon and 
veterinary surgeon — rank above you. Where does the 
detective director rank ? — Among the sub-inspectors. 
I do not admit that the others rank above me. They 
wear the same uniform. On the list they are, in 
seniority, before me, but I wear the same uniform, 
and incur the same expenses, probably more, by going 
out on duty. 

2527. Have you had lately to travel frequently on 
these travelling allowances?— Not lately, but I had a 
long journey a year or so ago, and the Inspector-General 
has told me I may have frequent journeys to inspect 
the county inspectors’ stores and books. 

2528. Could you give us what it costs you in the 
country inns? — Breakfast, 2s. 6 d..; lunch, including a 
glass of sherry, 2s.; dinner, 3s. 6 d.; wine, I could not 
say less than 2s.; bed, 2s. 6 dr, servants, which arc 
charged in the bill, Is.; and probably you will have to 
give 2s. more to the porter and boots. 

2529. Have you lately paid as much as 2s. 6 d. for 
breakfast in a country hotel in Ireland ? — I should 
have said 2s. 

2530. Mr. Blackwood. — Have you to find any 
security in respect of the accounts which you keep?— 
No; I omittecl to say I do not get “charge” pay. 
A commissary in the army who has charge of stores 
gets 3s. a day. 
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2531. Lord Monck. — What position do you hold 
in the Royal Irish Constabulary? — I am county in- 
spector for Tipperary (South Riding) which position 
I have held for nearly four years. 

2532. Where had you been previously quartered ? — 
In almost every county in Ireland as sub-inspector. 

.2533. How long have you been in the force? — 
Twenty-seven years. 



2534. We understand you wish to be examined in 
order that you may give your views with respect to 
the force to the Commissioners? — Yes. 

2535. We have examined a good many witnesses, 
and heard the condition of the constabulary pretty 
well stated, but we shall be glad to hear you grfe 
your opinions on the different points ? — I think the 
rate of pay is much too low to command the services 
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of such men as I think ought to serve in the constabu- 

^ 2536. Do you mean that to apply to all grades? — 
I do, except my own, of which I do not desire to 

^*25 37. Have you latterly found it difficult to get 

men ? I find it impossible to get the same class of men 

we used to get. We could do the duty with about 
three-fourths of the same men we had in 1860. 

2538 . Now with regard to the officers, are you 
aware of any deficiency in the supply for the office of 
sub-inspector ? — I think there is none ; but I know 
them to be very dissatisfied at present, and their dis- 
content very much affects the minds of the men. 

2539. What are your reasons for saying the pay 
is inadequate ? — I think we should receive the same 
pay we got in 1836, taking into consideration the re- 
lative prices of every thing, • and looking at the de- 
creased value of money, as compared with the price of 
commodities. I should suppose that money decreases 
in value in the inverse proportion as wealth increases. 
I think that the dissatisfaction of the men and officers 
inflicts injury on the force, and insufficiency of pay is 
the source of great injury as regards the men. I 
think this is a most important consideration. As far 
as my experience enables me to judge, I should say 
an increase of seventy-five per cent, on the class of 
pay in 1860, would be reasonable. 

2540. Mr. Blackwood. — How much would that 
be on the present class? — Probably forty or fifty per 
cent, to those men who have received an increase of 
pay since 1860. In some grades of the force, how- 
ever, no increase has been granted, and these should 
have the whole additional 75 per cent. 

2541. Lord Monck. — Is that opinion based upon 
the increased price of commodities ? — It is. 

2542. Will you give us some of the ordinary arti- 
cles of consumption? — In 1837 the men’s messing cost 
12s. a month, in 1844 16s. a month, in 1850 £1 a 
month, and from that time up to the present the in- 
crease has been rapid ; up to 40s. a month. 

2543. Do you say the men’s messing is 40s. a month 
now? — I think about 40s., with 6s. for extras, such as 
attendance, fuel, and supper. 

2544. To what portions of Ireland does this apply ? 
— I think it applies to all. 

2545. Take your own county of Tipperary, can 
you give us the sum actually paid for messing alone 
at any particular station for one month? — I can. In 
my own station at Clonmel, the messing is from 36s. 
to 37 s. a month, and 40s., including attendance and 
the cost of fuel, but not of supper. 

2546. Is that for the last month ? — Since this 
Commission was spoken of. 

2547. Mr. O’Reilly. — Are the first rates of mess- 
ing which you gave — those for the year 1837 — founded 
upon your own personal knowledge or not? — They 
are not. 

2548. Will you give me the earliest dates of the 
cost of messing for which you know of your own 
knowledge?— From 1844 to 1850. 

2549. Give the rates then ? — From 16s. to £1. 

2550. Lord Monck. — Does the 16s. and £1 include 
attendance, or was it the same as now? — I cannot 
exactly recollect, but the cost of attendance was 
then very low. The next thing upon which I wish to 
speak is the forage allowance. During the years from 
1844 to ’50 hay was to be had in Westmeath at 
XI 5s. per ton. Old hay is now in Clonmel £3 10s. 
per ton, and one time with another it averages £4. 

2551. Mr. O’Reilly. — What is the price of new 
hay in Clonmel ?— £2 3s. a ton. 

2552. Lord Monck. — Now with regard to oats ? — ‘ 
Oats have not increased in value so much. In West- 
meath, in 1844 to ’50, they were 8s. a barrel ; they 
are now in Clonmel 14s. a ban-el. Straw I used inva- 
riably to buy at 10s. a ton, and it is now £3 10s. a ton. 

2553. Is there any other point upon which you 
wish to speak? — As regards promotions from the 
ranks, I think it would be injurious to the service to 
have more than one-sixth of the officers promoted 



from the ranks, and I also think it would be expensive -November 5. 

to the service to have more, as officers from the ranks 

require more men to work a district than the others, De Cou,c y. T 
and must be pensioned off after a far shorter period of lrelaml > eS( l- 
service. 

2554. Would you admit the principle of promotions 
from the ranks at all ? — I would. 

2555. On what ground ? — Simply that I tliinlr it 
would be injurious to the service to deprive any man 
of the right of advancement ; but I know that the 
men themselves would prefer serving under an officer 
who had never been in the ranks. I think promoted 
officers are too strict in small matters, with some bril- 
liant exceptions. 

2556. Mr. O’Reilly. — Do you think the majority 
of the force are of your opinion that promotion from 
the ranks is undesirable 1 — -I do. 

2557. And how would you account for the fact that 
every witness examined here — head constable, con- 
stable, and sub-constable — gave an opposite opinion ? — 

I suppose every man holds by his order. 

2558. Lord Monck. — Have you got any other 
point ? — Among the grievances which I know the men 
wish brought under your notice are punishments. My 
opinion is that punishments have not been severe, but. 
x-eproofs have. But men have been punished for ex- 
ercising what in courts of justice would be called a 
constitutional right — that is, when giving evidence at 
courts of inquiry they have given an opinion, and. 
not sworn to, a fact, and for such opinion have been 
punished, without any comment from the Court as to 
their evidence. 

2559. Do you refer to cases in which the cx-ime 
charged was drunkenness? — Yes. 

2560. And where one man swears the prisoner was 
drunk, and another gives it as his opinion that he was 
not drunk, but would not swear he had not taken 
drink or was not under its influence? — Yes ; and if 
a man swears the prisoner was not drunk in his opinion, 
and the Coux-t finds the opposite, he is punished, and if 
upon the px-omotion list, taken off for the time being. 

2561. That is done from headquarters? — It. is; I 
do not think it is known at bead quarters to be as 
serious a gx-ievance as it x-eally is. 

2562. You said just now that the punishments are 
not excessive. Is thex-e not a good deal of discontent 
in the force at the amount of the fines levied ? — A gx-eat 
deal. 

2563. You must be aware of the very stx-ingent dis- 
cipline which must be observed in a force like the 
constabulary, scattered all over the face of the country ; 
but do you think those large fines are absolutely neces- 
sary to keep up discipline ? Do you think a fine of 
£2 would be quite enough, instead of £5 ? — I think the 
fine should rarely or never exceed £2. There is also 
another matter which, I think, the men look upon as 
being a very great grievance, that is, holding the 
senior sub-constable or constable accountable for the 
acts of the men in his charge ; they thixxk it would be 
enough to hold them accountable for the acts of the 
men as long as they are on duty together-, but the 
instant that duty ceases the responsibility should also 
cease. For instance, when going into a town to 
market the x-esponsibility should cease when they have 
repox-ted themselves to the officer at the barrack, and 
that the responsibility should commence again in the 
evening, when they leave barracks to return to their 
own station. 

2564. Mr. O’Reilly. — The rule,: that men are con- 
sidered technically in charge of the senior officer, when 
practically the duty has ceased is considered a case of 
hardship ? — Yes ; the duty includes the entire time of 
their absence from barracks. 

2565. Do you think the grievance would be met if it 
was distinctly ruled that the man in charge of a party 
should not be accountable for the acts of the men of the 
pax-ty whex-e he could show that he could not reasonably 
be expected to have them the whole time in his pre- 
sence?— No ; men take advantage, in wild country 
stations, when sent into towns to make their marketing, 
and occasionally get drunk, and it is imnossible for the 

O 
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constable to watch them. I think from the time they 
report themselves at the barrack until they leave the 
barrack in the evening the senior should not be held 
accountable. 

2566. Lord Monck. — You mean that as soon as a 
party proceeding to a neighbouring town had reported 
themselves at the barrack the responsibility of the 
senior man in charge should cease until they start 
back again ? — I do. 

2567. Is there anything else you wish to say ? — As 
regards the mounted men, they cost from £30,000 to 
£40,000 a year, and I do not think they render services 
according to that rate of cost. The next thing is the 
retiring allowance. We would be perfectly content if 
we were placed in the position we occupied in the year 
1836 ; but we think it impossible for a man worn but 
in the service to live on the present scale of pensions. 

2568. Mr. O’Reilly. — Would not the grievance be 
met if the pay were increased, and consequently the 
pensions increased, though the proportion of pension to 
pay remained as at present ? — Yes, with some modifi- 
cations ; that is to say, that a man after twenty-eight 
years’ service should have the right to retire on 
a fixed scale of pension ; and that any man who 
serves fifteen years, should, in case of accident or 
inability to serve, get a certain proportion — -I think 
one-half. I think that the present deduction for re- 
wards is not fair — a man should not be taxed to pay 
rewards for services rendered to the public — and that 
the per cent, they now pay should be increased 
to 2\ or 3 per cent, to supplement the Government 
grant for pensions. The next matter is with regard 
to private orderlies. I think they are an expensive 
failure. 

2569. Lord Monck. — Are they of no use whatever 1 
— Very little. 

2570. When are they of use? — I think never of 
much use, never in times of pressure as policemen. 
Serving as servants is very injurious to them as police- 
men afterwards — the habits are different. 

2571. Mr. Blackwood. — What do you propose to 
substitute ? — An allowance such as would be fair — 
whatever the cost to Government. 

257 2. Have you fixed any amount ? — Yes, from £40 
to £50 a year. 

2573. Mr. O’Reilly. — This allowance which you 
propose would be the reasonable cost which an officer 
would incur by providing a servant ? — Yes. 

257 4. Would you tell me your own calculation ? — 
£40 or £45 a year. 

2575. Give me the items of that ? — Well I pay my- 
self £16 a year to a coachman, and it costs me £2 a 
month to- feed him, and I give him clothes which pro- 
bably cost £10 a year — the next thing is the allow- 
ance for fuel and light. The allowance for fuel and 
light both to officers and men in barrack is altogether 
inadequate. 

2576. Mr. Blackwood. — How much would you 
propose? — Double the present allowance to men iu 
barracks, and Is. 6 d. a day to officers to keep a fire in 
his office. 

2577. Do you think it would be a good plan that 
the Government should provide fuel and light instead 
of giving a money allowance? — If they pleased; but 
they should also provide for the cleaning. The fuel and 
light in Cashel barrack costs each man 6s. a month, 
irrespective of the allowance given by Government. 
The fuel is rather more than ordinarily expensive this 
year. I have been asked by some officers to say a 
word in reference to the appointments to resident ' 
magistracies. They think that one in three would be 
a fair proportion to give to the officers of the con- 
stabulary, and, in my opinion, incomparably the best 
resident magistrates come from the service. 

2578. Mr. O’Reilly. — Would you tell me more 
particularly, in what part of their duties you think 
that they show their superiority? — Judging of them 
ministerially as examining officers, and as officers de- 
ciding cases — giving their opinions magisterially. 



2579. Do I understand you rightly, that by “examia. 
ing officer” you mean an officer engaged in the examina- 
tion of crime, and so leading to the detection of 
crime? — Certainly ; I apply the observation “good 
examining officer” as distinguished from detective 
officer. 

2580. Do you think a good detective officer makes 
a bad examining officer ? — Not necessarily. By detec- 
tive officer I mean one going about the country and 
detecting crime. I do not apply it to the determination 
of the guilt or innocence of a person who is brought 
before him in Court. 

2581. Is there any other subject on which you have 
got anything to say ? — There is the lodging allowance 
which is not sufficient. A house with sufficient 
accommodation for an officer could not be got with 
the present allowance ; I pay at Clonmel £85 yearly, 
and £10 taxes, for a house, offices, and six acres of 
land, but I had to expend £1,000 on the premises. 

2582. Can you tell me what is the rent of town 
parks at Clonmel About £5 an acre. The sub- 
inspector pays £42 yearly rent and taxes, for a house, 
and stabling for one horse, and a garden, and he has to 
provide stabling for the public horse elsewhere. With 
regard to mileage — I am supposed to draw 9 d. per 
mile, and I get 4 £<£., or thereabouts, 

2583. Would you explain how that is ? — There is a 
deduction on ten miles, with a radius of ten miles. It 
is within the regulations that I should visit stations at 
different periods — that is, if I go to one station, I may 
or 'may not go on and visit another station, as I 
am directed by the regulations to go to them at 
different periods. In consequence of that order I 
travel moi’e than double the distance I am allowed 
mileage for. 

2584. Are you allowed mileage for inspecting the 
stations in your county ? — I am. 

2585. You are allowed mileage beyond what dis- 
tance ? — Ten miles. 

2586. When the distance exceeds ten miles, are tea 
miles deducted from the distance for which you are 
allowed mileage? — Yes, and also returning. 

2587. You are allowed two horses by the public I— 
Yes. 

2588. Would you not set the keep of two horses 
against the duty of visiting your stations ? — No ; be- 
cause I require them for all duties within ten miles, 
and I gain nothing by them. I have to travel about 
500 miles every quarter. 

2589. But the day you go to visit a station — say 
twenty miles off — if you do not employ your homes, 
you have two horses absolutely doing nothing. Why 
could you not employ one horse to take you, at least, 
the first ten miles ? — So I do, and I don’t complain of 
that ; I think that is quite fair, but in cases of out- 
rages, the scenes of which we have, of course to visit, 
we are only allowed mileage outside a radius of ten 
miles. 

2590. What duties do those two horses, which are 
kept the whole year through, enable you to perform in 
your county ? — All duties within a radius of ten miles. 

2591. On an average how many miles do they travel 
with you ? — I think it comes to ten miles on a daily 
average, or more. 

2592. What is the reason — so far as duties are con- 
cerned — why the county inspector is allowed two 
horses ? — He has so much more travelling to do than 
other officers. I think the sub-inspectors in large dis- 
tricts ought to be allowed two horses. 

2593. A county inspector has longer distances to 
travel, but how far does the second horse enable him 
to do that ? — To the extent of ten miles going and ten 
miles returning. I am never allowed any expenses 
for duties performed within a radius of ten miles, 
although I have frequently to incur expense for 
stabling, or feeding, or attendance on homes. I g et 
no extra pay for an absence of ten or twelve hours, as 
do the officers in lower grades. 
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0594. Mr. O’Reilly. — What position did you hold 
jnthe constabulary ? — I was a first class sub-inspector, 
and resigned last November. My length of service 
was over nineteen years. 

2595. What points connected with the organization 
of the force would you wish to call the attention of 
tlie Commission to? — The principal thing is the mode of 
government by the Inspector-General. There are also 
some minor matters, of which I have made a note. It 
appears that the Inspector-General — though I am 
really not certain of that — is able to set aside the regu- 
lations of that force, and punish officers without trial, 
when the charge against them is denied. 

2596. Would you refer us to the part of the regu- 
lations which touches upon that ? — I can only do it 
from memory. The old code was the one in existence 
when I resigned, but perhaps I may be able to find in 
the new code. [Code book handed witness]. 

2597. Mr. Blackwood. — You are aware we can 
only deal with the rules of the force as existing at 
present. We cannot deal with any past rules not 
now i 11 existence? — I understand. I find. that one 
section bears on my case, and that is one, where all 
breaches of rules and regulations, and offences of pure 
discipline, are to be tried by the Constabulary Court. 

I wish to show that the present Inspector-General has, 
in mv case, violated the rules of the force. 

2598. Mr. O’Reilly. — The Commission not being 
authorized to inquire into any complaints of personal 
grievance, must decline to hear any statement on the 
subject. 

2599. Mr. Blackwood. — Have you any observa- 
tions to offer with regard to the force in general ? — 
Yes, I think I have ; I can give you my own obser- 
vations on it. I made a hasty note of one or two 
things that I would suggest after my experience of 
twenty years. First, I suppose it would be an advan- 
tage to the public that would be a saving of £65,000 
a year. Do you wish to go into that kind of matter. 

2600. Mr. O’Reilly. — Certainly? — I will lay before 
you my idea of how that could be done. There are 
250 sub-inspectors in the force ; seventy of these could 
be done without. I am putting the matter as short as 
I can to prevent occupying your time. 

2601. Mr. Blackwood. — How would their duties 
be discharged ? — By enlarging the districts ; that would 
give nearly a third more of a district to the remaining 
180, as nearly as I can go. 

2602. Your opinion is that some of the sub-inspec- 
tors are not sufficiently occupied? — Yes ; but some of 
them are. I have no hesitation in saying I could have 
done the duty of any two districts I was in ; but I 
should require more horses and more remuneration. 
This arrangement would leave 180 sub-inspectors, 
amongst whom the seventy districts could be divided, 
giving more than a third of a district to each. For 
this I would give £50 per, annum more, and a second 
home, or forage for a second horse, as the horse has to 
be provided by the officers. That would cost £14,670, 
or if there were £20 a year allowed for car hire, in- 
stead of the horse, it would cost only £12,60.0. The 
doing away with seventy officers would produce £23,969 
3s. id., and I will explain how that is : — First of all 
I only propose to do away with the third-class officers, 
whose pay is £125 a year, -with £36 10s. for his own 
horse, and £30 8s. id. for the public horse ; lodging, 
£21 10s. ; stationery, £2 ; private orderly servants 
cost the Government £52 a year each, and these added 
all up together make £267 8s. id. I have struck an 
average for the mounted man, at £75, which is far 
below the actual amount, and find that altogether it 
makes £23,969 3s. id. That is the saving that I 
should have laid before you in the first instance ; but I 
really had only taken the note veryhurriedly. Instead 
of the second horse that I have mentioned, an allow- 
ance of £20 a year for car hire, and that would amount, 
with the extra horse, to £14,670, and in the second 
case, with car hire, to £12,600, and consequently 
leaves a balance in favour of the Government of either 
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£9,299 3s. id., or £11,369 3s. 4c?., and so I strike an 
average and would say £10,000. Of this sum I would 
propose to divide £3,000 amongst the county inspec- 
tors, and £2,000 amongst the sub-inspectors, which 
would leave a balance in favour of the Government of 
£5,000 per annum. If further saving were required, 

I should do away with four county inspectors, by 
amalgamating say Kildare and Dublin, Carlow and 
the Queen’s County, Louth and Armagh, Longford 
and Leitrim. I have not mentioned these counties as 
the most likely, but merely as examples. 

2603. Mr. O’Reilly. — They are not the smallest 
counties? — They are, and lying side by side. That 
would leave a saving of £5,000 a year for giving 
an increase to the force, and the sum of £40,000 is 
to be saved by abolishing the mounted force, which 
is perfectly useless. I calculate that the doing away 
with the mounted force would be a saving of £40,006. 
Perhaps it would be well to consider why I think they 
are perfectly useless. Most stations can be reached 
by telegrams ; whereas by the regulations of the 
force the mounted orderly can only be sent four and a 
half English miles an horn- ; I can walk that. 

2604. It is your view, not that a net saving of 
£60,000 a year would be effected, but a preliminary 
saving ? — A preliminary saving to meet what must be 
inevitable. This course seems to meet what I natu- 
rally presume is inevitable, for men cannot be obtained 
at the present rates of pay. I take the mounted force 
as quite an extra thing after dealing with the officers. 

I was showing how some of the extra pay could be met 
by saving. If you wish for reasons showing why the 
additions to the districts could be made, I could give 
them. I would like to mention the important subject 
of promotion. The men say that by the present system 
all power is taken out of the hands of their immediate 
officers. When I say immediate officers, I mean the 
county inspectors and sub-inspectors ; and if you wish 
I will quote a case. 

2605. We have had that very often ; but give your 
reasons against it ? — My reasons are entirely against it. 
The effect it has is that the men feel that they cannot be 
promoted by distinguishing themselves under the eyes 
of their more immediate officers, and that it is no 
gain to do so. 

2606. But cannot their officers send up a favourable 
recommendation of them? — That recommendation is 
not attended to. 

2607. May not be attended to ? — Well, it may not 
be attended to. I have a case, of it. 

2608. We cannot go into the case ? — Well, suppose 
I put it in this, way, that ' there is a [rule that men 
cannot be promoted unless recommended by their 
officers, and that there are lists sent up by the county 
inspector every quarter, and the sub-inspectors every 
month, setting forth the men whom they consider 
fit subjects for promotion; and instead of the men. at 
the top of the list, the Inspectors-General take out any 
man that they choose- — even the man at the bottom of 
the list; therefore it is not the officers’ recommenda- 
tion, and I may add, I have proof of the fact. 

2609. But you have known instances where the men 
have been selected?— Yes; but I have known men 
selected not at the top of the list ; I don’t say at the 
bottom. One of the greatest complaints that the men 
appear to have is. the system of questioning — that' is, 
of the various systems of questionings that have been 
promulgated at head-quarters. I refer to the “ Manual 
of Questions,” bearing upon it. Can I give an instance 
of a question that was personally put through a whole 
county lately ? 

2610. Yes, certainly? — I am credibly informed that 
upon a recent inspection by an officer from head quar- 
ters, in a large county in Ireland, a question put to the 
men was “ What is the lowest and the highest part 
of a man ?" This question .was not satisfactorily an- 
swered, because the answer was generally — “The 
crown of his head andthesOles of his feet.” It should 
have been — “ The soles of his feet and the crown of 

O 2 
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his head.” I only give that as ah instance of the ab- 
surd questions asked ; and I find that from this course 
men who are really good policemen, but not able to 
answer these curious questions, are obliged either to 
retire on pension or to resign if younger men. They 
also complain veiy much of the extra duties placed on 
them, without remuneration, such as the Census, <tc. 
No specified time being named for the retirement of 
officers or men is a subject of general complaint. 

2611. Mr. Blackwood. — What is your opinion as 
to promotion from the ranks 1 — I have seen a good 
deal of that in twenty years, and I believe it to be a 
complete failure, though I don’t mean to say that 
there are not exceptional cases. I would go so far as 
to say that it is detrimental to the men promoted ; 
and T know that from the date of their promotion, 
the men — especially those with large families — are 
poor men for the rest of their lives. 

2612. Mr. O’Reilly. — Why do you think it is not 
good for a man to be promoted ? — By putting him into 
.a better class than he was in the habit of mixing with 
'before- — causes him to be isolated. 

2613. Why do you think that the officers of the 
police in the higher grades should be of a different 
class from the rest of the force ? — Because the people 
of the country, especially in Ireland, would have more 
confidence in them. I have seen many and many 
cases where they were able to do duties which no pro- 
moted man could do 'without great difficulty. 

2614. Could you tell us what those duties were 1 ? — 
On the occasion of a riot. 

2615. You say in the case of a riot the promoted 
man is not so efficient. Why is the dirty in the case 
of a riot such as could not be performed by a promoted 



man? — I did not say that it could not be performed 
by him, but that he could not do it with the same 
facility. 

2616. Why could he not do it with the same 
facility? — Not having the same weight as an educated 
gentleman, he could not do certain duties. 

2617. What duties ? — Quelling a riot. 

2618. Why could not a man who was promoted 
from the ranks quell a riot ? — Because the people have 
not the same confidence in the promoted men that 
they have in the gentlemen who are associating with 
the gentry. .That is my answer distinctly. 

2619. But how do you think that the fact of asso- 
ciating with the gentlemen of the country enables a 
man to quell a riot ? — It is my opinion, after twenty 
years’ experience. 

2620. Mr. Blackwood. — You think that promotion 
from the ranks has not generally been satisfactory to 
those that have been promoted themselves?— Not 
generally. 

2621. How do' you account for it then that almost 
all the men below the rank of sub-inspector, who have 
been examined here, have advocated promotion from 
the ranks ? — I can account for it perfectly well, for they 
are anxious to try it, but we have the expei'ience of 
those who did try it. 

2622. But how can you account for this further fact 
— that witnesses have been examined here, who have 
been promoted, and they stated that it was a gain to 
them, and if promotion was to be offered to them over 
again they would take it? — I cannot account for that; 
but I know cases where the promoted men told me 
that they would not wish to be promoted, and they 
said that they were poorer men after promotion. 



William Kelly examined. 



2623. Mr. O’Reilly. — What is your rank in the 
force ? — I was late a first class sub-inspector. 

2624. When did you leave the force? — I was com- 
pelled to leave in November last. 

2625. How many years of service had you then? — 
I had forty-seven years’ service, and I was then in the 
full performance of my duty. 

2626. Mr. Blackwood. — Tn what rank did you 



join the force ? — In the same rank as I retired- — that 
is, of sub-inspector. I was then chief constable, as 
it was called, the same as sub-inspector now, and I was 
first class sub-inspector at the time when I surrendered 
my commission. 

[The witness was informed that the Commissioners 
were not empowered to inquire into any cases of per- 
sonal grievance, upon which he withdrew.] 



John Croker examined. 



2627. Mr. O’Reilly. — What rank did you hold? — 
I was late a first class sub-inspector. I retired on the 
8th of March, 1868. I had to retire then. I was 
dismissed from the force after thirty-one years’ service 
all but two months, for protesting against my best 
records being left out unjustly in the Inspector-General’s 
return to Government. . 

2628. What are the points to which, with regard 

to the organization of the force, or connected with the 
force, to which you would desire to call the attention 
of the Commissionei-s ? — The really gravest causes of 
dissatisfaction, which I am prepared to prove, exist ; 
and I can give you very important information indeed, 
and I think you will say so. I am prepai-ed to show 
that one of the great causes of dissatisfaction com- 
menced at a period more remote than the present time 
— in the late Inspector-General’s time 

2629. If you have anything to say with regard 
to the rules and regulations now guiding the force, we 
shall be happy to hear it? — They are, in my opinion, 
from expei'ience and knowledge, veiy overbearing ; so 
inconsiderate, and so totally devoid, in many instances, 
of justice, heart, or feeling, as in my judgment — 
having mixed amongst the force from the lowest to 
the highest rank — to have turned a loyal, well- 
affected, contented force, into one system almost of 
opposition to their head. The punishments are out 
of proportion to the offences committed, so as to 
be grave cause of decimating the ranks, and rendering 
recruiting for the vacancies difficult if not impossible. 



I believe that if they were justly and kindly treated, 
like as they had been under Sir Duncan M‘Gregor, the 
late Inspector-General, there would not be that neces- 
sity now for bribing for entering by increasing their 
pay to a considerable extent. I am aware that they 
feel totally insecure in their tenure of office, being, 
as I am aware, considered totally at the mercy of 
one man, without any protection between his will 
and their ruin. From iny expei'ience I suggest 
as a remedy for this intolerable state of things 
that a court as regards punishments — viz., dismissals, 
reductions, and passing over in promotions, which 
destroys the feelings of upright and honourable men — 
should be accorded, by appointing courts who, as in 
the army, sheuld have their findings on straightforward 
evidence on oath, and the sentence not to be carried 
out until confirmed by the head of the force, subject 
to be approved by the Lord Lieutenant, with power of 
appeal to the Lords of the Treasury, whose decision 
should be final. As at present the system enables the 
Inspector-General to recommend, without a court, 
that the Lord Lieutenant should pass over, reduce, 
dismiss, or degrade the officers and men without their 
knowledge, on his assumption of being guilty of 
breaches of the regulations, the guilt of which they 
deny, and were in a position to prove themselves in- 
nocent, perhaps, if they got that constitutional and 
just opportunity. That forms one of the greatest 
causes of discontent amongst the best members of the 
force, and I have heard them say, that rise their pay 
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as it wiil b ® Justice like tins— there officers of the rank of sub-inspector who have resigned, — - 

Se ° Urlt L in their serving in the force, in winch, let from the want of sufficient constitutional protection, Croker - 

fv, m oerform ever so much meritorious service, and and respect of then- feelings and position. 

‘ ^•n for the best part of their lives in it, they, at a 2630. Do you mean by tins that sub-inspectors have 
remain for the^ ^ they are for other voluntarily tendered tlieir resignation 1— Yes, I do; 

Professions or occupations, may be turned out with from that cause, 
their families upon the world, to live or die as best. 



Dr. Evory Kennedy examined. 

WM Lord 'MotIckI — Do you 'hold any appointment give a certain sum as per augment .for attending on 
inSmctonwith the Koyal Irish Constabulary!— the members and then- families, but them physicians 



No • I am here as Chairman of the Medical Association 
of Ireland, to present to the Commissioners this 

memorial. . 

2632. You put m this memorial as part ox your 
evidence! — Yes ; the memorial is as follows :— 

“Irish Medical Association Office, 

“ Royal College of Surgeons, 

“ 4th day of November, 1872. 



are far better remunerated than the police medical 
officers are. 

2638. Do I understand you to say that certain 
trades have formed a kind of co-operative association 
for the purpose of obtaining medical attendance! — 
They have. 

2639. And engage medical men! — Yes. 

2640. Could you give us any authentic information 
to the rate of remuneration which members of the 



At a meeting of the Council of the Irish Medical Asso- association give to a medical man for his attendance 1 — 

. ..... - 1 - ■ - ~ 1 *." A They give him generally so much a year for attending 

on themselves and their families during their illness ; 
but I am not sufficiently informed on that subject to 
give you facts and details at present. 

2641. Could you obtain them for us! — W ell, I could. 

2642. Would you send it in to us! — I will; I may 

... state that it is generally in towns that those associa- 

frequently separated by consider- tions I speak of exist, but in connexion with the con- 

stabulary, medical officers have often to go two, five, 
and even ten miles for their shilling, so that really it 

E. J. Quinan, m.d., Hon. Sec., does not pay the carman. 

“Irish Medical Association.” 2643. Mr. Blackwood. — I presume that it is per- 

this memorial that certain fectly optional with medical gentlemen to under- 



ciation, held this - day, it was resolved— 

“‘That the Association is of opinion that the present 
nayment of one shilling per month per man is entirely inade- 
quate as remuneration for the required services of the medi- 
cal attendants of the Royal Irish Constabulary, it being 
remembered that the attendance on the wives and children 
of the police has been superadded since that rate of remu- 
neration was fixed, and that the_ stations at which that 
attendance is required 
able distances.’ 

“ Evonv Kennedy, Chairman. 



2633. It is stated i_ — . 
duties connected with the wives and children of 
members of the constabulary have to be attended to 
by the medical attendants to the force 1 — Yes, that is 
the case. 

2634. Is that their sole ground of complaint!— No. 

Independently of that, they complain that they are 
inadequately remunerated. _ . 

2635. Are you aware on what facts that opinion, as 
to the inadequacy of their payment is founded! — 
TJpon the very small sum they receive for their 



take those duties on behalf of the members of the 
constabulary force 1 — There is no obligation on them 
to undertake the duties ; the question is, if one man 
would refuse to discharge the duty, a starving man 
would be found to undertake it, but if you want the 
best man, you must pay for his attendance. 

2644. Lord Monck. — I suppose there is no fixed 
limit to the district!— No, the nearest medical man 
is generally brought in. I recollect on one occasion, 
when doing duty for a friend, who was obliged to be 



v«s ■ as rSSd m oily receive la. a month elsewhere, I had to go a distance of ten miles . to see a 
lor each member of the constabulary under their- care man, the remuneration for which wee one shilling , but 
-this tas by an arrangement made in 1862 or 1863 the main grievance at present is the super-rfdibon of 
with Colonel Brownrigg ; they were the, obliged to 
undertake the care of all the constabulary in then 
district during their illness, and since that time attend- 
ance on the wives and families of the men has been 
superadded, and no additional remuneration has been 
made to the medical officer. 



to attend to, but their wives in their confinement, which 
sometimes involves critical and severe operations. 

2645. Mr. Blackwood. — Have you formed any 
idea as to what would be considered a fair remunera- 
tion for the duties which they at present perform ! — I 
”*2636.' Ai-e you aware of any other public depart- would say that _ they ought to receive 2s. U. instead 

ment in which the services of medical gentlemen are of Is. a i^nth for each man „ in _ 

emwmd in a like manner, to attend to a considerable 2646. Mr. 0 Reilly. Could you 0 

body of men and if so, what is the nature of the arrange- formation as to the rates that are paid foi the dis- 

ment 1-The Dish Light Commissioners pay 2s. 6<7. charge of similar duties in England! If yomprocm-e 
per visit for their sick whilst sick. There ere velum arty information on that subject, will you kindly , 

iary associations in which the services of medical men it to us 1-1 shall endeewom to 

ere engaged but I am not aware of any other public mention that the police dotos supply medicine as well 
tadies doing so for the shilling a month which they receiye-this is a 

2637 . What are the voluntary association, to which very bad bargain for the patient as well as for the 
you allude 1 — The trades ; and, as I am informed, they doctor. 



Frank J. Davys examined. 



26*7. LordMonck.-Wheredoyoureside, doctor, ' 



stabulary 
police stations- 



Have™^Sg*hf'th?£^Lih Com “1S‘ To 'hiur many men Uveyou to attends 
T in your district 1 — I have charge of three those stations ! Iu^ Swords^ J o 

•Swords, Donabate, and 



inspector, there are eleven men. 

2651. Are you bound to attend to the sub -inspector f 



called the Wat-dri ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ att'Sd'to'lhc sub-inspector; when 

* See Appendix IV. 
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5. he is ill, at the rate of one shilling a month, the same 
as the men; that is eleven men in Swords, five in 
Donabate, and five in The Ward. 

2652. How many of the men are married there ! — 
In the town of Swords I have to attend to thirty-seven 
persons, whereas 1 am only paid for eleven persons, 
and in Donabate there are five policemen, and I am 
obliged to attend eleven in family, that is including 
five policemen ; in the other station I am obliged to 
attend to five policemen, and three other members of 
their families. 

2653. Mr. O’Reilly. — Have you taken in the sub- 
inspector in your calculation ! — Lhave. 

2654. You have to attend to all these persons for 
the payment of 21s. ! — Yes, 21s. 

2655. Lord Monck. — Your remuneration .for at- 
tending those is Is. a month for each man. You are 
also bound, as I understand, to attend their 'wives 
and children for that amount ! — Yes, and to supply 
them with all the necessary medicines, no matter how 
expensive they may be ; and if any of the police should 
be absent from their stations on the first day of each 
month — doing extra duty, for instance, in other dis- 
tricts for any number of days — I am not paid for those 
that are absent, whereas their families are always at 
home, and I am obliged to attend them. 

2656. Do you consider that scale of remuneration 
inadequate ! — Most inadequate. 

2657. Is, your grievance that the remuneration is 
in itself inadequate for the twenty-one policemen to 
whom you have to attend, or that the addition of their 
wives and families has rendered it so ! — I consider 
it a grievance when I have been obliged to attend 
a policeman attacked with illness, that the remuner- 
ation should be so inadequate ; and I may men- 
tion as an instance that I have been attending a 
policeman who was stricken down with typhoid fever 
for five weeks, and besides that I had to supply him 
with expensive medicines. 

2658. Mr. O’Reilly. — Must not the rate of re- 
muneration be calculated on the average, and not 
on individual cases — if you take it in that way you 
must tell me how many men in your district were ill 
throughout the yeax-, and what you were paid on an 
average for each case 1 — I quite understand what you 
mean. 

2659. Lord Monck. — Is your opinion of the in- 
adequacy of l'emuneration allowed formed on the pay- 
ment of each policeman as being too small, or is it 
grounded on the fact of his family having to be 
attended to as well ! — My giievance is . suggested 
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principally on being obliged to attend not only to the 
members of the police force, but to every member of 
their families for so small an amount. 

2660. Now we come to the further question. S UD _ 
pose you are not obliged to attend their families do 
you think the allowance of a shilling a month per man 
sufficient!— I do not, inasmuch as I am obliged profes- 
sionally to attend the sub-inspector at the same rate 
of Is. a month, from whom I would receive a fee if 
I was not the medical attendant of the police. 

2661. Mr. Blackwood. — Are you also in charge of 
the dispensary! — I am. 

_ 2662. Lord Monck. — What is the extent of y 0ui . 
dispensary district!— It consists of 14,642 acres, equal 
to an area of about twenty-two square miles. 

2663. Then your dispensary district about includes 
the ai-ea you have to traverse in having to visit those 
policemen 1 — With the exception of one station, the 
Ward, which is not in my district, and it is necessary 
for me to tell you why it is not in my district. The 
medical attendant at that station resigned, on account 
of being inadequately paid. I am medical attendant 
of the constabulary in Swords' since 1863. 

2664. Have you made any calculation of the cost 

of supplying medicine to those men. during the yeax - 1 

I have not made any calculation on the rnattex-. 

2665. Could you make a calculation as to what it 
is! — It would be very difficult for me to do so. 

2666. Might I ask you what your salary is as 
medical officer of the dispensary district 1 — As medical 
officer of the district, I receive £125 a year, to which 
amount it has been x-eeently raised. 

2667. Mr. Blackwood. — Have you any other ad- 
vantages ! — Independent of small fees as registrar of 
births, deaths, and marriages. 

2668. Lord Monck. — And, of course, you do not 
supply medicines in those cases!— Not at all. 

2669. Is there any other statement that you would 
like to make in addition to the questions I have 
already asked you 1 — No ; that is all that I wish to 
refer to. 

2670. Have you formed any opinion as to the 
amount of remuneration with which the medical gentle- 
men in your position would be satisfied !— -They would 
be satisfied with 2s. 6 d. a month for each man, and for 
that they would be content . to attend the wives and 
families, and the policemen themselves. I have rea- 
sons also for stating that if that is not granted it is 
the intention of many of them to resign their appoint- 
ments, which would create a good deal of incon- 
venience. 



Benjamin Guinness Barley examined. 



2671. Lord Monck. — Where do you reside!— At 
Coolock, in the county Dublin. 

2672. Have you charge of the members of the 
Royal Irish Constabulary in your district !— Well, I 
have retired from my position as medical attendant in 
connexion with the Constabulaiy. 

2673. Do you consider the rate of remuneration 
of Is. per month for each man adequate compensation 
for this sei-vice 1 — Certainly not. 

2674. On what do you ground that statement!— 
The short ground is, that we have to attend to others 
besides the men themselves. 

2675. If you had not to attend to the. wives and 
families of the men, would you consider the remunera- 
tion sufficient! — Well, I think where the men were 
healthy, the medical gentlemen would not have to 
devote much of their time in attending to them. 

2676. Then am I to understand you as saying that 
the only grievance which the medical officers of the 
Irish Constabulary have to complain of is, that they 
have to attend to the wives and children as well as to 
the men themselves 1 — I would not say that that is 
the. only grievance, but the chief grievance ; I think 
Is. a month for each man is too small a scale of 
remuneration, but that certainly is the chief grievance. 



2677. When you say that Is. a month for each man 
is too small, can you give us any statistics to support 
that statement ; do you know of your own knowledge 
of any analogous sum being paid by a similar body 
for the discharge of those duties !— Well, I have to 
give medical attendance to the members of a society, 
and the remuneration they give me is more, liberal. 

2678. What is the nature of the society !— It is a 
benefit society in the village of Coolock, which em- 
braces a large district. 

2679. What district would the members of that 
society embrace !— Well, the neighbourhood. 

2680. How many miles would you say !-l-Coolock, 
Clontarf, and Malahide. 

2681. What would be the extent in miles?— I 
could not tell the extent in miles, because I limited 
it ; I said, when I undertook the duties, that I would 
not attend to any person who lived . two miles beyond 
the radius of Coolock without being paid for doing so. 

2682. Could you give us an authentic statement of 
the number of the members of that society whom you 
had to attend! — I will get the number from the secre- 
taiy. (Number of members,' 110 ; number within two- 
miles of the village, 58 ; unmarried members, 15.) 

2683. You say that you attended all patients resid- 
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• tr in a radius of two miles of Coolock ? — Yes, but 
Sat is not half or quarter the number who were 

a 2684. Now, what was your salary from that society ? 
__Well, all that I did was chiefly to sign the tickets ; 
X did not attend them,' unless they were living in my 
dispensary district ; I attended those who resided in 
niv district, and I signed tickets for those who were 
sick that resided out of it ; I had a salary of £16 a 
year from the society ; I did not lose that by resigning 
my position as medical officer of the district. 

2685. And did you supply medicine to the members 

of that society?— Yes. . 

“>686. So that, in point ol fact, your attendance on 
the members of the society was precisely the game as 
that you gave to the police of the district! — Yes. 

26S7. I deed not say that that was a voluntary 
contract entered into between you and that society?; — 
Yes • but I made two stipulations with them — one was, 



that I should not attend any woman in her confine- November 5. 
ment, and the other, that I would not go more than Dr 
two miles from Coolock to visit a patient, and that if DOTley> ‘ 

I had to do either, of those. I should lmve to be paid 
more than had been stipulated. 

2688. Mr. Blackwood.-— - Was that to include 

children?— Yes. . , 

2689. Lord Monck. — Was that stipulation with 
regard to attending women in tlieir confinement the 
only stipulation you made?— Yes; except not being 
obliged to go out of the district. 

2690. Is there any other observation that you would 
like to make to the Commissioners ? — Only that the 
medical men feel aggrieved ; they, say they would be 
unwilling to undertake the duties at so low a figure 
for each head ; if that is arranged to their gratification,, 
they have expressed their willingness to undertake to 
discharge the duties as heretofore. 



2691. Lord Monck. — I believe that you are the 
surgeon to the Queen’s County Infirmary?— I am. 

2692. Have you any connexion with the Royal Irish 

Constabulary?— I have not, and never had ; I may 
state that I was offered, last year, the medical charge 
of the force in my district, which I declined on hearing 
the terns which were offered, -which I considered in- 
sufficient ; the constabulary in my district are attended 
by a medical man who .resides five miles from the 
stations. The gentleman who formerly filled the 
office was an apothecary. I had the less difficulty in 
declining the appointment, as I believed that, as 
formerly, it would be offered to one of the two apothe- 
caries in my town, but the constabulary authorities 
thought fit to make other arrangements, and appointed 
a surgeon-physician who lives five miles away. I had 
the pleasure of doing duty for him on one occasion in 
this service. .... 

2693. Are you the only surgeon residing m the 
neighbourhood? — One of the apothecaries is a surgeon. 

2694. Are you aware of the number of men in the 
station 1 — At present there are twenty-two or upwards, 
including a branch station. 

2695. How far is that off from the town ?— Three 
miles. 

2696. After the statement that you have made, I 
need not ask you whether you consider the remunera- 
tion of the medical attendants of the constabulary 



David Jacob, esq., examined. D. Jacob, 

sufficient?— Well, it is not, and At was because I MP 



thought it wholly inadequate, that I refused to under- 
take to discharge the duties, and I so stated in written 
reply. I am also medical officer of the dispensary there, 
during which time I have been called on, on dispensary 
tickets, to attend one or more of the family of members 
of the constabulary, and I did so under protest, it 
being stated to me that there was no provision made 
for the medical attendance of the wives and families 
of the members of the force. I did not believe that 
such was the case, but I preferred not leaving sick 
persons unattended. 

2697. Is there any other observation that you wish 
to make?— I think I have not any other observation 
to make ; I felt It right to offer my evidence on this point, 
hearing an inquiry was being conducted in the matter. 

2698. Mr. O’Reilly.— What .is your salary as 
medical officer of the dispensary district ?— £100 a 
year salary, with allowances for vaccination. 

2699. Would you say what is the greatest distance 
of your district from Maryborough ?— It is a curious 
thin<* that my branch dispensary is within a few yards 
of the branch police station ; the total diameter of my 
district is about eleven miles, Irish, and the most dis- 
tant point from my own residence is .perhaps eight 
miles. I should add that I have frequently had my 
fee of £1 from the members of the constabulary force 
in my district, who preferred my advice. 



Isaac W. Usher examined. 



2700. Lord Monck. — Where do you reside? — At 
I) undrum, in the county of Dublin. 

2701. Have you charge of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary in your district ? — I have ; I am also the 
Poor Law medical officer of the district, and the police 
barrack is situated in it. 

2702. Mr. O’Reilly.— Is there only one police 
barrack in your district ? — That is all. 

2703. Lord Monck.— How near is the barrack to 
where you reside? — It is quite near. 

2704. How many men have you got to attend? — 
Eight men. 

2705. With their wives and families ?— With their 
wives and families. 

2706. Can you tell me what number of patients 
you have to attend to altogether, including the wives 
and children ? — Twenty ; there are five of the men 
married, and there are seven children, which makes 
twenty in all. 

2707. Do you consider the remuneration of Is. a 
month for each man sufficient? — No, I do not.. 

2708. On what is that opinion founded — is it on 
the inadequacy of salary you receive for attending the 
men, or because those additional duties were thrown 
on you ? — It is only recently that the wives and 
families of the men have to be visited by the medical 
attendant; formerly it was not so. I can speak 
from my experience in another district as to the incon- 



venience which this has caused, in respect of attendance 
upon a much larger number of persons, without addi- 
tional payment to that for which I originally undertook 
the men alone. ... A 

2709. Within what period have you been obliged 
to attend to the wives and children of the men? — Yery 
recently ; within the last three, months I have had a 
good deal of trouble in having to .attend two patients, 
both midwifery cases. 

2710. How recently has the regulation been made ? 
—The regulation has affected me since my recent ap- 
pointment in the county of Dublin, some six years 
ago ; on being appointed I had to sign a document 
which stated that I would have to discharge this duty. 

2711. Has it come, to your own knowledge, or do 

you know of any other body where there is an ana- 
logous case ? — I do not. . 

2712. What is your salary as the medical Poor Law 
officer of the district?— The actual salary is £1 1 0 a year. 

2713. Are there any allowances? — There are extras 

for vaccination. . • 

2714. What is the extent of your district, 1 mean 

how far does it run from Dundrum? — It is about six 
miles across the district. ....... 

2715. Mr. Blackwood.— You receive about £o a 
year for your services in connexion with the consta- 
bulary? — Eight shillings a month, £4 16s. a year, 
which includes medicine. 
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Noble Seward examined. 



2716. Lord Monck. — Where do you live? — At 
Tankardstown. 

2717. Do you hold any position under the Poor 
Law Board?— I am medical officer of the Tallaght 
dispensary district, in the county Dublin. 

2718. Have you charge of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary in that district ? — I have. 

2719. How many barracks are in your distinct ? — 
Two. 

2720. How many men are there in each barrack ? — 
About five, ten in all. 

2721. How far are the barracks from your residence 1 
— One is about six miles, and the other is about three. 

2722. How many of the men are married ? — I think 
there are only two at present, I am sure that there are 
two married, but I do not think there is any one 
married in the Corballis station. 

2723. What number of persons including the wives 
and children have you to attend to? — The men of the 
constabulary and their families altogether, do you 
mean? 

2724. Yes? — About seventeen altogether. 

2725. Do you think the remuneration adequate or 
inadquate ? — I do not think it is enough at all. 

2726. Why? — In the first place, the distance we 
sometimes have to travel is so far, and they pay us 
nothing ; I have had to attend to women occasionally 
in their confinement, and they lived at a considerable 
distance from me ; I attended a man’s wife lately, and 



her husband offered me a fee of £1, which I refused 
to take. 

2727. Can you give us any idea of the number of 
attendances you are compelled to give in the year 1— 
No, I could not ; because I never kept a regular account 
of my attendances, as the moment a man comes to 
me I attend to him, and give him a certificate as to 
his being sick, and unfit for duty. 

2728. You said that you are the Poor Law medical 
officer of the district ? — I am. 

2729. What is your salary for that ? — £125 a year. 

2730. What is the distance from your residence to 
the extreme end of your district? — One part of it is 
about eight miles. 

2731. That is the furthest part, is it? — Well, I 
should say so. 

2732. Mr. Blackwood. — How long have you held 
the appointment? — I have been connected with the 
medical charities for thirty-two years. 

2733. But how loDg are you connected with the 
constabulary ? — All that time ; I was in the county of. 
Limerick at one time, and I had less remuneration 
for my service than I had afterwards, the pay at one 
time being only 6 d. a man per month received from the 
constabulary. 

2734. But you accepted the appointment voluntarily? 
— Indeed, if the men wanted me to attend them for 
nothing, I would go to them. 

[Adjourned.] 



November 7. 

John William 
Gloag, esq.,v.s. 



'November 7, 1872. 
John William Gloag examined. 



2735. Lord Monck. — What position do you hold in 
the constabulary? — Veterinary surgeon. 

2736. How long have you held that position ? — Two 
years and a half, since the first of May, 1870. 

2737. What position did you hold before you were 
appointed to the service ? — I was staff veterinary sur- 
geon in the army. 

2738. What is the amount of your present salary ? 
— £200 a year. 

2739. Have you not got allowances? — £50 a year. 

2740. For lodging and fuel ? — Yes; and I have an 
allowance for the supply of medicine for the horses. 

2741. Mr. Blackwood. — These allowances are not 
taken into consideration in the grant of pension ? — 
No. 

2742. Lord Monck. — What was your salary as 
staff veterinary surgeon in the army? — £605 alto- 
gether ; I mean pay and allowances ; my pay was £1 
3s. per day. 

2743. Do you enjoy that salary now ? — No ; I have 
got half pay. 

2744. Mr. O’Reilly. — Have you permanent half 
pay in the army? — I have. 

2745. Lord Monck. — Is there any statement you 
would wish to make to the Commissioners with regard 
to your position ? — The statement I wish to bring be- 
fore the Commissioners is in reference to myself. I 
understand that an application has been made for an 
increase of pay in consideration of the price of. provi- 
sions, and as there is nobody to represent my own case 
in the department, I -wish to represent it myself for 
your favourable consideration. 

2746. Are you aware when the salary of £200 a 
year was fixed ? — When I came in. 

2747. Were you the first? — I was the first. 

2748. That was about two years ago ? — About two 
and a half years ago. 

27 49. Has the price of the necessaries of life very 
materially- increased within the last two years? — Very 
seriously. 

2750. Can you give us facts to prove that?— I can 
give the fact of coal being doubled in price. 

2751. That is an exceptional item? — Coal is excep- 



tional, but I think there is nothing that you can men" 
tion that is not doubled. 

2752. Mr. O’Reilly. — Doubled in the last two 
years ? — I won’t say doubled, but everything has 
greatly increased. . 

2753. Lord Monck. — Can you give from your own 
experience the price of any commodities two years ago, 
and now? — I have not thought of it; milk was 3d. 
per quart, it is now 5 d. ; eggs are now 1 \d. each, and 
then they were 8 d. a dozen. 

2754. What were they two years ago? — I should 
say not more than 8 d. a dozen ; about two years ago I 
paid 6d or 7 d. per pound for meat, and now I pay 9d., 
and I believe 1(M is the regular price; all the neces- 
saries of life are higher. 

2755. Your case, as I understand it, is that the in- 
creased cost of living entitles you to increased pay ?— 
It is the cause, of my asking for an increase. ' 

2756. The difference between your case and all the 
others that have come before us, is that your salary 
was only fixed two years ago, and the salaries of the 
other men were fixed a good many years ago?— Yes;, 
there is another matter I -wish to bring before the 
Commissioners, and it is this, that in all other' depart- 
ments, sub-inspectors or county inspectors, or any rank 
they may have, there is a rise in salary after a' Certain 
period of service, and I would submit that I, like 
officers of nearly every rank, should get some rise after 
a certain .period of service. 

2757 . Mr. Blackwood. — I presume youaccepted the 
appointment, with the full understanding that it was 
a fixed salary •without any annual increment? — I 
did ; but when other persons are getting an increase I 
submit for your consideration that I should be entitled 
to the same. 

27 58. Lord Monck. — Have you no ground except 
that ?— I have, that in the army in the same rank 
there is an increase after every five years. 

2759. Mr. Reilly. — Do I understand you rightly, 
that two years ago you took the retired allowance to 
which you were entitled in the army and left the ser- 
vice ? — I left the service. 

2760. Do I understand that you might at that 
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period have accepted your present appointment or any 
similar appointment in private practice that you might 
think- desirable ? — I -would not have accepted half pay 
unless the appointment was offered to me. 

2761. Do you think the office was one which it was 
desirable for you to get? — I considered the appoint- 
me nt was a desirable one, as I wished to be settled, 
although my income was reduced by it. 

2762- Have you any evidence to give as regards the 
remuneration obtainable by persons comparatively in 
your position in civil life ? — At present veterinary 
surgeons in Dublin make very large sums. 

2763. I mean can you show us that it would be 
more desirable for you — that it would produce greater 
emolument if you had gone into private practice 
instead of accepting this office? — I never thought of 
<ming into private practice. 

° 2764. You are not debarred from doing so ? — I am 
not debarred from practice that I know of. . I never 
did practice ; I merely confine myself to the duties of 
my office. 

2765. Mr. Blackwood. — -What are your duties ? — 
There are about fifty-eight horses always at the dep6t, 
and I attend to any sick horses that require treat- 
ment. Any cases which admit of removal are brought 
up to the dep6t to be treated; if it cannot be done by 
written instructions ; besides that, all the young 
horses join at the depot, and these are about an equal 
number to what is in a cavalry regiment ; so that the 
entries are the same in that respect. They are trained 
and go into the country from the depdt. 

2766. You would say that your duties as veterinary 
surgeon of the constabulary are equal in amount to 
those of the veterinary surgeon of a cavalry regiment ? 

I think so, in this way — I treat all the horses of the 

force by daily correspondence, which comes up to me 
from the country. Not alone that, but I treat the 
officers’ horses in the same way. 

2767. Mr. O’Reilly. — My reason for asking the 
question is this— Our duty is to ascertain at what 
reasonable rate of remuneration the public can obtain 
the services of a fully competent gentleman to fill 



your position. Now, the direct measure of that is, 
for what can they obtain a fully, qualified veterinary 
surgeon from civil practice ? — That was the difficulty. 
The former rate of pay for a civil practitioner was 
quite an insufficient sum to induce a person to devote 
his time to the duty, and application was made to the 
Government for an officer on half pay from the army 
— and the appointment was placed on a different foot- 
ing. I was then at the head of the veterinary, depart- 
ment in Dublin, and retired on half pay, 

2768. Lord Monck. — Is there any other matter 
you would like to mention to the Commissioners ? — 
My duties are also to give a lecture every week to the 
officers and mounted men on the management of 
horses, and the treatment of common ailments, and on 
the principle of shoeing ; and the general daily inspec- 
tion of the shoeing, and instruction of farriers. I also 
attend at fans with the commandant to pmchase the 
horses. These are my principal duties ; also my atten- 
dance in the examination of the horses every day. 

2769. Mr. Blackwood.-— Do you receive travelling 
allowance for attendance at fairs? — I do. 

2770. How much? — Ten shillings a day; that 
doesn’t cover the expenses ; going to fairs is expensive, 
on account of places being crowded, and prices in- 
creased. I often pay 10s. a night for a bed. . 

2771. Dolunderstand you receive ten shillings a day 
for attending a fair- whether you are absent at night 
or only go by train in the morning and return home 
at might?— I get nothing when I com® home at night. 

2772. You get travelling allowance? — Yes. 

'2773. Mr. Blackwood. — Do you get the travelling 
expenses you have incurred Or - so much a mile ? — I 
merely get railway fere, and if I .have 'to travel by 
car or by a conveyance of that kind a few miles I get 
a shilling a mile ; I get paid as a county inspector. 

2774. Lord Monck. — Is there any other matter you 
would like to mention ? — I think not. 

2775. Mr. Blackwood. — What is your army half- 
pay % — Fifteen shillings and fourpence a day. 

2776. Per annum ? — About £280. 



John Francis Browning, esq., examined. 



2777. Lord Monck. — What position do you hold in 
the service? — Chief clerk of the constabulary office. 

2778. How long have you held that office ? — Up- 
wards of thirty-six years. 

3779. The same office ? — Yes. 

2780. What position did you hold before you were 
appointed to that office? — I was assistant private 
secretary, or, rather, assistant to the private secretary 
(Mr. Drummond), in the office of Lord Althorp, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. I came here with Mr. 
Drummond, the Under-Secretary for Ireland. 

2781. Previous to being assistant to the secretary, 
Mr. Drummond, had you been in any public ser- 
vice? — I had, with Mr. Drummond, on the ordnance 
survey ; I was with him continuously. 

2782. Mr. Blackwood. — Were you directly em- 
ployed in the Civil Service, or ‘by Mr. Drummond, as 
private secretary or assistant private secretary ? — The 
former ; I received my salary from the Treasury. 

2783. Lord Monck. — What was your first occupa- 
tion ? — My first occupation was in connexion with 
the ordnance survey — the trigonometrical calculations 
in connexion with the great survey of the United 
Kingdom. 

27 84. Under what department were you employed ? 
—The ordnance department. I was eight years so 
employed. Perhaps I might mention that I endea- 
voured to establish a claim on that account, and that 
I was unsuccessful. 

2785. A claim for superannuation ?— A claim to 
he placed under the Act of 1829; and the reply of 
the Treasury was that it could not be allowed, but 
that it would be taken into account when I came to 
he superannuated. 



2786. Now, will you tell us at what date your first 
appointment utider the survey took place ? — In March, 
1825. 

2787. What was your salary then? — The original 
salary was £30 a year. 

2788. Now, how long did you serve at that salary? 
— Probably twelve pr fifteen months, and then I gradu- 
ally rose from £50 to £70, £100, &c 

2789. You served at a varying salary from £70 up 
to £100 ? — Up to £150, as well as I remember. 

2790. On the ordnance survey? — On the ordnance 
trigonometrical survey. 

2791. What was your salary when you came with 
Mr. Drummond? — Mr. Drummond was called upon to 
superintend the boundary commission in 1833, prior 
to the Reform Bill, and he asked me to go with him 
which I did. I was still paid by the ordnance depart- 
ment, but I got some additional remuneration for my 
services ; I don’t recollect the amount. 

2792. What was your salary immediately previous 
to your appointment to your present position ? — I was 
in receipt of £200. 

2793. In what year was that ? — That was in 1835. 
I received that on coming with Mr. Drummond here. 

2794. What was the salary of your present position 
when you were appointed to it ?— 200 a year. 

2795. It is now £500 rising to £600 ? — Yes. 

2796. Do you receive the maximum ? — Yes. 

2797. You now receive £600 a year 7 — Yes. I 
may. say I was a mere boy when I first became at- 
tached to the survey with Mr. Drummond— younger 
than would be permitted now in a Civil Service situa- 
tion. 

2798. Will you describe to us what are the duties 
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of your present position? — I have the general super- 
intendence of the clerks, the arrangement of their 
work. Since the present Inspector-General has had 
the command of the force I attend him at a certain 
fixed hour every morning and evening, and whatever 
he has specially for me to do, he then gives me in- 
structions. 

2799. You conduct his official correspondence ? — I 
superintend it, and do much of it with my own hand. 
I may say I conduct it. I don’t mean that I do 
everything with my own hand. I am anxious to be 
accurate. 

2800. I see by the estimates that you get £100 a 
year in addition to vour salary, in connexion with the 
suppression of illicit distillation? — Yes. 

2801. You have £700 a year now? — Yes. I may 
perhaps mention in connexion with the £100, that I 
give part of it away, inasmuch as I cannot personally 
attend entirely to this duty as I think I should do. 
I give half of it to one of the clerks in the office, but 
the other half I think I am fairly entitled to from the 
consideration that the office staff is increased. I have 
more hands to manage, and I have partially lost the 
service of one of the members of the office which 
throws more difficulty upon me than I otherwise 
should have had. 

2802. We shall be very glad to hear any statement 
you have got to make with regard to your office or 
salary ? — With regard to my own salary ? 

2803. Or with regard to the salaries of the clerks 
under you ? — With regard to myself it is but right to 
say I have never put forward any complaint. If I 
put it forward now it would be my first action in 
that line. I have never been in the habit of repre- 
senting a grievance of my own ; I am a poor hand at it. 

2804. When was your salary fixed • at its present 
amount? — In the year 1859 ; there were several suc- 
cessive changes, and I have a statement' which will 
give you the exact dates. (See Appendix XII.) 

2805. Perhaps you would put that statement in P — 
I commenced in 1836 at £200, in 1838 there was a 
small rise of £30, £230 ; in 1847 there was a recon- 
struction, and the minimum was £350, and the 
maximum £500, with an annual rise of £15. I may 
mention that up to ’47 there was no rise at all. In 
1859 there was another improvement — the salary was 
£500 to £600, rising by £20. 

2806. Mr. Blackwood. — Do I understand rightly 
that the salary of the chief clerk of the constabulary 
office in 1838 was only £230 ?— Yes. 

2807. Was the department as large- then as it is now ? 
— It was not so large, the increased duties put upon the 
constabulary, the employment of the force in connexion 
witli many other things than its original functions, have 
of course correspondingly increased the work in the 
office, and necessitated the increase of the office staff. 

2808. And the successive alterations of salary have 
been conceded on the ground of the increase of duties? 
— Yes ; and the necessities of people generally. 

2S09. When did you receive the additional allowance 
■of £100, as regards your duty in connexion with illicit 
distillation? — Several years ago — I am not prepared 
to say the precise date — probably over ten years ; I 
did not bring a note of it with me. 

2810. Lord Monck. — Do you wish to give any 
opinion of your own ? — With regard to myself, I have 
only to say I feel in common with everyone else that 
my salary now is diminished in value by the excessive 
increase of every kind of charge— from the landlord to the 
chimney sweep — the price of everything has increased. 
It is not simply the price of provisions, but every- 
thing — every thread of clothing — everything that I can 
mention has gone up, so much so that I can only say 
fior myself I am out of debt : that is as much as I 
•can say. When I have settled and paid all my claims 
I can save nothing. 

2811. Mr. O ’Reilly. — W hat are the specific duties 
connected with the illicit distillation discharged by you 
and the clerks ? — Receiving reports of. seizures, and 
other proceedings of the constabulary — taking measui-es 
in consequence, including rewards to them. 



2812. Lord Monck. — I think you could put it ia a 
single sentence — some years ago what were called the 
revenue police were abolished ?— Yes. 

2813. And the duties were transferred to the con. 
stabulary ? — Yes ; the action of the constabulary may 
not be precisely what that of the old revenue police 
was, but they displaced the revenue police. 

2814. Mr. Blackwood. — What are your hours of 
attendance? — The office houi-s are ten to four— for 
myself I have never been in the habit of limitin« 
them. 

2815. Is your time fully occupied? — Fully occupied' 
and from my position as chief clerk I am subject to 
interruptions the whole day, and the consequence is 
I have often to give part of the night to do that which, 
if uninterrupted, I could do in the day. 

2816. Does one of the senior clerks perform your 
duties in your absence ?— One of the clerks performs 
my duties. 

2817. One of the senior clerks? — I have an assist- 
ant ; one of the junior clerks is attached to me, and 
it is on him rather that the routine work devolves. 

2S18. Lord Monck. — Is he a sort of private secre- 
tary to you? — No, I should not say that; as far as 
regards the superintendence of the office the duty 
devolves on the senior clerk of the office. 

2819. You have under you four senior clerks and 
fifteen junior clerks, and a writer — are these men’s 
time fully occupied ? — Fully occupied. 

2820. Do you think you could dispense with ap- 
portion of the staff in your office? — I fear not. I 
would qualify that by saying if I had the creation of 
the work I might ; but we are subject from -without 
the office to extraneous work, so that I don’t think we 
could dispense with a single hand. 

2821. Do you mean the correspondence with the 
office is so large you could not dispense -with one ?— 
The correspondence with the public and with the Go- 
vernment, and in connexion with everything that 
gives employment to the constabulary force — every 
question that turns up. 

2822. But that is wholly out of the control of your 
department, or anyone connected with it — you can- 
not control it? — We cannot control it ; and, therefore, 
I say we could not dispense with one. 

2823. Mr. O’Reilly. — How far is the work done 
by any of these junior clerks, do they merely copy?— 
That is not so. The work is of such a character 
that we have veiy little labour of that kind. We 
don’t copy. 

2824. What is the work of those fifteen clerks?— 
We will take a day’s work. The morning's post 
brings reports from the constabulary ; the letters 
are opened and distributed amongst the clerks, ac- 
ccording to counties, among the whole of the clerks 
for the most part. There are some things that are not 
peculiar to counties, but are general subjects; hut 
I may say that the general business is distributed 
into counties. We have tried various systems, and 
we find that the distribution of the work — the corre- 
spondence — into counties is, on the whole, the best ; 
the consequence is that the correspondence of a certain 
number of counties — for such it is — is allotted to each 
clerk, and the whole of the business connected with 
those counties (I speak only of the clerical part), is 
done by him, the records, the book-keeping, the corres- 
pondence, the letters that have to be written, and the 
returns to be made. 

2825. Mr Blackwood. — There is at present one 
writer employed in your office; is there no work 
beyond that performed by him which could be per- 
formed by a person in the class of writer? — Some 
portion of the work that is done by the clerks could, 
undoubtedly, be done by a competent writer. 

2826. Would there be sufficient employment for 
another writer in the office in lieu of each clerk ? — If the 
change went no further than that, perhaps there might; 
but I fear that any interference in the diminution oi 
the number of the clerks, so long as our work is 
divided into county work, would be an impossibility ; 
because, be it remembered, we must make provision 
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for absence and sickness ; we must make provision for 
that for it is in vain to attempt to limit an office to 
' ist'so many as are barely sufficient to discharge tlie 
duties ; the men will get sick, and they must also 
have a moderate allowance of leave. 

2827. Lord Monck. — Is not every letter — I do not 
mean every circular — which is sent to the public, 
copied in your department ? — Every letter which is 
sent from our department is copied or entered in a 
letter-book ; that is, to persons outside the force. I 
do not include those sent to the Chief Secretary’s office. 

2828. Have you not to copy a great number of 
those letters in the course of a week ? — A good many. 

2829. Could not all that copying be done by a mere 
writer ? — There are not so many to be merely copied 
as might be supposed. 

2830. In round numbers, how many have you to 
copy each day 1— There may not, on an average, be 
more than half-a-dozen — sometimes they are more, and 
sometimes they are less. 

2831. Mi - . O’Reilly. — Could you tell me, on an 
average, what is the extent of the incoming corre- 
spondence that each of those clerks, who take charge of 
four or five counties, has to examine and abstract 
every morning ? — It would be rather hazardous to say ; 

I do not think I could correctly answer that. 

2832. Lord Monck. — Is there anything you would 
like to say as to the clerks under you, with regard to 
then - pay, or their general condition % — I would like to 
take the opportunity of saying a word or two about 
that ; I may say that the clerks generally requested 
me, if opportunity were allowed, to state their case, 
and to represent both their own sense of hardship, 
arising, I may say, from the increased cost of living, 
and also that I should draw your attention to one or 
two parts of the scale which they think to be a griev- 
ance, so far as it bears on them. They all feel it very 
hard. The principal thing which they wish me to 
represent to you is, what they consider the dispropor- 
tionate number of juniors to the seniors. They 
think that they have not such a prospect, as they 
ought to have for advancement. The prospects of 
promotion or advancement are so few and rare that 
they feel that they have a case of hardship which 
ought to be taken into consideration by you. 

2833. There are only fifteen junior, and five senior 
clerks, including yourself ? — I think they would be 
satisfied if two or three of the juniors were made 
seniors. 

2834. In your opinion, looking at the duties to be 
discharged in the office, is there any necessity for an 
addition to the number of senior clerks ? — Looking at 
the duties to be discharged, in my opinion there is, for 
these reasons : I cannot take upon myself to dis- 
charge the duties of a senior clerk of a division. 
Well, again, one of the. senior clerks is what is called 
the finance clerk ; he is kept exclusively at that work, 
so that he can take no control or oversight of the office. 
That leaves but three senior clerks. Another of the 
senior clerks is also the resident clerk, who, from 
various circumstances, which I could not make intelli- 
gible, is not in the position of taking the oversight 
of any portion of the office. That leaves but two 
senior clerks to look after the business of the office ; 
and I think it is reasonable and necessary that there 
should be additional senior clerks. 

2835. But I understand from you that the reason 
those clerks are employed in this way is, that it is 



necessary that they should be so employed, from the 
nature of the duties which they have to discharge 1 — 
The clerks generally ? 

2836. No ; the senior clerks 1 — The grounds on which 
the clerks make their application is that further pro- 
motion ought to be given to them, owing to the duties 
which they have to discharge. 

2837. There are five senior to fifteen junior 'clerks 
in the office ; are you aware of what the proportion of 
senior to junior clerks is in any other similar depart- 
ment of the public service ? — I have not made it my 
business to inquire into any other public department 
but’ my own ; but as far as my knowledge goes, I 
should say that the prospects of advancement in this 
respect are inferior in our office to that of others ; the 
chief clerk, I think, should not fairly be included 
amongst the number of senior clerks in the office. 

2838. Is there anything else you would like to men- 
tion to us? — The clerks also feel that the retiring 
allowance is so low that it gives additional urgency 



November 7. 

John Francia 
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to their claims for promotion. 

2839. I believe that the Superannuation Act ap- 
plicable to your department is the same as that which 
regulates the other public departments of the public 
service? — Yes, it is ; but in speaking for the clerks, I 



am conveying to you what they wished me to say. 

2840. Do you wish to make any other suggestion ? 
— The messengers have also requested me to put their 
case before the Commissioners. The salary of our head 



messenger is but £90 a year ; the scale is from £84 to 
£90, rising by an annual increase of £3. I think it 
will be found to be insufficient to give to a respectable 



man in his position. 

2841. Mr. Blackwood. — W hen was that scale fixed? 



— That was fixed in 1866. 

2842. Has he any allowance? — None whatever. 

2843. Mr. O’Reilly.— -"From what class would you 
say the messengers were drawn — would you hot say 
that they were drawn from the class of domestic ser- 
vants ? — Some of the messengers have been taken from 
the constabulary force. 

2844. But take the work they have to do, on the 
whole are they not paid as well as any other person of 
their rank in the civil service ? — That may be so with 
some elsewhere, but ours are of a class higher ; they 
are decent, respectable men, who should be on a scale 
above an ordinary servant. 

2845. Have you any doubt if there was a vacancy 
that you would get plenty of applicants for the situa- 
tion at the present scale of remuneration ? — I dare say 
that would be so ; I know that when there is a vacancy 
there are plenty of applicants for the situation. The 
junior messengers cannot rise higher than their present 
position ; two of them cannot rise higher than £60 a 



2846. Mr. Blackwood. — But I suppose they can 
rise to be the inspector-general’s messenger, or the 
registry messenger? — No doubt one of them would. 

2847. Have any of those messengers been in the 
constabulary force ? — Two of them, indeed three, have. 

2848. Are the higher posts of messenger generally 
filled by the promotion of the juniors, or are they all 
filled by bringing in men from the constabulary force ? 
— It is the first of. these ; they never put a man over 
them. 

2849. Then the messengers of the department, in 
reality, may rise from £52 to £90 a year ?— 1 They 
may. 



Colonel George Iiillier, examined. Colonel George 

2850. Lord Monck.— What position do you hold in 2853. Tell us in round numbers what the strength 

the Royal Irish Constabulary? — I am deputy inspector- of the establishment is at present, if you can?— In 
general. round numbers, I should say, it was about 13,000. 

2851. How long have you held that position?— 2854. What is the present strength of the force ?— 

Since the year 1867. I fiiid that there are about 940 vacancies. 

2852. Would you tell us the exact strength of the 2855. That is, the strength of the force would be 
establishment of the Royal Irish Constabulary ? — I about 12,000? — About that. 

could not tell you exactly without reference, but I 2856. Have you found lately a difficulty m getting 
will send it to you to-morrow. eligible recruits 1 — The duty of recruitnqpn the ser- 
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November 7 . vice does not lie "with me, it lies with the commandant 

of the dep6t. I may sav that I inspected the men in 

Ccdo nelGeorge the dep6t some few weeks ago, and I was struck 
' with the deteriorated appearance of the recruits I saw 
there. 

2857. Has it come within your own knowledge that 
some of the men belonging to the fox-ce have left it 
lately ? — Several of the men have resigned lately. 

2858. In considerable numbers ? — Yes,- in' consider- 
able nixmbers'; the exact numbers are as follows : — 

Deduct 

Years. Resignations, recruits. Net No. . 

1870, .... 493 74 419 

1871, . . . .639 106 533 ' 

1872, first ten months, . 585 69 516 

In reference to the column headed “ recruits,” it is 
proper to remark that in all years there has been a 
percentage of recruits who, after a few weeks at the 
depot, get home sick, or find they have mistaken their 
vocation, and resign. The last column, therefore, 
represents the true number of men resigning after 
actual service. 

2859. Are you aware of the causes which have led 
to those general resignations, and to the difficulty ex- 
perienced in obtaining good recruits in place of those 
who have left 1 — The cause of the resignations is given 
by the men themselves— the deficiency of pay ; they 
constantly emigrate, or procure better positions for 
themselves elsewhex-e ; that is the usual answer they 
give when asked why they leave the force. 

2860. They are dissatisfied with the amount of their 
pay. Are you prepared to say - whether they also 
feel any grievance with regard to their prospects of 
pension?— -I have heard, in reply to Various questions 
which have been put to them at various times, that 
they stated that the pension was small* and that they 
are not allowed to retire from the service Until they 
are completely worn out— in fact, they wish to have 
a fixed period for retirement. 

2861. Looking at the efficiency of the force, and 
the period which they are now compelled to serve 
before they can retire, do you consider that that 
would be beneficical on the whole ?— ' That is a very 
difficult question for me to answer, but I may say 
that I think we keep some men much too long in the 
force. I think men 'are -kept in the force long after 
they are unfit to serve, or to discharge their ordinary 
duties; some of the men remain in the fox - ce for a 
long pex-iod, and looking at the efficiency of the 
service, it would hot be an advantage to keep them 
in it. 

2862. We have had it in evidence that when men 
apply for superannuation, they are sent to hospital for 
some time, where they remain for a certain pex-iod, 
after which they are, if not entirely worn oixt, sent to 
some station where they do almost no duty 1 — When 
a man considers himself unfit for dixty, he is sent to 
the depSt where he is placed under the supervision of 
the surgeon ; he x-emaixxs there until the surgeon forms 
an opinion as to whether he should be permitted to 
retire on pension, as being xxxxfitted for further duty or 
not, and if he considers him a fit object to retire* he 
returns him for a Board ; but if not, he is sent back 
to the country. There are, I thiixk, three classes of 
dxxty which such persons ax-e called on to do, and the 
surgeon, in such case, x-econxmends him to pox-form 
duty under one or other of those classes. 

2863. But I gather fromyour previous answer that 
the effect of that system is to keep men in the force 
who are worn out? — Mexx that ax-e worn out for most 
of the duties of the force. 

2864. Is it your opinion that it would be better-, 
for the efficiexxcy of the fox-ce, to get rid of those men 
more quickly ? — Certaiixly. 

2865. I think you stated just how that the men 
have. expressed a desire to have a fixed period at 

' which theymight retire from the force V — They state so. 

2866. Are you aware of the number of years’ sex-vice 
they think would satisfy that demand ? — No, I have 
not. I have formed my own opinion, however, as to 
what might be done ; but I am not aware what would 
satisfy the men. 



2867. What is the period at which, you think, the 
men might retire from the force on pension ? — I think 
between twenty-five and thirty years’ service. Suppose 
a man entered at eighteen, and sex-ved thirty years, he 
would be only forty-eight years of age when he retired 
but then he will be much older in constitution on 
account of night duty. • I do not know whether you 
have seen a soldier who has done night work, and 
observed how old he - looks after a comparatively short 
period. 

2868. Mr. Blackwood. — In your evidence, which 
was given at the last Coixxmission, you recommended 
retirement after twenty years’ service? — ‘Yes. 

2869. Why do you now modify that statement? 

First of all, I gave the x-eplv without reference to 
expexxse, as I was told that was not material when 
giving my evidence, and subsequently I was taken up 
by one of the Commissioners as to the expense when 
I gave the testimony I did ; however, I think the 
fewer years of service the better-, and the more 
efficiently will all the duties be performed. 

2870. Lord -Monck. — You think the period of 
service from twenty-five to thirty years would con- 
tribute to the efficiency of the force, and.be economical 
to the public ? — I think so ; 1 think it would be fan-. 

2871. Mr. O’Reilly. — Could you ascertain for us, 
for any fixed number of years back, the number of men 
who have served over thirty years, and the number 
of years exceeding thirty, which they have served up 
to their retiring from the force ? — That can be easily 
done ; I can furnish you with that information. The 
vast majority of men of this long period of service are 
discharged upon a cex-tificate of the Medical Board. 
The number of men who remain in the force till they 
ax-e sixty (in whose case no certificate is required) is 
so insignificant that -they may be left out of the ques- 
tion. An analysis of the Medical Board returns of 
the last five years gives the following result :— 



Number of men Discharged upon Certificate of Medical 
Board after a service of 




2872. Lord Monck. — If a fixed period of service 
were adopted, it would get x-id of the objectionable pro- 
cedure of keeping men in the, fox-ce when they wanted 
to retire, and seeing whether they were, malingering or 
not? — It would, most decidedly. 

2873. We have had it- in evidence that the police 
are employed on a great number of. extra duties ; axe 
not the ordinary functions of the police the protection 
of the country ? — As well as the detection of crime. 

2874. They are employed in a great number of 
other duties, such as the collection of statistics, agricul- 
tural returns, watching the cattle plague, &c., for which 
they get no additional allowance ? — For the collection 
of agx-icultural returns, I think they do, but. it is 
very small. 

2875. There is one special class of duty on which the 
police are employed, which is the prevention of what is 
called road nuisances ? — Yes. 

2876. Do you think it is hard that the police, look- 
ing at the other duties which they have to discharge, 
should have to perform that duty? — I have a strong 
opinion that they should not be called on to perform 
those duties. 

2877. On what is that opinion . grounded ?— My 
opinion is that it makes the police obnoxious to the 
people ; instead of the people looking on them as their 
friends, they look on them as their enemies, as they 
have to bring them up occasionally before the magis- 
trates. This has the effect of their getting ho informa- 
tion from them. 

2878. Mr. Blackwood. — B y what authority- is that 
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m imposed ob them t— It » by order of the Govern- gn 

■ rllf i',e 7 e ? It P is not within the competence of the In- 
spector-General to relieve them of that duty I— No, sir 

“So 7 Lord Mooch— W e lave had it in evidence yo 
from different grades of the force that the allowances at* 
made to the men when absent on dnty arc very much wc 
. ma ii • do you consider those allowances too small . 

Verv much '; the matter has come within my own M 
particular knowledge. A short time ago, after the or 
Belfast riots, when I was out on inspection, I took a good 
deal of pains to inquire into the subject, and I begged 
the officers to furnish me with every information on to 
-the point, and to be very particular as to the correct- d 
J 0 f the returns they sent me, and in many instances 01 
I found that men in passing through Dublin have had - 

*°M8L Mr!”o'REiI.i,Y— : For whntl— Eor their bed 

and entertainment for one night. 

9882 For their bed and supper?— I should say a. 
their bed and supper. The policeman loses not only tl 
iu his expenses in proceeding from home on duty but 
■in proceeding on prosecutions from one place to anothei , J- 

Kwron" and undesirable that lie should lose under a 
& circumstances j tec it cm idea te the extra t 
charge should not cover his actual expenses, but still a 
“the man loses money, he. will not be so anxious as 
he otherwise might be to prosecute, so that the public s 
service will be neglected. , 

2883 Lord Monck.— The extra money allowed to 
the man nqed not be such as to cover all his expenses c 
because he saves what he would have spent if he lived -- 
in his barrack-do you not think his extra pay, and c 
the saving which he effects by being away from his . 
barrack, should cover his expenses ?— I think he ought 
not to make any profit by it, but that is not the prac- . 
tical effect of his present allowance ; he should not be • 
a loser in any instance. . , 

2884. There is a great complaint made to us witn 
regard to the allowance for fuel and light— it is stated 
that it is entirely inadequate i— It was inadequate, and i 
it is more so now. 

2885. The allowance is 8s. a month ?— Bight shil- 
lings and four pence; that is to keep a fire for the 
guard, and the remainder of the expense is divided 
and paid for by the men amongst themselves. 

2886 Mr. O’Reilly. — Do you think it would work 
satisfactorily if, instead of the man's allowance, as it is 
at present, a certain amount of fuel was supplies! to 
the different barracks 1 — I am of opinion that it would, 
but I hardly think it would be practicable, considering 
the position of the barracks, and where they are 
situated— I think they would be very often left with- 

° U 2887. Do you think it would work well if .in all 
cases where there is a military contractor within rea- 
sonable distance of the police barrack, he was to sup- 
ply the regulated allowance to the men, and where 
' the barrack was too far distant, a money allowance 
made, calculated on the then contract price m the 
military district?— I think it would, but I believe that 
there are many of the barracks in the out districts that 
could not be supplied in that way; I think if coal 
could be supplied, there would be no difficulty m 
obtaining it at contract price, making an allowances 
carriage to barracks' in remote districts. 

2888. In the constabulary you do not interpose much 
difficulty in the way of a man marrying ?— The marriage 
regulations of late have been very much modified. 

2889. In favour of marriage?— Yes, m favour of 

marriage. . . , 

2890. Married men are allowed to live in the bar- 

racks so far as the accommodation exists ?— Yes, when- 
ever there is accommodation. . _ _ 

2891. If accommodation is not given in the barracks 
the men are given no accommodation outside oi them ! 

2892. Do you think that is a cause of discontent in 
the force? — I am sure it is. 

' 2893. Do you think it is well grounded %— It is well 



grounded as far as the individuals themselves are con- November 7- 

cerned. Colonol Georg? 

2894. Suppose there was a regulation somewhat HUUer . & 
similar to that in the army or navy, that only a fixed 
proportion of the men should be allowed to marry, do 

you think it would be desirable to provide additional 
accommodation for that proportion ?— Yes, I think it 
would. ' ' 

2895. There would be - difficulties about it! — 

Married men are not so easily moved about as single 
ones, and you would have to build this accommodation, 
and furniture to that. 

2896. There is a matter connected with this ques- 
tion of married men that seems to have given a good 
deal of dissatisfaction, and that is a rule that children 
over fourteen years of age must live out of the barracks? 

I dare say it does, but one can see the reason of the 

2897. Do you keep a reserve of men at the Dep6t? 

—We do not keep them, because they are sent away 
as soon as we get them, but by Act of Parliament 
the establishment is 600 men in the reserve. 

2898. Are these intended for special service ? — 

These are intended to be a well-drilled body of men, 
available to be sent as occasion might require to repress 
tumult and disorder in localities where their services 
are required. 

2899. Then as you have not such a body of men, a 
suggestion which has been made that they ought to 
have extra pay and allowances is of no importance ?— 

Well, I would not say that. I hope the day will 
come when we may be able to get recruits up to our 
strength, and then we should immediatly begin to get 
our reserve again, because it is very important that 
we should have a compact body under then- own 
officers, as well drilled as a regiment, and as avail- 
able as a regiment as far as their drill goes, to take 
service in any locality where their services are 
required. ■ . , . ... 

2900. Do you think there is any claim upon their 
part to get extra pay?— I do not know that they 

i should get extra pay any more than any other men in 
the force. In fact living at the Dep6t is an advantage 
to them. When we are sending men to Belfast we have 
. to get the men from other places. We have sometnnes 

1 to send so far south as Tipperary for them. 

2901. With regard to the appointment to the iorce 

: of a good class of men, I do not think it necessary to 

3 ask any questions, because you cannot get them .at 
) present of the class you wish to get?— No, we have 
, not got a good class of men for some years — not the 
r class we ought to have. 

e 2902. Have you formed any estimate in your own 
. mind of the amount of pay that would induce men of 
a <-ood class to come. You understand the matter 
[1 very well?— I do not look upon it so much as a 
t- question of pay— not altogether as a question of pay. 
i- I think you will have to pay this force well to have a 
•e contented and a loyal force. As long as it is not a 

■e contented force you will not get recruits. The re- 

ie cruiting of the force depends upon the character it 
it has in the country. If you have men in it who are 
it discontented, and continually complaining about want 
a l of pay, and other grievances, it will have an effect 
in upon the young men who would otherwise join, and I 
Dr believe this has operated lately in that direction very 
much. . . , 

3 b 2903. Then do I understand your opinion to be 
re that a pressure has been put to a certain extent by 
b t p e men in the force on those, who are outside of it to 



the men m tne iorce on wiose wuu mc ^ — 

prevent recruiting?— Not exactly pressure. I do not 
say that, but influence has been used. At any rate it 
an influence has not been used the men have not taken 
the trouble to get recruits, and they discourage them by 
their opinions. That is one, only, of the reasons why 
we did not get them. . 

2904 And you think that conduct is produced 
mainly by the inadequacy of payi— Yes, tlie men de- 
sire to get more pay. . 

2905. Mr. Blackwood. — Do you give them any 
bounty for getting recruits? — No. 
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Noremier 7 - 2906. Do you think if it were given it would make views in favour of the appointment of younv 

Colonel George t ! lcm mo , re anxious to obtain recruits 1—1 do not think men of the class from which they are now PrinLTli 

HUlier. have a good effect. officered. In the first place they are men of hill! ' 

-907. Lord Monck. — W ell, with regard to the ap- education than any of those in the ranks. They 5 * 

pomtment of the officers, they are principally now carefully educated men, and that I look upon nsrf 

recruited from the public, and taken outside of the importance in a force where intelligence is reouire) 

force? Three-fourths of them are taken from outside Intelligence and education are adjuncts to on 

* 1 oorffi 6 'wi *• • • . another. It is very desirable in a force where intelli! 

-JOb. What is your opmion as to the effect of that gence is required that you should have this educat-'nn 
upon the discipline of the force, and upon the question and this new blood. The man who is promoted fm 
of recruiting the men 1 — I do not think the appoint- the ranks is promoted to his position as an officer 
ment of young gentlemen, as officers, affects the recruit- an age when he has not probably many more year* of 
mg question much ; hardly at all, but I think the service before him. He therefore is looking toward* 
appointment of young gentlemen to be officers is good the end of his service, instead of having anvobiect Iip 
• ■ ,, . , f ore Uim to gaia- He has gained all he can get, and 

- J09. Is it your opinion that the prospect of nsmg he naturally more or less rests on his oars. There are- 

to the position of officer in the force would exercise very few get beyond the rank of sub-inspector. On 
any great influence in inducing men to join 1 — When account of their age they are rarely raised to the rank 
you consider that the promotion would be about only of county inspector. The young man has a career bn 
three per cent., I think not. fore him. 

, 29 H ) Is n ° t ^e case in most police services that 2920. Mr. O’Reilly. — One reason you gave for the 
the officers rise from the ranks 1 — Do you mean for in- present system of officering the constabulary wax 
stance thynetropoUtan police here 1 that they are very much scattered over the country 

- Jll. Yes '—Well, no doubt these officers rise from and so far differently situated from the metropolitan 
the ranks, but then the circumstances of the constabu- police 1 — Yes. 

Ury are different from those ot a small body of men 2921. Would it hot be fail- to compare their nositioa 
superintended in a ring fence by officers who have them in that respect with the English county constabu 
under their immediate observation. laryl— I know very little about the English county 

. , * have a considerable class of sub-mspec- constabulary. I know the English constabulary but 
tors in the force who have risen from the ranks 1— Yes, how they are officered I do not know - 

a , 2923. I wish to ask your opinion on a genml 

-Ji.3. What is your opinion as to the mode in which scheme of officering the constabulary founded on the 
these men perform their duties?— They perform their analogy of the English constabulary— I mean your 
general ordinary duties very well indeed. They are opinion as to how it would work. The aenenl 
steady and well selected men, but if I am to give a system of organization in the English county con- 
further opmion on the subject, I should say that from stabulary is that at the head of each force in each 
having been so long in the ranks they have been too county there is a chief constable and a deputy chief 
much m a groove which they find it difficult to get constable, who are taken from analogous classes to 

? “torii , , those from which your officers are taken, down to 

-914. I hat effect is produced by the length of time the rank of sub-inspector. The ranks of the force are 
dU ooi S “' V rri 1 !* 10y ^ ha ve served mthe Kinks?— I think so. . organized pretty much as in this country, and divided 
Dio. It the promotions of men from the ranks to into constables and sergeants, but between those 
be officers yyere generally increased, the periods during two classes are interposed a class of superintendents 
which they serve in the ranks would be diminished?— and inspectors, taken from the ranks of the force 
i * a , •» x , . .. who discharge, for limited districts, into which the 

-Jib. And to that extent your objection would be county is divided, the ordinary duties, at any rate of 
diminished also I mean on that ground 1— Yes, on that head constables and of sub-inspectors. Do you think 
gr oaTv °rf 1 ° US y ' , . .. , t]iat a similar system could be applied with economy 

2917. Do you see any objection to the promotion of and efficiency to the Irish force?-I do not think it 
that class of men 1 — Yes ; I think there are very serious ' could. It might be with economy, but I do not think 
objections to a larger proportion being promoted. As with efficiency. 

2923. Would jou stele 'in . »l,t afisMc tie 
conducted. 1 hat is one point. I think that considermg efficiency would suffer ?— In the first place the Irish 
the peculiar circumstances of the constabulary— the constabulary is an armed force, and in this respect 
way they are scattered over the country, their very differs from the English constabulary; ,and, beir>* 



scattered c 

often not being seen by officers for a month at a time- armed, I think it should be commanded by a superb 
the discipline would not be so well conducted by pro- .class of men— men in a superior rank of life, and 

consequently better educated ; in the next place, I 



moted men. 

291S. On what is your opinion of the superiority 
of what is ' called the ' gentlemen class of officers 
grounded ? — The officers who are promoted from the 
ranks have lived amongst and with the men. The men 
do not I know as a rule like to bo commanded by men 
who they think know too much. The man who .is 
promoted from the ranks has lived with them and has 
formed his acquaintances and probably his friends 
amongst them, and I look upon it as impossible that 
such a man can conduct discipline with the perfect im- 
partiality of one who has come from a higher social 
position. Besides the Irishman has naturally a good 
deal of feudalism in his composition. 

2919. I understand that your objections to the mode 
of appointing officers to the force by making promo- 
tions from the ranks either exclusively or very largelv, 
are first, that the men after a length of service in the 
ranks are apt to get into a groove which prevents their 
imbibing new ideas ; next, you think they would not 
maintain discipline as well from the peculiar circum- 
stances of their position ; and thirdly, in your opinion 
the men would not serve as well under them and with 
the same degree of satisfaction ? — I wish to state my 



think the country is different. There should be" a 
much as possible intimate relations between the con- 
stabulary officers and the gentry of the country, and 
I do not think that would be the case if the constabu- 
lary, with few exceptions, were so officered. I think 
the gentlemen officers learn more of the state of the 
country from living and being amongst the gentry of 
the country than men would who were not in such a 
good social position; 

2924. You have given us as a reason that it being 
an armed force it Jought to be commanded by officers 
of a superior class ? — Yes. 

2925. But is there not a limitation necessary as to 
how far that is to be carried, because certain bodies of 
them, though armed, are, and must be, commanded by 
head constables?— Very rarely indeed on special duty, 
and in large bodies. They certainly are when their 
arms are in their barracks ; but, -with arms in their 
hands, as an invariable rule the officers are with them 
on special duties in large bodies. 

2926. Do you mean to say that when the constables 
of a country barrack are on ordinary duty with their 
arms they are ever commanded by anybody but a head 
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constable ? — Never by anybody but a bead constable 
or other constable on their ordinary duty. 

9927. Then you would qualify your observations by 
a or dinary duty” and say they should be commanded 
by officers on extraordinary duty ? — I do not know 
what you would consider extraordinary duties. Meet- 
ings in large numbers, large contested elections, going 
on duty in such a town as Belfast, assizes, and the like, 
are ordinary duties in addition to the simple patroling 
duties the men have to perform. 

2928. But these are the class of duties you think 
would require them to be under the command of a 
superior class of officers ? — It is desirable, I think, in 
respect of those I have just specified. 

^929. Do you think that anything like the present 
number of officers in this class in each county is re- 
quired for such duties— in other words, are the police 
•in any given county assembled for such duties as you 
have mentioned, in anything like as many separate 
parties as there are sub-inspectors in that county ? — 

I see the drift of your question, and I should say not ; 
but sometimes there is great difficulty in getting a 
sufficient number of officers to go with the men when 
they are moved from one part of the country to another 
in large numbers. There are say four or five sub-in- 
spectors in a county. One may be . ill, another may 
be absent on leave ; say there are two available. A 
county has often to send 100 men away, and that 
leaves you with an officer for each fifty men. In some 
counties there are three or four, while in Cork there 
are ten officers. 

2930. I want to understand why, on the ground 
that when used in large bodies as an armed force, on 
.such occasions as elections, disturbances in the north, 
and similar cases, it is necessary to have an officer of 
a superior class with every fifty men ? — -Not only for 
the purpose of discipline whilst they are away, but 
because they require a certain number of officers to 
be responsible for their comforts and wants, and a 
variety of other duties. 

2931. You have given the reasons why a certain 
class of officers is required for each fifty men — do you 
mean to include such duties as looking after the men’s 
comforts when on distant stations ? You say, I think, 
you want more officers than one to fifty men, for the 
simple purpose of attending to discipline 1 ? — Yes, and 
not only that, but when they are called upon to act 
seeing they act discreetly, and not without due cause ; 
and I think the officer of superior position and intelli- 
gence is better able to ensure these objects than head 
constables. 

2932. Yes ; but I do not wantyou to compare them 
with existing head constables, but with a superior 
class of officers such as superintendents? — I do not 
think you will get them out of the force. 1 do not 
think there is the material in it. I think probably the 
first answer to the question would be that the idea of 
officering the constabulary entirely by promotions from 
the ranks is altogether an impracticable one, because 
the material is very scarce in it. 

2933. We have never suggested it entirely? — I 
know very little about the English constabulary or 
how they are officered, but we find we have to go low 
down amongst the constables to get from them head con- 
stables, and I do not think in our ranks you could get a 
class of men qualified to make superintendents or any 
other rank superior to head constables, in numbers. 

2934. Your objection to employing them is, that, for 
the special duties of which we have been speaking, 
officers derived from a superior class of society are re- 

. quired, but for the ordinary duties of police, properly 
so called, do you think that, in an orderly county, a class 
of superintendents, as we have described them, would 
discharge these duties of the supervision of a certain 
number of men — I do not confine myself to two superior 
officers— adequately and satisfactorily? — Not so well 
as officers who have not been promoted from the ranks, 
and my reason for saying that is, that there is a link 
between the gentry of the country and the gentlemen 
class of officers that could not exist under the other 
circumstances. 



2935. I want then to ask you why you think a con- November 7. 
necting social link between the officers of the police Colon ^ oorge 
and the gentry of the county will enable the former Hillier. 
better to discharge ordinary police duties in a county 

in its normal state ? — I think that the officers in charge 
of the police ought to have as intimate an acquaint- 
ance as possible with every move in the county, and 
with everything that may be going on. That would not 
be in the power of a man in the humbler rank of life. 

2936. The ordinary duties of a policeman are to 
apprehend criminals, put an end to ordinary quarrels, 
protect property, &c. In what way will they derive 
more information from the gentry than from any other 
c l iiss 1 — But I do not think these are the ordinary 
duties of a policeman in Ireland. 

2937. Well, tell us what are the class of duties on 
which a policeman gets better information from the 
gentry than from any other class?— His detective 
duties generally, which are assisted by the know- 
ledge gained by the gentry’s information and influence. 

2938. Lord Monck. — Is not the great difficulty 
that the Government have encountered in later years 
in Ireland been, obtaining information with respect to 
outrages committed in the country? — Yes, there is 
great difficulty in Ireland in obtaining information. 

2939. Don’t you think that the information pos- 
sessed by the superior classes of society of whom you 
have spoken is within the reach of Government ?— In 
a great many instances it would be, but I do not think 
it would in every instance. I am now giving evidence 
on a very serious point, and I wish to be very careful. 

Of course, in the vast majority of instances it would, 
but in some instances, from my experience, and from 
what I have heard, I think it would not. I believe 
that you know and believe that what I say is true, 
that there are many men in certain positions who 
would not turn informers, and who would not like to 
be known as giving information to a policeman. 

2940. I am not speaking of that kind of informa- 
tion. I am speaking of the kind that leads to the 
detection of crime rather than to the conviction. Is 
not the great difficulty with which the police and the 
government of the country have to contend, that of 
getting such information 1— It is the convicting 
evidence that is so difficult to get, and not the detect- 
ing evidence. You will find if you look at the returns 
there is hardly a crime committed in the country for 
which the constabulary have not made persons amen- 
able on good evidence, but not sufficient to convict. 

It is the convicting evidence we want. 

2941. But my question is directed to the opinion you 
have expressed that intercourse with the higher orders 
is indispensable to a polige officer in order to enable 
him to discharge his duties.. Do I understand you to 
mean by the evidence you have given that the inter- 
course of the inspectors and sub-inspectors with the 
upper classes of society enables them to find out what 
is going on in that class, and that they obtain from 
the subordinate policeman information of what is 
going on amongst the lower classes? — Yes, very much 
so. They thus obtain information of all that is going 
on in the country. An officer may know that Mr. so 
and so purposes to evict so and so, which otherwise 
might not come to his knowledge. It is useful to an 
officer to know what a gentleman’s intentions are, and 
what his relations with his dependents are and have been. 

2942. Is there not a very intimate relation or con- 
nexion existing between the stipendiary magistrates 
and the police throughout the country? — Very often. 

2943. Don’t you think, assuming that intimate 
relations exist between the stipendiary magistrate and 
the police, the stipendiary magistrate could obtain the 
information you speak of from his intercourse with 
the upper classes of society? — I think he might, 
certainly. 

2944* And render it less indispensable for the sub- 
inspector to move in the matter? — In some cases; 
but how many stipendiary magistrates are there? 

2945. There are seventy-five ? — "Well a stipendiary 
could only obtain the information in the precise 
locality in which he himself happened to be placed. 
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November 7. 2946. Mr. O’Reilly. — You have stated the advan- 

— - tages you think exist by appointing the present class 

Hjjjig® e0rge of sub-inspectors. Allow me to call attention to some 
apparent disadvantages connected with the present 
system, and ask your opinion of them. In the first 
place is it not one result of the system that a very 
young man after a short training at the depot and 
also a short training at the county head quarters is 
put in charge of a district entirely on his own respon- 
sibility, and without any experience or knowledge of 
his duties 1 — Well, I would not say so ; certainly 
without practical experience, but I should be very slow 
to saj r without any knowledge of his duties. 

2947. Mr. Blackwood. — But I presume that a 
junior sub-inspector is ordinarily placed in charge of a 
district in which experience is not required ? — He would 
not be given an important district, or one in which much 
practical experience is required. 

- 2948. Mr. O’Reilly. — I have gone over all the 
.evidence taken before the Commission of 1866, and 
all the evidence taken so far before this commission, 
and I find that every witness from the Inspector- 
General down who has spoken on the subject of the 
salaries of sub-inspectors has put the main grounds 
for the increase of their salaries as the great expense 
incurred by them to maintain their social position. 
Do you think that the advantages you have mentioned 
are sufficient to justify a large expenditure being placed 
upon the country to enable these young gentlemen to 
maintain their social position 1 ?— I think the advantages 
are so great in having the officers appointed as they 
are that the Government ought to go to a very great 
expense to increase their salaries. I would look upon 
promotion altogether from the ranks as so fatal that 
it is not to be contemplated — that it ought not to be 
contemplated. 

2949.' With what class would you compare your 
sub-inspectors with regard to social position and fitting 
remuneration ? — Well I think these are two distinct 
questions — -fitting remuneration and social position. 

2950; Well, giYe us your opinion on each ? — I think 
the young gentlemen we are getting into the service 
now— clergymens’ sons, professional men’s sons, and 
magistrates’ sons— are about the same class of men as 
are entering the army. Of course, there is not the 
same eclat attached to our service, but our men are in the 
same social position. The constabulary service does 
not present the same advantages as the army does, and I 
think our officers require to be better paid. I think 
their ordinary daily duties are of a more trying kind, 
requiring greater attention and responsibility than 
those of an officer in the army, and I think they 
require better pay. 

2951. Mr. Blackwood. — I recently met with a 
gentleman who was living in a very lawless part of 
Ireland, and in conversation with him upon this subject 
he told me that in any case in which his own life was 
in danger he would far rather consult and put the 
matter into the hands of a gentleman, than into the 
hands of a man who had risen from the ranks. Do 
you think that would be the general view of persons 
in such a position?- — I could not tell you; I am not 
so far in the minds of country gentlemen as that. I 
think: a great many of them Would. T think a man 
whom they know,'aixd are intimate with, and believe 
to be fa gentleman, would be more likely to have then- 
confidence ’ than a man whom they know ' more or 
less imperfectly. 

2952. But" his reason was that the man who was a 
gentleman would be more likely to exercise the tact 
and discretion that are necessary?— I have already 
given evidence as to that. I think — though I do not 
mean to say a gentleman’s natural intelligence is 
superior to that of the promoted head constable — that 
being a young and better educated man, and not’ 
having been in a groove, his intelligence is more 
likely to grasp new ideas, and - turn these ideas to 
better- account, than a policeman who has been in 
the same groove all his life. 

2953. Lord Monck.— With regard to promotions, 
let us take firrt the case of the men up to the rank 



of head constable. Do they all come from the ranks? 
— They all come from the ranks. 

2954. Will you describe to us the mode in which 
men are promoted from the ranks to the rank of head 
constable? — It is very simple. Every, sub-inspector 
has his promotion list in which he places the names ac- 
cording to the order in which he thinks they ought to 
stand. These sub-inspectors’ promotion lists are again 
taken in hand by the county inspectors, who arrange 
the county list from the lists of the officers, placing the 
men according to their merits. If a sub-inspector re- 
commends a man for promotion that the county inspec- 
tor does not choose to recommend, he places the name 
at the bottom of the list, with a remark to that effect 
so as to enable the Inspector General to institute in- 
quiries, if he considers it necessary to do so, as to the 
reason of the man not being recommended by the 
county inspector when he is recommended by his im- 
mediate officer. These lists are sent to head quarters 
and according as vacancies - occur in the various ranks 
in the force, px-omotions of sub-constable to the rank 
of acting constable are effected by the ipse dixit, or 
by the ox-der of the Inspector-General, taking the county 
inspectors’ lists, and on his own responsibility. As 
regards acting constables to constables, they are pro- 
moted in the same mamxer by the Inspector-General 
but when it comes to the promotion of 'a constable to 
the rank of head constable, the men have to undergo 
an examination. One of the most important duties of 
a county inspector, and one for which he is held very 
strictly x-esponsible, is to take care not only that every 
man is on the promotion list who ought to be, but also 
that he is in his proper place on it. 

2955. Now with regard to the promotions from the 
rank of constable to that of head constable, how is that 
managed? — There is a list of constables -kept according 
to seniox-ity, and as their time approaches, a communi- 
cation is made to them that if they think proper to 
attend the examination on such a day, they are to re- 
pox-t themselves at the Castle. Well, an examination 
takes place at the Castle of their literax-y qualifications, 
that is, arithmetic up to a certain-point, orthography, 
dictation and composition, and separate addition. These 
papers, when they ar-e finished, are submitted to a 
board of three superior officers of the force, who having 
examined them proceed to examine the candidates 
next in their police duties, and their knowledge of the 
regulations of the force, and their fitness generally for 
the rank of head constable. 

2956. Is the exanxination carx-ied on by what is 
called a system of papers, or is it viva voce ? — The 
literax-y or literate examination, that is, in anthmetic, 
orthography, dictation and composition, is by a system 
of papers, and the other part of the examination is viva 

2957. Is any intimation of the results of : the ex- 
amination given to the candidates except the fact that 
they have failed ox- succeeded? — After the examination 
is completed, the papex-s are submitted by the board to 
the Inspectox--Genex-al,.who sees the constables, tells 
them who have succeeded and. who have failed, and in- 
variably points out to the men who have failed wherein 
they have failed, and how they have failed. I suppose 
nineteen times out of twenty he tells them in my own 
presence. 

2958. Is a man who has once failed ever offered a 
second chance? — Neither officer nor man who has once 
failed has ever been offered a second chance, ever 
since I had anything to do with these examinations. 

2959. Do you not think that that rule is rather 
stringent ? — I think it is a necessary rule. If every 
man who failed was to come up again we should have 
repeated examinations. 

2960. Will you describe toms the system of favour* 

able record ? — A man obtains a favourable record for 
performing police duty, in which in the opinion of the 
Reward Board to which it is submitted, he has exlib 
bited more tact and more intelligence than can be 
fairly- expected from a commonly intelligent and zealous 
policeman. -do 

2961. Now, how is the Board constituted to which 
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that application is referred? — Usually, whenever they 
are present at head quarters, of the three senior officers 
0 f constabulary next to the Inspector-General, who 
either has to confirm, or otherwise, the proceedings of 
the Board. 

2962. How is the knowledge of the act for winch a 
favourable record is conferred, conveyed to the Board? 

' Sometimes directly by the man’s own. officer who 

wishes to recommend him — sometimes on an applica- 
tion by the man himself, either confirmed or otherwise 
by his county officer. 

J 2963; What is the effect of a favourable record on 
a man’s chance of promotion? — One favourable record 
would have no effect. There is a list called the 
“ special list,” which has been a long time in operation 
in this force, and I fancy that in former years a man 
was placed upon it more or less arbitrarily by the 
•decision of the Inspector-General, but of late years 
•certain rules as regards favourable records have been 
laid down, whereby the men obtain places on this 

^2964. How long has the system of favourable records 
been in operation? — A system of favourable records, 
as such, had been in operation long before I was in the 
force but there have been recent regulations concerning 
them. 

2965. The system has been consolidated, and re- 
duced to order? — Yes, it has been reduced to order, 
•certainly. Here is the section at page 248 of the 
Code “ Section 1078, Special List. The special list 
will be formed on the following principles : — As a 
general rule no member of the force will be placed 
thereon who is deemed ineligible for promotion by the 
county inspector, for reasons assigned by him. In 
cases of unusual importance, or pre-eminent merit, a 
member of the force may be placed on the special list 
at once, and irrespectively of previous records or 
period of service ; but usually the following conditions 



class is given for an act of brave conduct at the risk of life 
in exertions to save life, ordered to be inserted in Section 2 
of the half-yearly sheet of rewards and punishments. This 
record may carry with it a pecuniary reward, and will have 
due weight whenever the interests of the possessor are in- 
volved, except in the case of the special list, where such a 
record does not count. 

“ 1081. All favourable records are decided by a board 
composed of the superior officers of the force,, who carefully 
weigh and consider the merits of each case, and recommend 
to the Inspector- General such as they deem deserving of 
recognition. No application for a record is to be made 
until the case is finally disposed of by legal trial, &c., and 
no such application will be entertained unless furnished 
within three months after disposal. Before recommending 
any man for a favourable record the sub-inspector of the 
district is first to make careful personal inquiry, and ascer- 
tain the true facts of the case, and in framing his report he 
is to set forth the particular part taken by each of the party 
recommended, which is considered deserving of reward. 

’ He is also to read for the party of the station to which the 
candidate for the record belongs, and to all others concerned 
in the case, the statement of the service performed, so that 
full publicity may be given to the facts of the report, and 
that no other deserving member may be deprived of his just 
reward. Where the candidate is a sub-inspector, the 
county inspector will take the opportunity, on his inspection, 
of making this inquiry. U nless the county inspector (where 
a sub-inspector is concerned) or sub-inspector can certify 
on the file his having made this personal inquiry, &c., as 
above directed, no application for a record is to be sub- 
mitted. Officers, before submitting applications for records, 
should be fully satisfied that they are cases deserving of recog- 
nition, as none can be rewarded except where the candidate 
rendered important services ; and where a record in class 1 
is sought for, it must be shown on the file that the candidate 
displayed more detective ability, professional intelligence, 
and energy than is to be expected from a zealous, efficient 
member of his rank to entitle him to this reward. Officers 
will be severely dealt with who mislead the board by recom- 
mending undeserving members, or permit the services of 
subordinates to be appropriated by their superiors for the 
purpose of obtaining records.” 
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will be necessary : — 
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No member of the force will be placed on this list 
who has an unfavourable record within the last two 
years of his service. In official reports the name of 
all special list men will be distinguished by the letter 
(L) after them.” 

There are two classes of records — one is a 
favourable record for police duty — detective duty — 
another is a favourable record for spirited conduct — 
such as exertions at a fire, or stopping a runaway 
horse. In former days men got an immense list of 
these things that were termed favourable records, 
which had not the effect of eliciting his intelligence, 
and that, after all, is the object of these records ; — to 
induce them to do good service, and thus attract them 
on. One of these records — that for spirited conduct, 
is given in the second part of the half-yearly sheet, 
and the other for real police duty or detective duty, 
is the first part of it. One is for evincing great intel- 
ligence and tact, and the other is simply a record for 
personal courage. I may say that these records for 
personal courage have little or no effect in facilitating 
a man’s quick promotion by means of the special list. 
It is intelligence that we want to bring forward. 

2966. What effect have the records for evincing 
intelligence and tact in facilitating a man’s promo- 
tion?-— He gets placed on the special list. 

“ Section 1079. Favourable Records, Class 1, is— The 
favourable records entitling to this distinction must be such 
as have been awarded for good ‘police service,’ ordered to 
be inserted in Section 1 of the half-yearly sheet of Rewards 
and Punishments. 

“ 1080. Favourable Records, Class 2. —A record of this 



2967. Then three favourable records of the first 
class entitle a man to be placed on the special list ? 
—Yes. 

2968. Do all promotions take place from the special 
list ? — By no means. As a general rale no man is 
promoted who is considered ineligible for higher rank 
by his officers. From those who are recommended by 
their officers, the Inspector-General promotes, alter- 
nately, from the special list and the seniority list. 
The great majority of promotions are from the latter, 
there being often no men at all on the special list. 
For the . rank of head constable, all constables con- 
sidered eligible by their respective county inspectors 
undergo a testing examination at head-quarters. 

2969. Do you think this system works well, or is 
there any improvement that you think might be 
made in it?— I have a very decided opinion it does 
work well. I know there are heartburnings on the 
subject. 

2970. Mr. O’Reilly.— Is the system used as a 
general means of testing intelligence and good police 
qualities, or is it used to reward what I may call very 
distinguished services ? — A man may perform a very 
distinguished service, in my opinion, without evincing 
very great tact or great intelligence. It is the tact and 
intelligence that we want, and not so much men doing 
things by simple accident. We endeavour to get the 
intelligence of the force to the front. 

2971. Is it used as a measure of intelligence ? — It is. 
We use the system for the purpose of putting the men 
of the greatest intelligence in the force in places of re- 
sponsibility by quick promotion. 

2972. Lord Monck. — With regard to the promo- 
tions to the rank of head constable, there are some 
things we are told in the Regulations which gives an 
undue advantage to a county inspector’s clerk?— It 
gives an advantage, whether it is undue or not is a 
matter of opinion. A county inspector s clerk is 
generally a very first rate man. He must be a good 
penman, and a very intelligent man to do all he has to 
do. His official duties are very onerous and laborious. 
He has not and never can have the same opportunity 

Q 
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of getting favourable records as ordinary policemen, and 
in order to ensure good men 'filling these offices, and 
they are very responsible, onerous, and necessary, 1 
need not say the regulation that has been made in their 
favour in regard to their promotion is fair. I think 
it is necessary that that should be so. 

2973. Now -with respect to the promotions from- the 
rank' Of’ head constable to the rank of sub-inspector 
what have you to say^— They are made prettymuch 
in the same" way as the promotions of constables to be 
head constables, except that, there is a limit as to age. 
A man is not allowed to be examined for his.promotion 
after he has passed: a certain age — I think forty-eight 
years. Then rather higher qualifications, both: literary 
and general qualifications, are required froma man who 
seekstobejan officer than from a man who* seeks promo- 
tion to the rankof head constable from that of constable. 

2974. How are the promotions of sub-inspectors up- 
wards carried on ? 1 mean in different classes of sub- 
inspectors? — There is no examination for the different 
ranks. It is merely by seniority. The duties of the 
three classes are identical. It is not a new office: 

2975. Does not the same system prevail amongst 
' both officers and men with regard to favourable records? 
— Favourable records affect the promotion of officers 
but not precisely in the same way. An officer obtaining 
favourable records to a certain amount, gets twenty- 

, five steps in the seniority list. 

2976. Do you think that is a good system ?— It is 
good in some respects, but I am quite convinced that 
it causes discontent. If you want to tell one man that 
he is more intelligent than another, and therefore he 
shall have quick promotion, you will naturally cause dis- 
content in the minds of those men whom you pass 

2977. Mr. O’Reilly. — Promotion of one man may 
create discontent, but do you think the reasons for giving 
the advantages to one man over another are so clear and 
apparent that their fellows so passed over can see there 
was a sufficient reason for passing them over? — That 
is a question I cannot answer. I have no doubt those 
men do not see there is sufficient reason for passing 
them oyer ; but I mean to state that it is a good thing 
for the public that men of superior intelligence should 
be early promoted. 

2978. Lord Monck. — How are favourable records 
given to officers? — In precisely the same manner as 
they are given to the men. They are. recommended 
by their county inspectors, and their cases gone into 
by a board of superior officers in the Castle, and the 
proceedings of this board are confirmed or otherwise 
on supervision by the Inspector General. 

2979. Are they divided into two classes as in the 
case of the men? — I suppose they would be; but I 
don’t think an officer Would put in a claim for stopping 
a runaway horse. 

2980. Mr. Blackwood. — Do you think that a 
system whereby very often, in consequence' of acci- 
dental circumstances, a man may obtain records, and 
thus be promoted 25 steps over the heads of his 
brother officers, is not calculated to cause discontent? 
— I have tried to make it clear that We avoid acci- 



dental circumstances as much as possible— and that we 
would never give a record for them. The board’s 
great endeavour is to get a: true statement, of the. facts 
and then consider them, without reference to acci’ 
dents. 

2981. Yes, but I mean that an officer may happen 
to be placed in a district where he has .more oppor- 
tunities of obtaining favourable records than a brother 
officer of equal merit but in another district!?— I don’t 
think so. I think it. should be the . object ,o|. every 
officer who wishes to get on in the force, to push ahead 
I always say to them — “ Why do you' stop' in this slow 
place ? Why don’t you go on, and try to get a place 
where you can get records ? ” . 

2982. Can any officer move about to where he 
wishes in the country ?— They can apply for,, and often 
obtain, any station that is vacant. 

2983. Do you think that a pecuniary grant or 
pecuniary reward would be as satisfactory as the 
present system of promoting them by steps ? — I do 
not think it would be as satisfactory to the individual 
officer, as satisfactory to the force, or as conducive 
to the interests of the public. As I said before, oiir 
object is to elicit the intelligence of the men,to get 
young men with great intelligence.promoted as quickly 
as possible, and that is the object of the whole system. 

2984. Lord Mqnck. — I n fact, so far as the dis- 
content in the force is concerned it is likely that the 
discontent will arise from a plan, of selection in any 
case? — Yes, in any case. 

2985. The only thing to be decided in this case is 
whether this is a good mode of applying the principle 
of selection ? — Precisely. 

2986. In addition to these records, and the list 
founded on them, you have, I presume, confidential 
reports from the county and sub inspectors through 
the country with ‘reference to the men under then 
charge? — No; no confidential reports. County inspec- 
tors may, if they think proper, make confidential 
reports. 

2987. Then, do I understand you that this system 
of favourable records is absolutely in the place of 
the system of reports which prevail in the army?— 
Quite so, and more than this — allow .me to say that 
in granting a man a favourable . record for zeal 
and intelligence, we would not have regard to his 
previous character at all. That might affect his 
promotion on the special list. When we are con- 
sidering a man’s claim for a favourable record we 
shut our eyes to his previous character. 

2988. Mr. O’Reilly. — Officers when they . stand 
for promotion, and fail at examination, are not allowed 
a second chance %- — No. 

2989. Are they given any notice when they will 
be called on for examination ? — They, know very well 
by their place on-the list how they stand. 

2990. So that from that fact they ought to hold 
themselves ready for examination? — A man knows 
precisely how he is placed on the list, and when there 
is a vacancy he knows whether he will be called on 
,this month or next month. 

Adjourned. 



November 8, 1872. 
Colonel Hillier further examined. 



2991. ' Lord Monck. — W e got last night as far as 
the promotions, and the mode of carrying them on, 
both with regard to the meD and officers; the next 
matter on Which I wish to trouble you is the subject 
of punishments ; now, in the first instance, I under- 
stand that for minor offences, the county inspectors 
have a right or a power of punishing men in their own 
county up to a certain extent?— Up to a certain ex- 
tent — I think it is 10s. 

2992. Do you think, on the whole, that that power 
is judiciously exercised by the county inspectors, as 
far as your knowledge goes ?— My knowledge is very 
certain on that point, and I think it is ; they send in 



a list of all the punishments theyinflict, which it is my 
particular duty to see are in accordance with the, regu- 
lations. 

2993: We had complaints made to us by some of 
the witnesses, who stated that fines were inflicted by 
the county inspector on the spot, as it wore, when they 
observed the. offence committed, instead of inflicting 
them in the orderly room, .as is done in the army.? — 
The only cases in’ which county inspectors summarily 
inflict fines on the men is when they are on their tour 
of inspection ; they principally consist of: fining Con- 
stables for irregularities in the barrack ; there was 
recently an order issued by the Inspector-General that 
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I„, of tint sort won to be iiffiiffied- by ,i ebirnty 3006. How are the courts of Inquiry copstitiited for 
“Irfor when » »" M» » f potion, imtil e.cl. grade of the service-suppoSe to. pomon oh.rged &lM ^ w , 
f^Lrertainea from thevsab-iaapector of the diatrlct was a sub-constable; a constable. oi- a head constable, 

KTwas an exceptional case— to know whether that how world the court of inquiry be constituted i-It is 
tSSkim habitually in disorder. constituted of two sub-ii»pectors,; theie inayhe mole 

*"2S As I understand from the evidence-we.have c on *oM* M a rule, :■*;» constituted of two si, h- 
t ? Wore us, fine, are almost the. only punishment, I inspectors, excepting the officer preferring the charge 
rfdisratingamnm or discharging a man; you 3007. Who would select the sub-mspectom t-The 
S n inflict ?— It is the only punishment -which, we can county inspector keeps a roster, and lie names the 
Can il-nflict. president, and lie names another officer m the same 

''wist Would jit- be possible 1 to introduce into, the county, and if there is not, another officer available in 
system of punishment based on giving a man that county he conmumcatesmnth the Inspector, 
antiouah duty!— I think not. The system in the General, who communicates with the county inspector 
never to derogate duty hy, assigning duty as of the adjacent-county, and he names another officer. 

8! ™mishment, and. I know this i» a soundsystmn. 3008. Do I understand you to say that there * a 

*CJ The.oircumstances of the police render it im- . rostei kept by the county inspector,, and, the names- of ■ 
nnatsihle I should say, to give that mode of punish- the officers are taken from it as the necessity arises ?— 

P nti— ll should go further, and say that by the law Strictly there ought to he ; - but in _ some cases the 
nftheW we could not do so ; in fact, we have no officers are so few, and the duties they have to dis- 
ric-ht to confine a man to barracks ;, we may confine charge so various, that they take it as conYemenc 
Wm to barrack for the regular drill at the Dep6t, for suits. In a county where there is a large nrnnbei of 
necessary instruction, but we cannot confine him after officers a roster is kept, but m a county wheietl e 
E for any offence; - number of officers is few it is necessarily done as a 

oqq 7 Do you think it would be possible to intro- matter of convemenee. L , . 

JTmr fatigue werk, such as is .adopted 3009. Arc thy finings of those courts efcwW 

in the aimy in substitution of fines 1— Quite possible, ever sent back by the Inspector-General, as the findm 0 

opinion it would he very -undesirable to do of a court martial ?-When the ..Inap^^J, 
so in the constabulary, and it would increase the after reading the evidence, is of .opinion that the find- 
ilreadv "reat difficulty of the constables in maintaining mg of the court is contrary to the evidence, he sends 

Eci line it back, with the request that the officers will reconsider 

9998 "Would you state why you think it would be their verdict. ., 

undesirable ? — Our men have a great objection to 3010. If the officers returned then verdict as it was 
perform menial duties of any description; there is before what is .the result ?— The verdict .stands, 
a erea?obiection on the part of the men to do any- 3011. We. have had it stated here in one oi two 
thin 0 " which they think would be thought of a menial cases that officers were visited witli ascertain amount: 
character • I know of nothing that would render the of punishment for the mode m which they dischai^ed 
service more obnoxious than employing the men in then duties as a court of mquny ; we we * e ° ’ 

meffial duties-in fact it is extremely difficult to find in one or two cases, the officers were summoned up to 
men to occupy the position of officers’ orderlies. Dublin by the Inspector-General to reconsider then 

2999 That answer applies to fatigue duties, but verdict?— No, not to reconsider then verdict, that was 

vflll as to extra drills? — To give men not the reason for which they were summoned to Dublm. 



what do you say as to extra drills?— -To give men 
extra drills, I think, would be an extremely inju- 



: 3012. I am only telling you the statement that was 



dicious thing. It would take them off their regular made to us ?— That is not so. , , . 

S it would . give them physical labour, which 3013. We were told that when they. refused to 
ought to be devoted to the discharge of their duty, change them decision that offiy one haff ^ of then ex- 
and to the public service, and also increase the labour penses would be 2 

and difficulties of the constables in charge of stations, a correct statement ; when officeis have declined to 
" men a man is accused of ! crime, not change their verdict 

such as a county inspector would deal with sum- instruction, as regains then- duty ^ ^t ^ Tn i 
marily, how is he tried-how is the case conducted ? spector-General thinks they to ilte ISd 

— When it is an offence merely against discipline, he the laws of evidence, he 

is charged by the constable with it, and he is called asks them to give an expianatiom as tc ' lease 

os to admit or deny it ; if he admits it, toe parti- which mdsoed them to come to the decision toey did 

Sam SSe cl. art It »p t. bead-quarters So be if he think, that they had acted 

decided sson say ttat ! ' J wollld not be ngilt to 1 toe country to 

30M That is as to how it. is to he dealtiwitot- 
Yes; if he dees not admit it, toe county inspector 

naai an officer, who is to-be the president of the onlydonem extremeon.es. 

court of inquiry ; toe ease is sent up to the Inspector- have been at hod-quarters not more . £“Sem S ' 

General, who signs a warrant to hold a court of cases of that kind have happened, tatS* officers ton 
inquiry to take evidence on oath ; the man is told thoe cases I allude to were sotobviously wrong that the 
what is the nature of the charge that is preferred Inspector-General couldnot hclp.ito. ,,,, 

against him, -when he has an opportunity of stating 3014. There was anothergnevance that TO»d 
what witnesses he requires to attend and give to in reference to those courts ^ 
evidence on his behalf, and the necessary summonses that men were sometimes punished foi the ev 
are issued to secure their attendance. which they give?-If when 

3002. I presume the same process applies both to it is manifest that the court hav^disbeheved the In- 

the men and to the officers *-Yes. spector-General refers io the officers compo^g the 

3003. What is the duty, of the court of inquiry?— court, as they heard the evidence, _ and ihereforerthel 

To investigate the case much in the same way as a best judges, to know if in then-opimonthak evidence 
court martial was the result of ignorance, or the result of what they 

3004. How far- do the duties of a court of inquiry really believed, or given with the 

and a court martial in the army agree ?-They differ the ends of justice; the officers “3”® 
in this respect— by the articles of war a court martial opinion, and m the event of it bemg a S amst ^ e ’ 

is bound to award a punishment according to the lie is only so far punished as removed at ms own ex- 
articles of war, hut the punishment following on pense to another distinct, 
a court. of inquiry is made by toe DtopectoriGeneral, 3015. Mr. 



when he has the evidence before him. 

3005. Just so ; the court of inquiry find the facts 



to be tried by a court of inquiry, is he furnished with 
a list of the witnesses to be . produced against him . 



ouuo. Just so ; the court ot inquiry nna une i<ua» s uso ui mm Z i,„ t- r , 

-They find a verdict of guilty or not guilty ; and the I think not ; he is asked what witnesses he wishes to 



Inspector-General awards the punishment. 



have produced for his defence. 
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November 8. 3016. Do you think it -would be desirable that he 

ColtmdGeor e s ^ 01 ^ ^ ^raished with a list of the witnesses to be 
Hillier 8 produced against him 1 — I see no objection whatever 
to it or to anything that would make those courts of 
inquiry satisfactory to the men generally. 

3017. Lord Monck. — Do you think it would be well 
if the members of the court of inquiry were sworn 1 — 
That is my own private opinion, but I do not think it 
would operate practically one way or the other ; I be- 
lieve that it would give greater confidence to the men 
if the members of the court were sworn. 

3018. Mr. O’Reilly. — Do you think it would be 
desirable that the court should consist of three instead 
of two sub-inspectors ? — I think it would be desirable, 
but it would be extremely inconvenient ; I have seen 
cases where the court has been adjourned for a fort- 
night in consequence of the difficulty of procuring 
officers ; I think it would be impracticable to have three 
officers. 

3019. At presentthe Inspector-Generalhas the power 
as you stated, of sending back the finding of the court 
for revision by its members — in fact, to reverse their 
finding ? — Yes ; directing them to be good enough to 
reconsider their finding, of course without taking ad- 
ditional evidence. 

3020. I see that the Royal Commission on courts- 
martial in the army, alluding to those powers in the 
army, recommended that they should be done away 
with ; do you think any evil results would accrue to 
the service if this power was taken away, as has been 
recommended in the army ? — I think probably there 
would from this fact, that officers ini the army receive 
very careful instruction as to the discharge of their 
duty on courts-martial ; these are held for the most 
part at head-quarters, where large bodies of men are 
assembled, and the evidence must be true evidence one 
way or the other ; the position of the police force is dif- 
ferent, it is scattered in very small detachments over 
the country, in about 1,500 posts, which are for the 
most part commanded by constables ; the same descrip- 
tion of evidence which would be available at the head- 
quarters of a regiment, or where a large body of men 
would be located would not be available under the 
circumstances in which the police are placed ; the only 
witnesses, as a rule, procurable, are the men themselves. 

3021. Don’t you think, however, that when the 
court assembles to reconsider its finding, and when 
no new evidence can be adduced, that that reason 
does not fully apply ? and does not an injury accrue 
from the system that would apply to the court (by 
sending them back the evidence to reconsider their 
finding, with a view to their changing that findin g), 
which, having heard the whole evidence, they felt 
bound to come to on the matter of fact, for after all it 
is a verdict on the fact %■ — No ; I do not think incon- 
venience could result in that way, or that it would be 
a disadvantage to the service, or if it did, the other 
advantages would be so great that it would be counter- 
balanced. 

3022. Lord Monck. — How do those fines which are 
inflicted and approved of by the Inspector-General 
operate against the man — are they recorded? — They 
are strictly recorded ; no matter what the fine is, or 
how small it is, it is sent as an unfavourable record. 

3023. Both the county inspector and the Inspector- 
General’s fines ? — No ; not the county inspector’s 
fines in the first instance. 

3024. There are two classes, as I understand? — 
There are several classes of punishments which count 
differently — a reprimand by a county inspector would 
not count as a record unless followed by a fine some 
short time afterwards — a fine inflicted three or four 
months afterwards ; there is a great anxiety not to blot 
a policeman’s sheet, that is by putting a punishment on 
the man ; a youthful indiscretion, through thoughtless- 
ness, would not necessarily cause the man to suffer, 
but he would be punished by reprimand. 

3025. What number of pecuniary fines imposed by 
the Inspector-General would constitute an unfavour- 
able record ? — One fine by the Inspector-General would 
count. 



3026. No matter what the amount? — No matter 
what the amount, but not one reprimand. 

3027. We have heard the word “ reprimand ” now 
used for the first time ; would you explain how far 
those reprimands exist as punishments being recorded 
against him ? — Every reprimand is recorded against 
the man, but it would not count as an unfavourable 
record ; if a man, for instance, for the first time gets, 
drunk, he would be cautioned or reprimanded, but on 
the second occasion that he got drunk he would be 
punished, and the punishment would constitute an 
unfavourable record. 

3028. I noticed in a great many of those records 
of fines which are published in the half-yearly report 
such entries as these — “Previous conduct very un- 
steady.” “ Previous conduct unsatisfactory” — I p re _ 

sume from that that he had been already punished ? 

I may state that the name of any man who is punished 
by the Inspector-General is placed on a form which 
shows his length of service, the time he has oc- 
cupied his present rank, whether he is married or 
unmarried, with the list of records both favourable 
and unfavourable, and the county inspector’s opinion 
of his previous general conduct ; it is, on consulting all 
these data, his length of sendee, whether he is married 
or unmarried, that the amount of fines is apportioned. 

3029. When those fines which have been inflicted 
by the Inspector-General or the county inspector come 
to be recorded against a man, do they remain against 
his name while he remains in the force ? — They remain,, 
but there are certain regulations which are in opera- 
tion, which by future good conduct, do away with 
them in a great measure. 

3030. Do I understand you to mean that in com- 
paring the records of two men for promotion you 
would select the one who had most favourable records? 
— Promotion is not competitive ; if a man is fit for 
promotion his name is placed on the promotion list ; we 
do not compare the records of two men for promotion.. 

3031. You compare them by putting them on the 
list for promotion? — Yes, the county inspector does. 

3032. In comparing the records of two men for the 
promotion list, do I understand you to say that you 
would give the preference to a man who had no un- 
favourable records as against one who had, but that- 
the man who had unfavourable records against him 
would not be disqualified by their existence if he had 
good conduct to entitle him to be placed on the pro- 
motion list? — Certainly not; if a man is on the 
promotion list and gets drunk, probably his promotion 
would be delayed till he wiped out that offence, but 
then there are men on the list who have half a dozen 
unfavourable records against them ; they would not be 
so high on the promotion list as an equally intelligent 
man without a record, -with equal or somewhat similar 
service ; it is a balancing of the whole conduct and 
career. 

3033. Mr. O’Reilly. — It has been stated that ab- 
sence from barrack after roll-call, no matter for how 
short a period, necessarily involves an unfavourable 
record against a man? — No, not necessarily by any 
means ; absence after tatoo, for however short a time, 
is required by the regulations of the service to be 
reported to the Inspector-General, who, in the case of 
a man whose character was tolerable, and where the 
absence does not exceed an hour, feeling that a punish- 
ment from head-quarters is a more serious thing to that 
man than his offence deserves, directs that the county 
inspector should deal with it. 

3034. Mr. Blackwood. — With regard to the amount 
of fines imposed by the Inspector-General, do you think 
it would be injudicious or detrimental to the force if 
they were not imposed to so high an amount? — That 
is a subject which the Inspector-General has had from 
time to time under his serious consideration, and we 
have both considered it attentively. I agree with him, 
having regard to the discipline of the force and the 
increased price of living, they might be somewhat 
reduced, and they have been accordingly. 

3035. You have a regulation in reference to a man 
being in debt — I forget what is done to him — is he 
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wl ^_. ijaere nothing particular done to him ; tw mounted men to every 

according to the regulations, who gets invtdved mounted ^ $*37 “ „ m ,? , . 



dismissed 3—There 



debt renders himself liable to be dismissed from 
the force, because a man in debt to anyone in the 
locality may be hindered in the proper performance 
nf his duties ; the Inspector-General sometimes gets 
letters from small tradesmen in the village, stating 
that one of the men owes him money, and requesting 
that he would be ordered to pay him ; in that case 
the Inspector-General writes acknowledging the receipt 
of the letter, at the same time he informs the man that 
he has nothing whatever to do with the private affairs 
of the members of the force ; but the matter 



■eferred 

the county inspector, who is directed to inform the 



t if he does not pay his debts, he renders him- 



* Colonel George 

3043. What is the object of attaching those men to Hillier. 
the county inspector and sub-inspector, and what are 
their duties in connexion with them 1— Their principal 
duties are in carrying despatches from one station to 
another on occasions of any outrage taking place — 
carrying news of the outrage to the surrounding sub- 
districts, so that the whole force may be alive as soon 
as possible ; and performing patrol duty in the neigh- 
bourhood of towns on the occasion of fairs and markets 
being held; they are occasionally selected in popular 
tumults in helping the constituted authorities to keep 
the peace; and then they are often employed in dis- 



se lf unfit to remain : 
hardly ever knew a • 



1 ’^ow’e’ been which would appear to be earryhig despatches, do yon 

• n ot think the necessity for them has been done away 






Unfit he is fined £5 which is more than a further to supersede them S-Not so far as you I suppose. 

But if he ^t^pbsolutely puttmg himself in a 

might not be available ; and, moreover, when outrages 
occur, there are communications which it would not 
be safe to send by telegraph. 

3045. Assuming all you say to be the fact, do you 



month’s pay, ■ - * , u » ™ 

position by which he cannot keep out of debt?— Ex- 
cept a man is on the eve of dismissal, and m the hope 
that a serious fine of that description .will have a good 
effect, a fine of £5 is hardly ever now imposed ; m fact, 

I may say that I hardly ever knew an instance m which 
a man is now fined £5 ; sometimes he is fined £4, but 
that is only done in the hope of saving his position in 
the force. , . . 

3037. Mr. O’Reilly. — Have the sub-mspectors at 
present any power of punishing men?— They have 
the power of cautioning and reprimanding them, but 
when it comes to a fine, the power is vested in the 
county inspector, which I consider a wholesome rule. 

3038. Lord Monck. — There is just one other griev- 
ance of a practical character which was brought before us 
by some of the men, and that is the manner m which 
they are obliged to learn the Manual— of course it is 
obvious that he should be acquainted with the Manual, 
as it contains the instructions which he receives for 
the performance of his duty? — The only portions of the 
Manual that the ordinary policeman is bound to be 
acquainted with are those relating to his duties and 
his powers as a policeman, and the means and manner 
in which he is to carry them out ; that is as much for 
his safety and protection as it is for the safety of the 
public ; he should know them for his own protection ; 
and a man of ordinary intelligence ought not to have 
any difficulty in making himself acquainted with them. 

3039. The complaint made to us is that the officers 
are not satisfied with the statement of their duties in 
their own language?— That is a frivolous and groundless 
complaint, to my own knowledge; we would much 
rather that they would give us an intelligent answer 
than reply like a parrot. 

3040. There has been a complaint made to us that 
when a constable goes on duty, he is absolutely held 
responsible for the charge and conduct of all the sub- 
constables who are with him ? — That is not the case ; 
it is absurd for a man to be held responsible for a party 
of men, but when a man goes on duty with another 
man, there are orders given to them that they shall 
not unnecessarily separate. The duties they ordinarily 
discharge on such occasions are paying their mess bills ; 
they go, for instance, into a grocer’s shop, when, on 
paying the shopkeeper their bill, he sometimes gives 



of whiskey, in consequence 



of which a 



order has been issued that the men going on duty 

convinced that the order is 



think that the ordinary means of communication of 
the country — post cars — on the few and rare occasions 
on which you send despatches, might not be sent by a 
policeman on a car 1 — Yes ; but I fear that you cannot 
always get a car ; I know that in some parts of the 
country persons have refused to let us have the use of 
their cars. . 

3046. Your opinion is that in times ot excitement 
those mounted constables are necessary for carrying, 
despatches? — I think so. 

3047. Do you happen to recollect the case ot an 

orderly in Kerry?— Perfectly. . 

3048. He was the only man who was killed during 
the Fenian outbreak ? — Yes. 

3049. Don’t you think a man on a car would have 

had abetter chance of escape on that occasion? — They 
would have killed a man on a car all the same, if in 
uniform. . . 

3050. But if they had sent lnm m plain domes, 
walking, he would not have been so remarkable as he 
would be on a car ?— That is so ; but if you will allowme 
to say so, I think that that is not a very strong argu- 
ment against the mounted men — that one man is shot 
in the discharge of his duty. 

3051. No ; but the argument that you used was that 
those men were useful in times of disturbance ? Yes. 

3052. I gave you that case to show you the fact of 
a man having a policeman’s coat on him drew attention 

to him? It did in that particular instance; but the 

party who obstructed him would have stopped any one 

elS 305 3. We will take it on broader grounds. Do you 
think it is desirable or necessary to keep up a very 
expensive force like this, costing the country some- 
thin" like £40,000 a year, merely for the purpose ot 
making them of use in times of special excitement ?— 
I can answer that question in this way m pointing 
to the value in which these men are held by people 
outside of the constabulary, and who are not, perhaps, 
interested in the increase of their pay— that was the 
case of the magistrates of Belfast the other day— not 
only the magistrates, but the more influential section 
of the community, and the general i" ^rmrtand. and 



not to separate, and I am convinced that the order is ot tne commuini-yj .**T'“*“ ^before the 
not . lA on.,' and if oW.d, a great proportion of IWbm 
e drunkenness now occurring when the 



duty would not take place. If the constable can ex- 
plain satisfactorily that the separation was necessary, 
and that the men got drunk while being so separated, 
he is never punished. The matter is looked into very 
narrowly. • I speak with great confidence on the sub- 
ject, because that is a part of my particular duty in 
connexion with the discipline of the force. 

3041. There is a large force of mounted men in the 
constabulary — I think 380 in all ? — Yes. 

3042. I believe they are distributed in this way — 



authorities that the Belfast force should be i 
by twenty-five mounted men. 

3054. I am now talking of the country generally— 
the practice of distributing those men all over the 
country in ones and twos; I admit that it may be 
right to keep a small force available in the depdt to 
send out to the country when the necessity arises 

a small force in Belfast or Cork ; say about sixty or 
seventy men would do that, whereas we have at present 

a force of 380 men?— I doubt that. 

3055. You admit the principle of the necessity ot 
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November 8. their being assembled in large towns in case of riots, 
Colon elGeorgo but you. do not think that county inspectors and sub- 
TTiiii, r inspectors could dispense with their mounted order- 

lies % — I do think it is a distinct question, because, this 
mounted force belongs to the county ; they are ap- 
portioned and distributed to the county inspector and 
sub-inspector as their orderlies, but they are constantly 
collected in the county town in times of an election or a 
disturbance, and found extremely useful in dealing 
streets when mischievous mobs are assembling. 

3056. Mr. O’Reilly.— T he orderlies are kept dis- 
persed over the country mainly for the purpose of 
being collected together when required ? — Not mainly. 

3057. So far as that argument applies? — -Yes. 

3058. If they are for the purpose of being collected 
together, and used in bodies in times of excitement, or 
employed in exceptional districts for . carrying des- 
patches, would it not be better that they should be 
first kept in hand for the purpose of being sent to 
such places as may require them for such , duty ? ; I 
do not limit the duty? — I think that would be a 
simple matter of calculation, but I doubt if you would 
lessen the expense; the men are all collected in the 
dep6t, in this country, with the exception of, two or 
three other places. That would be all a matter of 
calculation and expense, if you had them collected in 
each town it would increase the expense. Now the 
stabling is found by the officers, but if you are going 
to mass them in head quarters, without having entered 
intothecalculation, Ithink itwould increase the expense. 

3059. I may consider that it is your opinion that 

it would increase the expense 1— Well, I have not 
gone into the expense, but I doubt if it would lessen 
the expense. . 

3060. If the. system was adopted of distributing the 
men in the proportion in which they were reciuired, would 
it not be rational to have such a force as would be 
necessary, and charge it to those places that required 
it, rather than to have a force scattered all over the 
country, in positions where, in the majority of cases, 
they are not required ? — In answer to that question, 

I may say that we come back to the point at which 
we started ; it would be impossible to have the dis- 
position of one force in one county, and another in 
a separate one. 

3061. Lord Monck.— W hat number of mounted 
men have you got in Belfast now ? — I think there are 
eight or ten men only. In the late riot in Belfast, one 
of the first things done was to send for the troop from 
the dep6t, and we could only send twenty-five men. 

3062. Did you get men from the other counties ? — 
We did, but we had to send' them back again, because . 
other people were crying out for them. When a riot 
takes place in Belfast, it is either got up by the 
Orangemen or the Roman Catholic party, and they 
have a want of men in the immediately adjoining coun- 
ties ; at the late riot we had to get men from Tipperary. 

3063. Did you bring men from Tipperary? We 

sent them men from Tipperary. The great advantage 
of the mounted force is, that they are at once available 
to the hands of a magistrate, without having to send 
in a requisition for troops ; they are found very useful 
in preserving the peace, and clearing the streets, as avail- 
able on the instant without a requisition for cavalry. 

3064. Mr. O’Reilly. — L et me ask you, do you 
t h i nk that there is work, ordinary and regular work 
to be done by the mounted orderlies in the majority 
of the stations in Ireland 1—1 do not ; in fact the 
horses have to be exercised, as a rule, but in saying 
that, I do not qualify my answer to your previous 
question. 

3065. Lord Monck. — You say that in the ordinary 
case of & country district, there is not daily work 
for the mounted men, but that they are, on special 
occasions,, required to act together; do you think 
that that necessity might be met by having a troop 
of those men, a small troop, stationed at some 
central points, ready to be sent away when they are 
required?— I think it would be a veiy much better 
plan, irrespective of the duty of carrying despatches. 

3066. Mr. O’Reilly.— Y ou mentioned that one of 
the duties which the mounted ^orderly discharges in 



the country is that of patrolling in the evening of a 
fan or market day, when drunken or; quarrelsome 
people are found on the road ; now is a mounted man 
useful for that , duty?— I will tell you where he k 
more useful than a dismounted man; on such occa- 
sions the dismounted man would probably be in th 
town, but on a large fair or market day, from an early 
hour- in the afternoon, long strings of men and. carts 
are leaving the town, for their respective homes, and 
the mounted man can get over a good deal of ground 
by trotting along the public road, and in that way he 
affords protection to those people, and prevents 
assaults from being committed. 

3067. Is it not impossible for him to get off his horse 
and arrest a drunken man, or to get off and take up 
a man who has committed an assault ? — Of course he 
could not arrest a man, but ten to one he would pre- 
vent by his presence an assault being committed, and 
come to the rescue of people who are being attacked. 

3068. Lord Monck. — There is another matter of a 
kindred subject I wish to ask you a question about- 
each sub-inspector has a mounted orderly, as well as a 

man who is private servant ?— Yes, and a great diffi- 
culty he has in getting him. 

3069. Would it not be better, in your opinion to 
give those officers a money allowance instead of that 
and allow them to get their own servants ? — I think it 
would, and be satisfactory to the officers themselves. 

3070. Mr. O’Reilly. — Would that arrangement, in 
your opinion, damage the efficiency of the force,’ or 
otherwise ? — There is only one point in which it would 
affect the efficiency of the force ; it would bring persons 
outside of the force into connexion with the men in 
the barrack, which, for many obvious reasons, would 
be very undesirable. Suppose that the officer had a 
dishonest man, and that he opened his private drawer 
and examined his papers, there might be an incon- 
venience in that way ; if they got good and honest men 
it would have a good effect, and if they hired dishonest 
people it would have a bad effect. 

3071. Mr. Blackwood.— W ould it not be extremely 
desirable at the present moment, particularly when you 
are suffering from a deficiency of men, that the officers 
should be provided with an allowance to meet the cost 
of a private servant ? — Manifestly, the result of which 
would be that you would at once have the advantage 
of the services of some 300 or 400 men. 

3072. Mr. O’Reilly. — A m I right in saying that 
whilst the private orderlies are supposed to do duty, 
practically they can afford very little additional to the 
strength of the force ? — Practically they are no addition 
to- the force. 

3073. Lord Monck. — Have you formed any idea as 
to what the allowance ought to be ; what do those 
orderlies cost the country now ; the pay is about «£40 
a year each ?- — His pay and his clothes are what the 
country has to find; he generally sleeps in barrack, 
unless the officer finds him accommodation in his own 
apartments. 

307 4. Mr. O’Reilly. — It has been suggested that it 
would be an advantage at the Depot if the canteen were 
managed like the army canteen ; do you think that, 
practicable or desirable ? — I don’t now know what the 
regulations are as to army canteens. 

3075. Could you ascertain the contract prices for 
such articles as meat, milk, and other similar articles 
for some years back?— I will submit the return. 

Return showing the Contract Prices of the under- 
mentioned articles at the Constabulary Depot for 
the last seven years: — 



1866. 1867. 1868. 1869. 1870. 1871. 1872. 




It can scarcely be doubted that the prices of next year 
will be higher than those at present ; and I may add 
that, in my opinion, the rise in price of articles of 
consumption cannot be so well ascertained from con- 
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tracts for large bodies of men as it could be from other intervals ? — I am, in favour of short steps. Increase the 

pay at short intervals. A man will remain in the 

3076. With regard to promotions in the body of the force when he sees a prospect of an increase in a year 
force am I right in thinking that formerly — I don’t or two, whereas he will not do so if he has to remain 
Vnow whether this was not before you were connected eight or nine years. 

ft— there Was a rule that promotions should be 3083. Have you considered whether the increased 
equally divided between Roman Catholics and Protos- cost of living of the police in large towns is so con- 
tauts, but at present the rule is that promotions are sidevably greater than in small towns and country 
ffiven to the deserving men, irrespective of religion? — 1 districts in Ireland, that-the men stationed in the large 
yes and a good' rule it is. towns should have extra pay ?— I would rather not 

3077. Could you furnish a return of the number of have any difference of that kind if it could be avoided, 
men of each’ religion in the different grades of the force I think the men in the large towns have an advantage 
below the rank of officer ?— Returns of this kind are over the people in small' towns and country districts, 
made up at the end- of each year. The latest is dated In the first place they have the advantage of contracts 
31st December, 1871, and gives the following result by messing ten or twelve together, and they get the 

R.C. P. meat cheaper thaii if there were only two or three, and 

First Head Constables . . . . . 38 29 rem ember that 'tlio'ugli' the exact price of provisions 

Se con< I ditt0 • • ■ ■ ; ■ J 333 6 g9 may be cheaper in small than in large towns, when the 

Actiug Constables 373 153 cost of conveyance to remote barracks is taken into ac- 

Sub-Constables . . • • . 6,662 2,503 count the difference is not so considerable. I would 

3078. Lord Monck. — Have you formed in your rather not make any difference in the rates of pay of 
own mind any opinion as to the addition which should the men. 

be made to the pay of the men in the different grades 3084. Mr. Blackwood.— A re you acquainted with 
of the force ? — It is a subject which I have considered, the system under which the allowance is paid to 
and found it surrounded with a good deal Of difficulty, medical men throughout the country for attendance on 
Itmustbe regarded from several points of view. If the constabulary? — lam, and I think it should be 
you want a contented and loyal force you must pay increased. I don’t think, it is enough. It should bo 

the men much more than at present; if you want increased in my opinion to such an extent, as would 

men of the right stamp, and intelligence, and so forth, remove this inconyeniehce. If a man is sent to Belfast 
that is another point to be considered ; and if you ask or any other placet oui) Of his own county or district, 

me what men can live comfortably upon, that is and that he is taken ill, and the medical man is called 

another point of view which is to be taken of the upon to attend him, that - attendance is not in his con- 

subject. Even as the pay is now it is a notorious fact tract, and he may claim what he likes, 

that many of the younger men come into this force, 3085. How would you alter that? — By making a 

and for four or five years save £3, £4, or £5 a year, different contract — make an agreement that the 

and with about £20 in their pocket start for America. medical man should attend on all men of the force 
In apportioning the pay of the force care should be ill in his district, at a certain specified rate. By that 
taken not to offer an inducement to young men to means you would save a great deal of inconvenience, 
enter the' service for a short time and then leave it — 3086. Lord Monck. — Medical men are now bound 

the service should be made sufficiently attractive to to attend the families of the men? — That is in their 
retain them in it. I think the pay of the force should agreement, but in cases of serious illness — such as a bad 
be materially increased. I have gone over with the fever — which requires the constant attendance of the 
Inspector-General the pay of the several grades. medical officer, and where it is not possible to. send the 

3079. Mr. Blackwood.— H aving regard to the fact patient to hospital, an additional allowance is given to 

stated by you that the rate of pay, low as it is, is suf- the physician. rt 

ficient to enable unmarried men to save money, do 3087. Mr. B£ackVood. — I think there used to be 
you think it would be a good plan to increase the pay a medical claims board to which such cases were re- 
in the higher ranks in proportion to the length of ferred? — Probably not such cases as I have mentioned, 
service?— You must look to the recruiting of the I do. not mean to say that some of those cases are 

force and induce men to enter it, and the men in join- not referred to that board ; but as a rule, when a 

ing look more to What they get at the moment than a policeman calls upon the medical officer to attend an 
long way ahead. There are men of penurious habits extremely urgent case of a pauper, when there is no 
who would save money no matter how low the rate' of time to procure a' ticket, ;then the claim for such a case 

pay, by not living as they ought to do. As an instance as that would be referred to the decision Of the board 

of that I may mention that a sub-inspector informed of medical claims. 

me that in a station in a remote district there were 3088. Is tlidr'e ho’ -allowance at present . to the 
foui- or five men who only consumed four or five ; p0nnds surgeon for acting on that medical claims board. I 
of meat in the week. am not clear upon that; 

3080. : Lord MoNCK.— 1 Then I understand you to'say 3089. Do you consider it desirable that an extra 

that, looking at the class from which it is desirable to rate of pay should - be given to a limited number, of 
draw recruits— looking to the mode in which it is de- officers for good'service on retiring from the force ?-r-l 
sirable a policeman should feed himself in order to be think so, it gives the Inspector-General an opportunity 
able to do his work — and looking to the present cost of rewarding deserving officers. -n 

of living, and the increased price of labour in the 3090. We have had a complaint made to us. with 
country— tlie mere fact of a few men being able to regard to the manner- in which the reward fund is dis- 
save from their present pay is not to be taken as a tributed.’ A county -inspector may have paid *90 to 

reason for not giving a sufficient. increase of pay to the the reward fund after twenty-five years service, and 
lower ranks?— Most certainly not. I merely mention he only receives £20 on his retirement? I would 

that circumstance, and I have stated to you the rather y ou would postpone the examination concerning 

various points Of view in : which this subject is to be the reward fund tiritil you hear Sir John Wood ; it is 
regarded. in his hands. The county inspector who gave that 

3081. Mr. O’Reilly. — Do you consider the propor- answer is not quite Correct. In connexion with the 
tion of the rate of pay of the different grades is at reward fund there is a reward board, and when an 
present well laid down, or would yOu increase that Of officer is about to be discharged, there is a memorandum 
the higher or the lower ranks?—! am disposed to upon which is put down the utmost amount to winch 
think that the rates of pay are very fairly laid down ait each rank is entitled. The amount actually awarded 
present. T think the proportion is very fair and good, is determined according to the officers servipe an 

3082. With the view of retaining good men in the freedom from unfavourable records, arid I thick it is 
force would you think that the pay should increase considerably more than £20 for a county mspec or. 
gradually by length of service, or would you prefer The management, however, of the reward fund is, in 
that it should increase by considerable steps at longer the hands of the Inspector-General. 
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William Percival Elgee, esq., examined. 



3091. Lord Monck.— What position are you in ? — 
I am one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Constabulary 
in England. My district is the northern district. I 
have been five years Government Inspector. I was 
eight and a half years chief constable of Lancashire. 

3092. What counties does your district embrace ? — 
The nine northern counties— Northumberland, Cum- 
berland, Westmoreland, Durham, the three ridings of 
Yor k s hir e, Lancashire, Cheshire, Derbyshire, and Not- 
tinghamshire. 

3093. Will you describe to us the organization of 
the police in a single county — beginning with the 
officers, down to the lowest rank of constable? — 
That is, as regards the county police and not the 
borough. Sometimes two counties may be united, 
as in the case of Cumberland and Westmoreland, and 
at the head of each jurisdiction is a .chief officer, who is 
called chief constable. Under him there is an assistant 
chief constable, or a deputy chief constable. There 
is a superintendent at the head of each division. The 
next in rank are inspectors, and sergeants, and the 
constables of several grades. 

3094. Will you tell us how the chief constables are 
appointed ? — The chief constables are elected by the 
magistrates of . the county in quarter sessions 
.assembled. 

3095. From what class do they generally come ? — 
Men who have served as officers in the army or 
navy. 

3096. That is, from outside the force ? — Yes. 

3097. Is the next in command the assistant 1 — The 
deputy is a superintendent. The Act of Parliament 
requires there shall be one superintendent appointed 
deputy. In one or two counties there is a special 
arrangement. 

3098. The effect of that is, I suppose, that the pro- 
motion in the force, up to the rank of deputy or 
assistant inspector, is continued ? — Yes ; in most cases 
they have risen through all the different grades in the 
force in the case of the deputy, but not of the 
-assistant. 

3099. As a matter of fact the superintendents all 
•come from the force? — Yes ; and one of them is 
appointed under the Act deputy. In case anything 
should happen to the chief constable the deputy has 
his powers. 

3100. Mr. O’Reilly. — What are the duties, speak- 
ing generally, of the chief constable ? — All the appoint- 
ments rest with him, subject to the approval of two 
magistrates ; all promotions and dismissals rest with 
him, and the distribution of the constables of the 
several divisions, and the whole of the discipline of 
the force. 

3101. Will you state what are the general duties of 
superintendents? — The county is arranged in police 
divisions, and a superintendent is placed at the head of 
each of these divisions. 

3102. And what are his duties? — His duties are to 
supervise the officers and constables within that divi- 
sion, and see that they do their work on their beats 
properly, and to look after the crime that may take 
place. He has to make inquiries after any robberies 
that may occur, and into the reports marie by con- 
stables, and to attend before the justices and conduct 
cases against prisoners. In fact, he is responsible for 
the working of the police in the district he is superin- 
tendent of. 

3103. Am I right in saying there are in the north 
riding of Yorkshire nine superintendents ? — Yes. 

3104. So there are nine districts? — Yes. 

3105. How many inspectors are there, and what 
are their duties ? — There are seven, and they are 
next in rank to the superintendents. They have 
charge of a section or sub-division of a district, and 
they have to visit the men on their beats, and look 
after the ordinary police duties in their particular 
section or sub-division. They are responsible to the 
superintendents. 

3106. How are the men — sergeants and constables 



— divided ; I mean into how many stations ?— There Ls 
a sergeant placed at the head of each section of the 
men. The sections vary according to the way the 
men lie. Tn some large agricultural districts there 
are few men in a section, but in places where there is 
a large population the men lie closer, and therefore 
there are more men in a section. The sergeant’s duty 
is to visit the men on their beats, and to take charge 
of his particular section. He reports them if they 
misconduct themselves, and in fact he is in immediate 
charge of the section. 

3107. Do men of a section live together? — No not 
generally. 

3108. I do not mean merely live in the same house 
but do they live in the same place. Do they assemble 

together, or are they scattered overthe country? In the 

agricultural districts they are scattered over the county 
In this particular riding in. the town of Whitby, which 
is watched by the county constabulary, I think there are 
twelve or thirteen constables, and they all live in the 
town, some of them in a rented house — a sort of 
barrack. But in the agricultural districts the con- 
stables are distributed over the country, housed in 
cottages or in small station houses where there are one 
or two cells, and they have a certain number of miles 
of road, what is called a beat, to patrol. 

3109. Do I understand that a single constable re- 
sides in a single cottage by himself? — Yes, commonly 
in the agricultural districts, in a cottage sometimes 
rented by the county, where there is a cell or two cells • 
or sometimes in a common cottage rented by himself 
for which he pays the rent, and which does not beloii" 
to the county in any way. 

3110. How often are these men visited by the 
sergeant? — That of course must vary a good deal 
according to the district they are in, but, as a rule I 
should think one might say they are visited once in 
twenty-four hours. In many cases they cannot be. 
It is difficult to say. For instance, in Lancashire, 
where the men lie close they are visited two or three 
times each day, except where the men’s beats are wide, 
and the sergeant cannot visit them so frequently. 

3111. Lord Monck. — Are the men told off in drills 
for duty ? — No, they have a scale of duty. For in- 
stance, take a month. On each day of this month 
they have to leave their stations at a certain hour to 
patrol to a certain time, and the hours generally vary. 
Then to enable the sergeant to visit them they have to 
work up to certain points, and they confer at their 
points. They have what are called conference points, 
and it is the duty of the sergeant to visit them at the 
conference points at uncertain times, so that they form 
a regular net work. Each constable keeps a journal in 
which he records the time he leaves his station, the 
places he goes by, what he does, and if there is any 
irregularity his book is as it were evidence against 
him. I look at these books afterwards. It is a very 
complete system. 

3112. Mr. O’Reilly. — As to the organization and 
general use of the force for the prevention and detec- 
tion of crime, do I understand that the superintendents 
are the persons who, in their own districts, are re- 
sponsible for using it in the best way ? — In all cases, 
if an offence is committed the constable or the sergeant 
of the section makes the first inquiries. Then he 
reports to the superintendent, who, if it is a serious 
offence, makes further inquiries. In case of riot, or a 
probability of disturbance, if the superintendent has 
any idea that such is likely to take place, he reports 
to the chief constable and receives his instructions as 
to sending his own men, or in a bad case of getting 
men from other divisions so as to be prepared for any 
emergency. But in the first place the superintendent 
is responsible for all crimes that take place in his own 
division. He is responsible to the chief constable. 

3113. Now with regard to detective cases and in- 
quiries relative to crime, whether political or social. 
You have had some inquiries into Fenianism and its 
workings. Who is the man who in the first instance 
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should have the duty of taking all the necessary 

, e p S ? Well, the chief constable would be applied 

to and he would as a rule appoint some person, the 
most efficient man in the particular division, or if 
he had a better man at head-quarters or in another 
division he would employ him. 

3114. But the obtaining information on such sub- 

lets ordinarily is a duty the superintendents would 
be expected to perform ? — Yes ; they would be expected 
to be cognizant of anything of that kind in their 
division. . 

3115. As far as your experience enables you to 
• ( ] <re have you found that the men taken from the 
ranks' from which the superintendents are taken 
are well fitted for the discharge of the duty that 
devolves upon them? — Yes; I consider them so. 

3116. Lord Monck. — IVom what class are your 
constables generally recruited? — The agricultural class 

the better description of agricultural labourers in 

the majority of cases. There is an intermixture, but 
we recruit from the agricultural labourers chiefly. 

3117. Do you insist on any standard of educa- 

t j on i Yes, to the extent of being able to read, and 

write legibly. 

3118. Nothing beyond that? — No; but the effect 
of the men keeping books and journals enables 
them to improve themselves wonderfully. I have 
known some men who could scarcely write when 
they first joined, and after a few years in the force 
they would be able to write almost as good a letter as 
I could myself. 

3119. Mr. Blackwood. — I suppose they are ex- 
pected to have some general knowledge of the chief 
Acts of Parliament relating to the cases that may 
come into their hands ? — They have a book of general 
instruction which gives them an idea of the police 
work. , The superintendents are acquainted with the 
chief Acts of Parliament, and they are very competent 
in conducting cases in court. 

3120. Mr. O’Reilly. — In almost all cases of 



counties the superintendents are provided with a 
horse, harness, and cart? — Yes, in every case. 

3121. Would you explain what is the use for 
which the cart is granted? — It is to enable him to 
go about his division and visit his stations, and also 
for the conveyance of prisoners. If a prisoner is to 
be taken before a magistrate and there is no railway 
or other accommodation he is conveyed in that way. 

3122. Does it also convey an additional number 
of constables, if necessary? — Yes, at times. Four 
men can go in it at any time. 

3123. Would your experience induce you to say 
that that is more useful to the force than a class 
of officers above the rank of superintendent, with 
a horse to ride and a mounted orderly to follow 
him? — I think in our own case the carts are more 
useful. When the superintendent goes out at night 
he generally takes a constable with him, who can 
leap out and act if required. 

3124. Have you any mounted men amongst the 
rural constabulary in England in your district? — 
There are some men in the west riding of Yorkshire 
who are a kind of half cavalry, that is, they are 
equipped for riding, and are mounted on occasions 
such as on royal visits. 

3125. They are for mere pageantry? — When there 
are large crowds to keep in order the men are pro- 
vided with horses. 

3126. They are not permanently mounted? — No 
they do not do any ordinary patrol duty on horseback. 

3127. I have here the reports of inspectors of 
counties and boroughs in England for the year 1871, 
and therefore we have the rates of pay and allowances 
for that year. Can you say have they been generally 
changed since that date? — Yery generally; the pay 
has been increased since that. 

3128. Can you give us a general idea how far it 
has been increased? — On the 1st of April, 1872, this 
scale of pay was brought in for Lancashire : — 
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Lancashire Constabulary. 



Chief Constable, 
Assistant do., 
Chief Clerk, . 



Fixed rat 
Do., 



Superintendent, 

Assistant Cierk, 

Inspector, [ 

Sergeant, 

Constable, . . 

Sergeants and Constables, 



On appointment, . 

After 2 years’ service, . 

After further service of 3 years, 

On appointment, . 

After 2 years’ service, . 

After further service of 3 years, 

On appointment, . 

After 2 years’ service, . 

After further service of 3 years, 

On appointment, . 

After 2 years’ service, . 

After further service of 3 years, 

On appointment, . 

After '2 years’ service, . 

After further service of 3 years, 

On appointment, . 

2nd Class, . . . - 

1st Class, . . . , 

After 2 years' service in 1st Class, 
After further service of 3 years, 
Class of merit limited to 15 per cent, 
in the latter rank, 



3 8 
0 2 



600 0 0 
400 0 0 
160 0 0 
190 0 0 
220 0 0 
150 0 0 
170 0 0 
190 0 0 
109 10 0 
118 12 6 
127 15 0 
100 7 6 



60 16 8 
63 17 6 

65 7 11 

66 18 4 



[The witness continued]. — Durham, Cheshire, and the 
West Riding of Yorkshire have got an almost similar 
scale of pay — not the same, but similar. 

3129. Substantially the same? — Yes. 

3130. Then, what allowances are there in addition 
to this pay ? — Clothing and boots, or allowances in lieu 
of boots. 

3131. How are superintendents provided with 
horses, harness, and carts, generally?- — The practice 
varies in different counties. In some counties horses, 
harness, carts &c., are provided by the county, and in 
other counties carts are provided by the county, and 
the superintendent has to provide his own horse and 
keep him. In other counties there is a certain 



allowance given to superintendents who have to pro- 
vide horse and cart and everything. The allowance 
is generally a fixed one of from £60 to £100 a year ; 
that includes travelling expenses and railway ex- 
penses within their own district. If they have to 
go beyond that they are allowed extra. 

3132. Is there generally in the county constabulary 
in your district any lodging allowance ? — No ; They 
are provided with quarters in many cases where 
there are station-houses, and there is a charge made 
for them when they occupy stations. 

3133. Could you state about what the charge is ? — 
2s. a week for a married man, and Is. a week for 
a single man. In some places they are allowed to 
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November 8 . occupy quarters free. In Cumberland and West- 

moreland they are'not charged anything. 

Percival Elgee 3134. Are there any pensions or retiring allow- 
esq. ’ ances given to the constabulary generally?— Yes ; the 

Act of Parliament empowers j ustices in quarter sessions, 
on the recommendation of the chief constable, to grant 
a pension to a constable who has served fifteen years, 
to an amount not exceeding half his pay, and a 
pension not exceeding two-thirds of his pay after 
twenty years’ service, provided he is certified medically 
to be unfit for further service, or is sixty years of age. 
Short of fifteen years’ service, the magistrates, in case 
of sickness, have the power to grant a gratuity. 

3135. Ts there any pension to which they are 
entitled after a certain length of service — any fixed 
length of service ? — They are not absolutely entitled, 
and that is a matter that they feel very sore about at 
the present time. They want to be allowed a pension 
after a fixed period of service. 

3136. In the answers you have given you have 
spoken of the power of giving a pension to men who 
have attained over sixty years of age ? — Yes ; a medical 
certificate is not required in such cases. 

3137. Assuming the jus'tices were disposed to exer- 
cise that power, could they give a pension in any 
shorter period than sixty years of age unless the man 
is shown to be medically unfit ? — Except a man has 
been injured on duty; of course that comes within the 
term medically unfit. 

3138. Lord Monck — A re the men allowed a uni- 
form ? — Yes. 

3139. In addition to their pay ? — Yes ; there is no 
charge made for uniforms or appointments. 

3140. What are the punishments which are used in 
the force ? — The most severe punishment is dismissal, 
and the reduction from one class to another, and then 
fining to the extent of a week’s pay. 

3141. Is a week’s pay the largest fine that can be 
inflicted ?-^Yes ; the Act of Parliament does not em- 
power a watch committee, or a chief constable to levy 
a fine beyond a week’s pay. 



3142. Do you think the limit of a week’s pay is 33 
far as it is desirable that the power of fining should 
go ? — I do think so, because if a heavier fine is inflicted 
it will throw men into debt, and probably they will not 
be able to retrieve themselves afterwards. 

3143. In the case of a man of very bad character 
have you any limit to the number of accumulated fines 

you impose upon him before you dismiss him .? That 

rests entirely on the judgment of the chief constable. 

3144. But, as a matter of practice, do you know if 
any rule of that kind prevails? — No, they have not 
any .fixed rule of that kind ; it depends much upon 

' the man. 

'3145. As a matter of fact, do they find any difficulty 

in keeping up the establishment of the police force ? 

Great difficulty lately. I have never known so much 
difficulty as within the last twelve months. 

3146. Mr. Blackwood. — To what do you attribute 

that? — To labour being so plentiful, at high wages 

every description of labour. The men can get high 
wages and short hours. 

3147. Is that the cause through the whole of your 
district ? — Yes. 

3148. Mr. O’Reilly. — Do you know whether in 
the police force of the different districts wliich you 
superintend there is any considerable number of men 
who have come from Ireland to join the force? — In 
Liverpool a good many Irishmen join the borough 
police force, and some of them join the Lancashire force. 

3149. Lord Monck.- — Have you any means of know- 
ing whether these men have come from the Irish 
police ? — There are men who have joined from the Irish 
police. 

3150. In any number ? — I did not say any consider- 
able number, but I know they have from time to time 
applied and have joined.- 

3151. Can you favour us with the rates of pay at 
present in any of the large towns in your district?— 
Yes ; I have here the rates of pay now in operation in 
Manchester and Liverpool. 




City of Manchester Police — Pay and Superannuation Allowances. 



1st Class (after 10 years), 
2nd Class (after 5 years), 
3rd Class (on appointment; 
Inspectors, 

1st Class (after 6 years), 
2nd Class (after 3 years), 
3rd Class (on appointment) 
Sergeants, 

1st Class (after 6 years), 
2nd Class (after 3 years), 
3rd Class (on appointment 
Constables, 

1st Class (after 3 years 
service), . . 

2nd Class (after 2 years 



£97 to £173] 
j £36 to £153 
£75 to £133 



45s. per week. 
42s. 



11s. 3d. to 22s.6d. per ’ 
10s. 6d. to 21s. 

10s. to 20s. 



13s. Ijd. to23s. 4<f. 
12s. ted. to 22s. 
11s. 7 )d. to 20s. 8 d. 



1 Class (on appointment 
and for 6 months). 
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Pay. 



1 Superintendent, Chief, 



£370 per a 
. £280 „ 

In-door, . £260 ., 

Kiver Police, £250 „ 

£170 „ 



11 



1 Chief Clerk, 

1 Accountant Clerk, 

1 Storekeeper, . . 

1 do. Assistant, 

1 do. Detective, 

1 Governor Main Bridewell, 

1 Superintendent Fire Brigade 
1 Inspector do. 

1 Engineer do. 

1 Beadle, 

3 Inspectors, Detective, 
g do. 1st Class, 

16 do. 2nd do. 

3rd do. 
u ,„ uu , 4 th do. 

3 Clerks, 1st Class, 

5 do. 2nd do. 

2 do. 3rd do. 

] i' do. Assistant, 

11 Bridewell Keepers, 

24 dO. • • 

9 Constables, Detective, IstClass, 34s. 

do. 2nd do. 31s. 



4th do. 

5tli do. 

6th do. ' . 
Kiver Police, 



£166 „ 

£250 „ 

£250 „ 

£110 „ 

33s. per week. 
£130 per ann. 
£200 „ 

£200 „ 

£120 „ 

40s. per week. I 
£156 per ai 
£150 
£110 
40s. per 



3 Coxswains do. 



d. per week, 
j- 31 per cent. 
10rf. per week. 
8 <1. per week. 
lOd. per week, 
do. 

31 per cent. 
1CW. per week, 
do. 

' 8<7. per week, 
do. 

Id. per week. 



r Superintendent, 
) Inspector, 



Strength of Fire Brigade, J 

( Constables, 



Total Strength of the Fori 



* Tlicso 148 Firemen are included in the above six ranks of Constables, and 
get 'is. per week additional pay. 

Coxstaiii.es aue Pbomoted from 22s. to 23s. per week after six 
months’ service; to 24s. after two years’; to 25s. after three years’; 
to 26s. after six years’; and to 27s. after nine years’. 

Allowances. — The chief superintendents, in-door superintendent, 
three superintendents, superintendent and inspector of fire brigade, 
governor of main bridewell, and the resident bridewell keepers, have 
a free residence in their respective divisions, and at their stations. 
Uniform clotking.is supplied ; but when not worn by constables on 
special duty an allowance is given of 2s. per week, with two pairs 
boots annually. Inspectors and clerks £1 6s. 8(7. annually for boots. 
Superintendents £2 2s. annually for hats and boots. Chief clerk, 
accountant clerk, governor of main bridewell, beadle, storekeeper, and 
detective inspectors £13 per annum, and clerks 2s. per week, in lieu 
of uniform clothing. 

Deductions when Sick. — No deductions from salaried officers. 
The other officers and men, when sick, have two-thirds of their pay 
stopped ; they subscribe, on an average, id. per week to a sick club, 
from which they draw 12s. per week when ill, and in case of death 
£12 for funeral expenses. 

Leave. — Seven days per annum, with pay, to constables, and 
fourteen days to inspectors ; intermediate ranks ten days. Three 
days on the funeral of a near relative, and one day on a constable’s 



Retiring- Allowances from Superannuation. — After fifteen 
years’ service a sum not more than one-lialf nor less than three- 
eighths of average pay. After twenty years' service a sum not more 
than two-thirds nor less than one-lialf of average pay, provided the 
age be not underfifty-two years if below the rank of superintendent, 
and fifty-five of or above that rank. After ten years’ service a sum 
not exceeding three-eighths, nor less than one-fourth, if worn out. 
After five years, gratuity equal to twenty days’ pay for every year's 
service. Men disabled by bodily injuries received in the execution 
of their duty may be allowed an annual sum not exceeding two- 
tliirds. Any officer or constable entitled to superannuation, and 
able and willing to continue in the service, shall, in addition to his 
full pay, be entitled to a yearly sum in proportion to liis pay. 

3152; I see in Liverpool a deduction for superannua- 
tion ?— Yes. 

3153. Mr. O’Reilly. — Is there any deduction made 
from the pay towards the superannuation fund 1 — Yes; 
hot exceeding two and a half per cent, of the pay. It 
18 hot allowed by Act of Parliament to exceed that. 



3154. Do you think with the view of retaining good November 8. 
men in the force it is desirable to make an increase of william 

pay consecutive on short terms of years, or is it desir- Percival Elgee, 

able to have a considerable increase of pay after long esq. 

terms ? — I think it is very desirable to give good pay 

early. If they are kept too long, the men get tired of 

waiting and leave. It is desirable not to biing them 

in on too small a scale and to make the pay progressive 

and not to keep them waiting too long. 

3155. Lord Monck. — I see that in the Liverpool 
constabulary when constables on duty are obliged to 
appear in plain clothes they are made an allowance of 
2s. per week ?— 1 That is in the detective force. 

3156. Is that generally the case amongst the con- 
stabulary wherever they are obliged to appear in plain 
clothes? — The detectives genei-ally speaking, get an 
allowance in lieu of clothing. They are not furnished 
with uniform and they get an allowance in lieu of it ; 
the ordinary constables receive no allowance. 

3157. Have the county police any deductions made 
from their pay when they are sick?— Yes; generally 
speaking the rule is a deduction of Is. a day from their 
pay when they are sick, except they have been hurt 
upon duty and then there is none, and they get medical 
attendance at the expense of the county. 

3158. Mr. O’Reilly.— Do you know how the 
medical attendance is paid by the county 1 — Generally 
the doctor’s bills are paid. Where the men are near 
together there is sometimes an arrangement made and 
an allowance given to the surgeon for attending the 
whole division. 

3159. Have you any idea what that allowance 
amounts to a man? — About 10s. a man per annum. 

3160. Is the doctor expected for that allowance to 
attend the families of the men as well as the men 
themselves? — No, only the men themselves. 

3161. Does he supply medicine ? — Yes. It is not 
generally done, but it is done in some divisions. 

3162. Is there any allowance for superintendents or 
constables when they have to travel a distance or be 
absent on duty ? — Yes, in all cases. 

3163. What is it generally ? — It varies according to 
the rank. The ordinary constable would get about 
2s. 6 d. a night, and the superintendent about 6s., the 
intermediate ranks in proportion. 

3164. Lord Monck. — W ill 2s. 6c?. a night cover 
their expenses ? — I think hardly. 

3165. Mr. Blackwood. — T hen I suppose the saving 
of home expenditure is taken into consideration ? — 

Yes, that is considered, and they do not want to 
encourage men to leave their stations unnecessarily. 

3166. Lord Monck. — I s it the habit in ridings of 
Yorkshire, on occasions of race meetings or assemblies . 
of that kind, to move large bodies of constabulary and 
bring them together ?— Yes ; for instance at the Liver- 
pool meeting in Lancashire and the Doncaster meeting 
in the West Riding. 

3167. On these occasions is there any special allow- 
ance made to them ? — Yes, there is. 

3168. Larger than the ordinary allowance ? — They 
get 2s. 6c?., generally speaking, a day. 

3169. That is the same allowance as would be made 
if they were absent on any other duty ? — Yes. 

3170. There is no special allowance made to meet, 
the increased cost of accommodation on these occasions ? 

— On these occasions the men are brought down on 
the application of the lessee of the race-course, and he 
has to make provision for putting them up, and has 
to pay the extra cost of their travelling. 

3171. Mr. Blackwood. — The Government contri- 
bution of a fourth of the cost of the pay and the 
clothing is not calculated I think at all upon an allow- 
ance such as a travelling allowance? — No. 

3172. It is only on actual pay? — Only on actual 
pay and clothing, and that is contingent on the report 
of the inspector of their being efficient. 

Adjourned. 
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Colonel Sir John Stewart Wood, k.c.b., examined. 



3173. Lord Monck. — You are Inspector-General of 
the Royal Irish Constabulary? — Yes. 

3174. How long have you occupied that position ? — 
A week over seven years and a half. 

3175. I believe, that the constabulary force is con- 
siderably below the strength of the establishment ? — 
They are 951 men below the strength ; there are about 
1,400 vacancies, but if you will allow me to explain, 
the difference between the vacancies and men is this — 
we have 950 men short ; in the counties there is a 
certain number of men by quota ; of course a man can 
resign in a month, while it will take five or six months 
to make a policeman ; here is a return of the number 
of vacancies in each county. — (See Table XIV., Appen- 
dix V.)- You see there are 1,013 vacancies — those are 
the vacancies in counties ; there are in the reserve 359 
vacancies, that makes 1,372 vacancies in counties, but 
when we look at the number of men, we find there are 
347 recruits. The number of candidates in counties 
is, by this return, 62. 

3176. Who have not been passed? — Who had not 
been called up then, but have since — that makes 409, 
which taken from 1,372 leaves 963. 

3177. How long has this deficit in the force existed ? 
—It has been increasing for the last year or two. 

3178. Fix the time definitely in which it has 
been increasing ? — I think within the last year or two 
my vacancies have been increasing — at least ever since ; 
I will show you my vacancies for every month since I 
was appointed Inspector-General ; I always have it by 
me for my own information, and it will answer what 
you require. Here is a list of the vacancies which 
have taken place since I was appointed Inspector- 
General. (See A. in Appendix YI.) 

3179. Have you ever had, since your appointment 
to your present position, the force up to its full estab- 
lishment?— Yes, three or four years ago — within one 
hundred or so. 

3180. Has the present deficiency in the force been 
produced by resignations in any large degree ? — By the 
greater number of resignations, of course. 

3181. I want to know the fact, if those resignations 
have taken place within the last two or three years ? — 
Yes, certainly. 

3182. Are you aware, or can you give us any infor- 
mation as to where the men go when they resign ? — 
The men are well tutored in the force at the school 
here, and they are much sought after in England — so 
much so, that there was a certain police officer in Eng- 
land — I think he belongs to the Staffordshire Consta- 
bulary — who inserted an advertisement in the Irish 
papers calling for recruits for his force. I had a com- 
munication with him on the subject, as I heard there 
were at least fifty men of the force wishing to join 
him ; I told him there was an understanding or rule 
existing between the authorities of the Dublin Metro- 
politan Police and myself, that no man should be 
taken into the force until after his retiring six months 
from the other force, and I hoped that he would carry 
•out that regulation with me, and which I believe he 
■did. 

3183. .You are aware that the pay in the English 
county constabulary force is higher than that of your 
force ? — I am perfectly aware of it ; .whenever. I go to 
-ar.y place, I generally inquire into the regulations of 
the police. 

3184. Is it your belief that the disparity of pay was 
the px-incipal reason which induced the men to go to 
■other bodies ? — Certainly ; out of fifty-seven districts 
which I inspected this year, not less than thirty-three 
of them complained to me about their pay, and out of 
that number only two complained about the punish- 
ments, which I have here to show you. 

3185. When was the present rate of pay of the con- 
stabulary fixed? — In 1866, at the last Commission. 



3186. When was the pay as it stood at that period 
fixed — I mean when was the rate of pay which pre- 
vailed before 1866 fixed? — Will you allow me to put 
in this, which will show the rate of pay that prevailed 
in the force since 1836 : — (See Appendix VII.) 

3187. Is it your opinion that the present rate of pay 
is inadequate for the men in the force? — Yes ; I think 
it is. 

3188- On what is that opinion founded, irrespective 
of the difficulty of getting men ? — I think they con- 
sider they are not paid sufficiently for the work they 
have to perform, and all over Ireland the price of 
things is much greater in towns than what it is in the 
rural districts, and there is not the slightest doubt 
that men who are married and who have families can- 
not live on their present pay. 

3189. Is your opinion founded on the increased cost 
of living of late years ? —Certainly, especially since 
1866. 

3190. Do you’ think it would be a good plan, when 
you mention the cost of living in large towns, to give 
the men a higher scale of pay when they are stationed 
in certain large towns— do you think that that would 
work well? — Will you allow me to explain a difficulty 
concerning that ; the constabulary is a mixed force— 
that is, they have not all the same duties to perform 
—take Belfast and Derry, for instance ; they take 
beat duty, and are in all respects similar to the Dublin 
Metropolitan police force ; they say that they have 
those duties to perform, which undoubtedly are harder 
than the patrol duties, and why not pay them the 
same as the Metropolitan police. If you ask me 
why a. man in a large town should have a greater 
amount of pay than a policeman in the rural districts, 
I would reply, how are you to draw the line ; if you 
put all the men on the same footing as the force in 
Belfast and Derry, and that they had their beat instead 
of their patrol duty, and gave them all the same pay,, 
it would be all right ; but if those men only do the 
duty of rural policemen, I would have a difficulty in 
drawing the line between the two. 

3191. Does the distinction you draw mark the line 
by which you might discriminate between the different 
class of duties to be performed by policemen — would 
you not recommend that in towns where the men had 
beat duty to discharge, they should have additional 
pay ? — Certainly. 

3192. Well, passing aside the duties to be discharged 
in large towns, the police are employed in a variety of 
duties, in connexion with statistics and the census 
returns, quite outside of their duty as peace officers ; 
there has been a good deal of complaint made by 
several of the witnesses who have been examined 
here, that they were not allowed anything for these 
extra duties — do you think they ought to get some- 
thing ? — Certainly. 

3193. Suppose that we agree to recommend an 
increase to the pay of the force, is there any particular 
mode in which you would suggest that it should be 
distributed ; I mean, should it be given evenly for all 
ranks, or would there be any special advantage in 
giving a, larger portion of it to a particular class of 
men, with reference to the period that they have served 
in the force ? — I think, as you are going to increase the 
pay of all ranks, that the greater increase should be in 
the lower ranks, -rather than in the upper ones. The 
two points are — how to get the men, and next, how to 
keep them. 

3194. Suppose we agreed to an increase of pay, 
would you recommend that it should be distributed 
equally over the various classes of constables? — I should, 
fix a sum for the lower class, and as years go on- 
say four, eight, fourteen, and twenty years— I should 
add so much to each class ; that is, if you began at 
17s. or 18s., I would add to the pay of a man who 
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, • hteen or twenty years’ service, because the 
i j • a man is in the force, the more likely he is to 
v Carried, a nd as they have families, with length 
of servicCan addition of pay would enable them to 
lire 



? tl95 If we adopted your proposal, do you think 
,J re w 'ould be any difficulty in apportioning the in- 
Le on the basis of greater frequency of. increment 
1-th m-eater length of service?— If you would ask me 
Lt would be the proper time to give an increase, in 
S» tie fb™, I would say, 
®L the increase at four, eight, fourteen, and twenty 
fL. ■ service; I find that most of the young men in 
IL present day, after four or five years’ service, go to 
America or to the colonies ; alter three or four years 
prvice there is a sort of restlessness amongst the men, 

Za they look out for better payment for labour, and 
lev frequently transfer their services to some police 
force in England ; I know they do not go in such large 
numbers into the Metropolitan police force. 

3196. We have been heretofore talking. about tlie 
mT of the men of the lower grades— do the same 
remarks apply to the county inspectors and sub-inspec- 
tars 1— The last Commission did not raise then- salaiy 
at all, and I really believe they ought to have an 

“ 3^97;' Which class 1— The sub-inspectors and the 
county inspectors. 

3198. We have heard a good deal from all ranks as 
to the deterioration in the class of the recruits that 
you now get. Do you consider that this is the case ? 
There is not the slightest doubt about that. 

3199. In what respect? — As compared with the 
men who used to enter the force in former days ; they 
were in some instance? gentlemen’s sons, and the sons 
of small farmers. 

3200. Mr. O’Reilly. — Who entered the ranks f — 

Yes"; that is only from hearsay, but in confirmation of 
what I have heard, I may mention that many of those 
were gentlemen’s sons, and at present there are many 
of the men in the force who are farm labourers, and 
that class of people, and very few of them the sons of 
farmers, of which the force was principally made up m 
those days that I am speaking of. . 

3201. Do you detect any diminution m the effi- 
ciency with which the business of the force is con- 
ducted, in consequence of that — is the police duty of 
the country as well performed now as it was in the 
period of which you speak?— I have Dr. Hancock’s 
statistical book, in which it is shown that the efficiency 
of the police force has been considerably increased of 
late years, and there is a greater percentage in the 
detection of crime of late years in Ireland than there 
has been in England. 

3202. Lord Monck. — Then the inference one would 
draw from that fact would be that the deterioration 
-of the class from which the men were taken lias 
not interfered with the efficiency of the force?— Not 
as regards the detection of crime, but when you look 
for men to take positions in the upper ranks, you 
have not as good men now, as you had then. 

3203. Mr. Blackwood.— It has been suggested that 
good-conduct pay, after a certain number of years’ ser- 
vice, would be an inducement to well-behaved men to 
remain in the force? — Formerly such was the case ; it 
was considered by the late Commission very fully, but 
it was thought better to put it on the scale of pay as it 
is at 



police ; — there has been a complaint made by all the November 15: 
witnesses that the allowances of every sort were very CoIonel sir 
inadequate ; I will go through each, and ask you what , Tolm Stewart 
is your opinion in reference to them. They first com- Wood, k.c.b. 
plain of the insufficiency of the allowance for fuel and 
lio-lit 1— The allowance is 8s. id. a month, or £5 a year, 
and I submitted to the Treasury on behalf of the force, 
in consequence of the present high price of coals, that 
the allowance should be nearly doubled, and certainly 
£5 a year is not sufficient. (See Appendix II.) 

3208. That is only, as I understand, to provide a 
fire for the man on guard— only to warm the man on 
duty ? — It is for cooking purposes, and also to provide 
a fire for the man on duty. 

3209. Do you think it is inadequate, without refer- 
ence to the extraordinary rise in the price of coal? 

Well, I thought of that before the rise ; there were 
certain things which struck me before the ) 



certain tilings wnicn swuok me “ 

place which they had reason to complain ot, and that 
is one of them. 

3210. Mr. Blackwood. — Do you not think that an 
arrangement might be made by which the police bar- 
racks might be supplied with fuel by the Government, 
instead of making a money allowance to the men?— 
That is a question that does not come under my imme- 
diate consideration ; that is a matter which belongs to 
the receiver’s department, but considering that there 
are 1,600 police barracks in the country, I thmk it 
would be very difficult to do so. 

3211. Mr. O’Reilly.— Do you think it would be a 

crood arrangement if the constabulary barracks were 
°iven either a regulated allowance of fuel, to be sup- 
plied by the army contractor, or a money allowance, 
calculated on the military contract price of fuel m the 
district? — Yes, I think that would be a good thing it 
it could be done. , . 

3212. Lord Monck. — There was another complaint 
made to us by the men, that they have an allowance 
for making up their clothes which is madequate ?— It 
is inadequate ; the men at the Depot complained to me 
about this the other day, and the contractor said lie 
would not make the clothes for the sum allowed, and 
I advertised, but I could not get anyone to do the work 
for the money, in consequence of which I was obliged 
to give the amount that was demanded. This applies 
to the Depot, and not to counties. 

3213. And what was that amount? — For tunics, 
the contractor charged (for Dep6t) 5s. each ; infantry 
trousers, 2s. each ; cavalry trousers, 3s. 6d. each. 1 
be" to recommend the following allowance for the 
making up of clothing in counties Head constables, 
(as at present) 9s. for each tunic, 3s. for each pair ot 
trousers, 3s. IOcL for each pair of overalls or cavalry 
trousers. For constables and sub-constables, 5s. bd. 
for each tunic, 2s. for each pair of trousers, and 2s. 6 d. 
for each pair of cavalry trousers. 

3214. There was another complaint made by tlie 
constables, that the, had to pay tor their chevrons t— 
Yes that is a matter that was before the Commis- 
sion on a former occasion. I do not think the Trea- 
sury would pay large sums for their chevrons. 

3215. Is it not as much a part of the man s appoint- 
ments as any other part of his dress— his belts, for 
instance?— Yes, but I do not thmk the Government 
should be called upon to pay such a large sum tor 
gold chevrons, and I am afraid the men would not 
like cloth chevrons. 



at present. 

3204. Do you agree with that decision ? — Y es ; 1. 
think if the scale of pay goes on increasing from a cer- 
tain number of years to a certain number of years, 
it is better than granting good-conduct pay. 

3205. Do you consider that the gradual increase ot 
pay is more practical than giving good-service pay, only 
under another name? — For long service, not good 
conduct. 

3206. Lord Monck.—' Why are the men in Belfast 
and Derry subject to the exceptional system ot beat 
duty ?— By Act of Parliament ; there are two separate 
Acts of Parliament for those towns. 

3207. Now we come to the allowances of the 



ke clotn c/tew ons. 

3216. Mr. Blackwood. — But they are obliged to 
have them? — They are obliged to have them. 

3217 Do you think that it tends to cause dissatis- 
faction amongst the men of the force, when they find 
themselves called upon to make some payments out ot 
their pay for articles which they are required by the 
service to have?— Yes, I think it does. 

3218. Complaints have been made that no allowance 
is oiven to provide them with boots, as is the case 
in the London -Metropolitan police, and in all the 
English county police ; and it seems to be speciahy 
felt in connexion with beat duties which they have to 
perform in certain towns? — I am aware that they have 
made complaints on that point. 
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November 15. 3219. What is your opinion on that question? — My 

Colonel Sir opinion is, in consideration of having to perform those 
John Stewart duties, they have not an allowance for two pairs of 
Wood; k.c.b. boots in the year. Some say that as other consta- 
bulary forces have it, they should have an allowance 
for them, which would be an increase of pay, of 
course ; I know that they grumble a good deal about 
it, and I cannot defend it ; and besides, it makes 
the men discontented. 

3220. Lord Monck. — With regard to travelling on 
duty, there are different extras allowed. There is a 
good deal of complaint made on that subject, especially 
with regard to the allowance for remaining out for the 
night 1— Yes ; they get 9 <?. for ten hours. I had it in- 
creased last year by the Treasury from 6 d. to 9 d. 

3221. Mr. O’Reilly. — On what do you consider 
the allowance for being absent for ten hours, based 
—I mean, what expense is it supposed to meet ? — 
When a man is away from his barrack on duty, to get 
his breakfast and dinner. It makes up the difference 
in the expense he would be at for his meals when he 
is away from his barrack. • 

3222. Do you think that 9 d. would do that, even 
nearly ? — -Certainly not, but it goes towards it. 

3223. What would you think would represent the 
actual sum which the man loses by not eating those two 
meals you speak of at home?— I would say about that, 
or Is. In this way — instead of his getting his breakfast 
in his barrack, he starts; I will say, about six or 
seven o’clock in the morning, he would have to get 
his breakfast out ; I think that would make a clear 
difference of id. or 5 d . ; and also, if a man is out for 
ten hours, he will have to get a dinner. If you give 
him a dinner, I think wherever the man is, it costs 
him so much dearer than it would if he was in his 
barrack— 5d. or 6 d. dearer; his getting his dinner 
there will cost him that amount more than it would 
cost him in messing in barrack. 

3224. It appeal’s that the cost of messing to a man 
in his barrack, for breakfast and dinner, is a little over 
Is. a day ?— The general average brings it up to about 
•£1 15s. a month. (See Appendix IX.) 

3225. It has been stated to us that a man of the 
class of the constabulary cannot get his dinner in Ire- 
land for less than 2s. nor his breakfast for less than 
Is., these being the least payments which are made at 
present by such persons as herds travelling through 
the country ■with cattle. Would not that represent 
the extra cost the man would have to meet above 
what he saves by not being in messing ? — I understand 
from you that a cattle-dealer cannot get his breakfast 
for less than Is. and his dinner for 2s. ? 

3226. So it has been stated to us ? — Having con- 
sidered that matter I do not think they are exactly 
analagous cases, but I think, that a man absent for 
ten hours should have Is. a day extra. 

3227. Lord Monck. — Now, taking the case of a 
man who is obliged to be absent at- night, would you 
not place him on the same footing as the herd of whom 
Mr. O’Reilly has spoken'? — Yes. 

3228. Wouldn’t that be . a fail- scale by which to 
calculate the allowance ?— Yes.. . Ordinarily, a head 
constable gets Is. 9 d. per night for extra pay, and a 
constable Is. The extra pay .'per night for attending 
assizes is for a head constable, 2s;, and a .constable 
Is. 6c?. 

3229. Mr. Blackwood. — Is not .the extra pay of a 
head constable at assizes and quarter sessions 3s. per 
night? — When on duty at assizes or quarter sessions a 
head constable gets 2s., and: a constable Is. 6c?. per 
night, extra pay ; but when on prosecutions they get 3s. 
and 2s. 6 c?. 

3230. Lord Monck. — Would you kindly put in the 
scale of extra pay and allowances which you think 
would fairly meet the different cases:? — Yes. I think 

the following would be a fair scale of allowances : A 

head constable to receive 3s. per night absent upon 
duty ; constables, acting, and sub-constables, 2s. per 
night. When absent from their; station for ten con- 
secutive hours, half of the -above mentioned allowance 
for ranks ought to be granted, viz., head constables, 



Is. 6c?.; constables, &c., Is. Men employed upon 
detective duty in England should be paid the same as 
the Dublin Metropolitan police. With regard to th 
marching money or mileage, a head constable should 
have 2d. instead of l|c?. a mile, and other constables 
l£<f. instead of Id. a mile. It is only in certain cases 
mileage is granted, vide page 390 of the Code 
A. in Appendix VIII.) v ^ 

3231. What is the present rate per mile generally 
through Ireland for travelling on outside cars ?— The 
general rate is 6c?. a mile, but in many cases you will 
not get a car for less than 8 c?. a mile. 

3232. Mr. O’Reilly.— I s it the fact that when the 
police are sent in exceptional cases to certain districts 
of Ireland, such as the case of the anniversary dis_ 
turbances in the North, or serious riots elsewhere 
that they frequently are put to great expense which is. 
not covered by the ordinary travelling allowances?—.. 
Yes. 

3233. Do you think it would be right that a dis- 
cretion should be given to the Inspector-General in 
such exceptional cases of allowing the actual expenses 
out of pocket ? — -I think that the l'esponsibility of 
increasing the regulated sums should not rest with the 
Inspector-General, but that he ought to recommend 
any sum which was in excess of the scale laid down • 
and I think that the approval of the recommendation 
should be left to the Lord Lieutenant. 

3234. Lord Monck. — There are two small matters 
that have been brought before, us about which I wish 
to ask you— one is with regard to the allowance for 
stationery, which it is said is too low ? — A great deal 
of writing has been put upon the police force, and I 
think the stationery allowance ought to be increased. 

3235. Mr. Blackwood. — Do you think if it were 
raised from 2s. to 2s. 6c?. in the case of head constables, 
and from Gd. to 9c?. per month in the case of constables’ 
that it would meet the necessities of the case ?— The 
head constables and constables receive but 6c?. a month 
for stationery, but I would give Is. to head and other- 
constables in charge of stations. 

3236. Loi-d Monck.— T he other small matter to 
which I refer is in regard to offices for the sub-inspectors. 
They have no allowance for an office, and county- 
inspectors have. Do you think the sub-inspectors 
require it? — -I think that, generally, a sub-inspector 
can have an office in the barracks, and it is better to 
have it in the barracks than outside it. 

3237. The only other matter connected with allow- 
ances is in regard to forage. At the present rate of 
forage do you think the allowance is adequate 1 — I had, 
on one or two occasions, since I have been Inspector- 
General, to apply to the Treasury to have some larger 
allowance granted. The rate allowed — 2s. — will not 
feed a horse, and this allowance is supposed to cover 
the expenses of farriery, and in many cases the rent of 
stabling. I know that in this country it costs me 
more than it did in England to feed' horses. 

3238. Has the allowance been raised in your time? 
— No. It has not been raised from the first I think. 

I was told by an officer, not long ago, that he could 
feed a horse on £10 down in Kerry about nineteen 
years ago, but that it now takes £32. 

3239. Now, to come to the question of promotions. 
AVe will begin at the time when the men are first pro- 
moted. W e have heard a great deal from many of 
the witnesses with regard to the system of favourable 
records. As I understand, the promotion of the men 
up to the rank of head constable is , earned on by a 
combined application of the principles of seniority and 
selection ?— Yes, by a self-acting selection. 

3240. The mode in which the selection is applied is 
by a system of favourable records ? — Yes— granted by 
a board of officers, not by me. 

3241 . But approved by. you? — Yes; every case 
comes before me. 

3242. How is a favourable record obtained l — When 
a man conceives .that he has done anything in excess 
of what is expected from an efficient and zealous policer 
man, he lays his case in writing before his officer, who 
inquires into it ; and if he considers that some notice 
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should be taken of it, be transmits it in the same way 
to bis countv inspector, who, with his written opinion 
upon the form, forwards it to me. It is then laid 
before a Board of Officers at head-quarters, who 
decide whether it is of. sufficient importance to give 
-the man a favourable' record. The case is also brought 
to me by one of the officers, and on examining into it 
I either concur in the decision or not. 

3243. Suppose we take the case of a head constable, 
or constable, or sub-constable — has the sub-inspector 
. j^jjt in the first instance to say, “ This is a thing 
that ought not to be sent forward," or may a man 
send it forward with or without his approval ? — If a 
man considers that the officer has taken a wrong view 
of the case, and states it, he is obliged to forward it. 
To show how particular - I am about these favourable 
records I will read to you a passage under the head 
of “ Rewards for good police duty,” if you allow me. 

3244. Yes, certainly 1 — It is this : — 

“it bavin" come to my knowledge that a certain degree 
of dissatisfaction exists amongst many of the sub-constables 
in the force from their exertions being, as they think, not 
sufficiently put forward, or altogether omitted in reports of 
t detection of crime,’ forwarded for the consideration of the 
Reward Board — that is to say, in cases in which the detec- 
tion originated with themselves, either from their knowledge 
of suspicious characters, or from information first received 
by them, while the favourable records resulting therefrom 
have been reaped wholly by their superiors, it is my direc- 
tion that county and sub-inspectors will, at next inspection, 
Tead this paragraph to the men in each barrack, and direct 
the constables when reporting a case intended for the con- 
sideration of the Reward Board, to state the whole of the 
circumstances which led to the detection, and if it arose 
from information received by him, or from the superior in- 
telligence or activity of a junior member of the force, his 
name is to be mentioned in order to his duly participating 
in whatever reward may be made by the Board. This is the 
more called for because it is often even more difficult to pro- 
cure useful information than to follow it up when obtained. 
Officers will therefore be held responsible that when forward- 
ing through their county inspector statements respecting the 
performance of good police service, the services performed 
by every member of the force in connexion therewith shall 
be specified ; and if any member of the force feels aggrieved 
at his name having been omitted from such statement, he 
should respectfully address, through the usual channel, his 
county inspector, who will inquire into the case, and give 
his opinion, and submit it to head-quarters.” 

3245. Mr. Blackwood. — Do you think that the 
system of favourable records is at all open to the ob- 
jection that men may occasionally obtain records in 
consequence of the exceptional circumstances of a 
county, while equally good men, who perform their 
ordinary duties with intelligence and assiduity, may 
never obtain a record at all ? — In my opinion, in the 
course of four or five years opportunities will occur 
at almost every station where a favourable record may 
be had. 

3246. ~'Lt)r(TMoN'CK,—As I understood from Colonel 
Hillier, the conferring, of a favourable record is not 
determined by the gravity of the offence, but by the 
intelligence shown in detecting it? — It is the intelli- 
gence displayed for which the record is given. 

3247. Now, with regard to the officers, I think there 
is even a stronger case. Officers, I understand, may 
apply to be moved from place to place ? — Whenever 
there is an opportunity of a hard station being disposed 
of it is given to the senior officer applying. 

3248. Is the special list for promotion formed ex- 
clusively of men who have obtained favourable re- 
cords? — Yes, it must be. 

3249. Mr. Blackwood. — Then you think that the 
power which officers have of applying to be stationed 
in districts where opportunities occur for obtaining 
favourable records completely meets the objection that 
has been brought before us that a man may for want 
of favourable record be actually sinking in his grade 
every time that another man is promoted twenty-five 
steps instead of gradually rising? — I think in the 
course of his service every man has an opportunity of 
getting favourable records. 

3250. Lord MoNck. — Now, when you came to 
the rank of head constable you have got an examina- 



tion? — -Yes, the examination is before three officers at Kovembev i 5. 
head-quarters. 

3251. Once an officer or man fails at the examina- jo^stowart* 
tion he does not get a second chance? — He does not, \y 00( j i K .o.BV r 
and from this very fact, that we want young men of 

intellect for officers, and I think if a man that has had 
one chance were to come up again a younger man 
below him might say, “ That man has had two chances, 
and I have not had one for promotion.” There have 
been only six or seven officers passed over for promo- 
tion, and eighteen or nineteen head constables passed 
over as unfit for the grade of officers ; and there have 
been ninety-three constables passed over unfit for the 
grade of head constable since 1865. 

3252. There has been a complaint made that there 
is a limitation of age after which a head constable 
cannot be promoted? — Yes ; it was formerly fifty 
years, and I made it forty-eight, and I told a head 
constable that if I had my will I would curtail the age 
to forty-four years, because at forty-eight a man was 
beginning to decline. 

3253. Well, among the constables there have been 
complaints made that the county inspectors’ clerks had 
an advantage ? — That has been ever since the force 
was raised in 1836. I have looked into it, and I can- 
not see anything unfair in it. A man must be a con- 
stable, and sixteen years in the service. He must be 
six years a clei’k, and five years in the grade of con- 
stable, and I don’t see anything unfair in their getting 
promotion. They are very intelligent men, and I don’t 
see that the others have any reason to grumble. 

3254. I merely state the complaint, because I don’t 
want to pass over anything without giving you an 
opportunity of explaining it? — Well, I have looked 
into this matter, and I would have checked it if I 
thought it was not right. 

3255. Mr. Blackwood. — Do you not think that 
the fact of a man being sufficiently intelligent to be 
chosen as a county inspector’s clerk would make him 
eligible for promotion in preference to other’s ? — He is 
also examined as others for promotion. 

3256. Mr. O’Reilly. — Is it not also a reason forgiving 
this advantage to county inspector’s clerks, that they, 
by their position, are deprived of the chance of getting 
favourable records ? — Certainly, that is an additional 
reason. 

3257. Mr. Blackwood. — Would you say that the 
work of a county inspector’s clerk is generally more 
severe than that of another member of the force ? — It 
is different. One is bodily work, the other is mental. 

The county inspector’s clerk is also storekeeper, and 
he has to keep all the books, and is in a most influen- 
tial position. He must be regular - , and I should say 
he is not overpaid, if he discharges all .his duties 
faithfully. 

3258. Lord Monck. — Now, with reference to pro- 
motion from the ranks, which is a very important 
question, you have at present one-fourth of the officers 
promoted from the ranks ? — Yes. 

3259. What is your opinion with regard to an ex- 
tension of that proportion ?— I went into that subject 
thoroughly at the former Commission, and I have kept 
it before me ever since I have been Inspector-General. 

I think any alteration in that respect, regarding the 
one in four, would not be for the benefit of the public 
service, and I will give you my reasons if you require 
them. 

3260. Yes, state them ? — In the first place, we want 
intellect in the ranks. An educated mind has cer- 
tainly advantages over an uneducated mind, and more 
so in a police officer, for when constables are brought 
up to the age of forty-four or forty-five they get into a 
kind of system or groove so that if they are called upon 
in an extreme case, they have not the directing power, 
although they may have the detecting power. . I have 
found that to be the case. Another th in g is that no man, 

I should think, could ever be . promoted by saying that 
he is the most favourable man by special records, or 
can become an officer before he is thirty-eight or forty. 

If the promotion is from the ranks, you would have 
elderly men in your junior grades, and, of course, they 
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November 15. would not have as much energy as younger men. More- 
' ~~ over, I have some very good county and sub-inspectors 
JohrTstewart at ' P resent moment who have risen from the ranks ; 

Wood, k.c.b. hut I must take into consideration that at the time 
this force was created there was a very different class 
of men entering it than what they are now ; and from 
the examination of constables and head constables, I 
fear that if there was a greater proportion of officers 
from the ranks, they would not be of such a class as I 
should like to see holding the position of an officer. 
There is another point — that if you make the rank 
common, it would not be considered such a high 
position. 

3261. Or such an object of ambition? — Yes. 

3262. Mr. Blackwood.— You concurred in the re- 
commendation of the last Commission, of which you 
were a member, that the proportion should be in- 
creased ? — Yes ; I believe that was universal. 

3263. Lord Monck. — It has been since earned into 
effect ? — Yes. 

3264. Do you think it would be advisable, consis- 
tently, of course, with the efficiency of the force, to 
reduce the number of sub-inspectors by taking away 
from them a large amount of formal duty, which they 
now get to do in connexion with petty sessions and 
matters of that sort? — No, I do not think so. I have 
given the subject a great deal of consideration. I re- 
duced the number of sub-inspectors by eighteen about 
two years ago, and I think I might reduce them by 
twelve more without upsetting the present system or 
entailing upon the public extra allowances. 

3265. Mr. O’Reilly.- — Why do you think that the 
supervision of the constables in the scattered districts 
of a county could not be performed by a class of head 
constable equivalent to the English superintendent ? — 
As I look upon it, the sub-inspectors are in the same 
position as the superintendents you allude to. 

3266. Why then, if he is in the same position as 
the superintendent, should he be taken from a totally 
different rank, and paid at a totally different rate of 
remuneration? — The constabulary are a differently 
constituted body, and have a greater number of men 
in their districts, and I consider in their case it is 
required that the management and discipline of the 
men should be conducted by a more educated and 
intelligent mind. 

3267. Why do you think that for the management 
and discipline of the Irish constabulary a more edu- 
cated class of men is required than for the management 
and discipline of the English constabulary ? — Because 
there are a great many more duties laid upon the sub- 
inspector of constabulary than on a superintendent in 
England. The English superintendents are not called 
upon to sit on courts of inquiry. I should say the 
Irish sub-inspectors are far superior in making the 
reports required by the Government, and have to com- 
mand and superintend the movements of large bodies 
of armed men. 

3268. Then as to this class of duties which is dis- 
charged by sub-inspectors, and which could not be dis- 
charged by superintendents, I wish to ask you a ques- 
tion. Might they not be discharged by a much smaller 
number of sub-inspectors ? — Generally speaking, no. 
Suppose you have one sub-inspector for two districts — 
that is reducing them by one-half — the sub-inspectors 
are called upon to make reports, to attend courts of 
inquiry, and discharge other important duties which 
they could not do for two districts. 

3269. You mean to perform these duties besides 
their other duties; but I have suggested that the 
ordinary duties, which you have included under the 
head of supervision, might be discharged for them by 
head constables or superintendents ? — Of course in that 
case you could do with fewer sub-inspectors. 

3270. .1 understand you to say there are some duties 
the superintendent cannot do, , such as attending courts 
of inquiry; but putting those aside, if we relieve the 
sub-inspectors of some of the common duties that are 
required from them, and place them upon other officers, 
could you not lessen the number of sub-inspectors ? — 
Yes, certainly. 



3271. Let me take an individual instance. Ther 
are now, I think, in Belfast one officer with the rank 
of county inspector, and four sub-inspectors. Assum 
ing that the ordinary duties of these gentlemen, were 
performed by superintendents, would not a less' ninn 
ber of officers of the class of sub-inspector be sufficient 
to discharge the duties ? — You are speaking of Belfast 
but you ask me whether T could not do with less subl 
inspectors in the force. In the particular case yon 
have mentioned you could not do without four sub. 
inspectors. 

3272. Lord Monck. — That is owing to the peculiar 
circumstances of Belfast ? — Yes. I was obliged to in 
crease them there, after having tried a reduction. 

327 3. You require a large body of men there ? Yes 

a very large body of men. 

3274. Mr. O’Reilly. — Let me take an ordinary 
sized county, say the one with which I am best ac- 
quainted, the county of Louth. How many sub- 
inspectors have you at present in the county of Louth? 
— Four, and the county inspector - . 

3275. If the ordinary duties of supervision of the 5 
police at the different stations, attendance at petty 
sessions, and such like duties, were discharged by a 
class of head constables, equivalent to the English 
superintendents, could the severer duties of the county 
be discharged by a county inspector and one or two 
sub-inspectors, who should be enabled to travel 
through the county as required in the discharge of 
their duties ? — Well, in the county of Louth, if I were 
asked would two sub-inspectors be sufficient for the 
supervision of certain duties, provided they had the 
means of locomotion, I would say yes. But this 
would necessitate a change in the system throughout 
the whole of Ireland, and it would be a subject well 
worthy of considering what sum could be saved by 
the system, and could the duties be equally well per- 
formed, before any change should take place— this 
proposed plan would manifestly entail a large increase 
in the allowances. 

3276. If such a system were adopted, and thereby 
greater promotion held out, and greater scope for am- 
bition offered to educated and superior men in the body 
of the force, do you think it probable that that class of 
men whom you say formerly entered the force might 
again be found more largely in its ranks? — I cannot 
see my way to say that it would be the means of 
attracting a better class of men, from the very fact 
that it must take years before they could come to 
such a position. I do not think it would attract them. 

3277. Mr. Blackwood. — Am I right in supposing 
that the promotion of the men is general throughout 
the whole force, or are they promoted in their own 
district without regard to the force at large ? — The 
promotion, as far as constables, goes through their 
own counties. After that constables are put into the 
general list, and they are promoted by seniority. The 
general list has nothing to do, ■with the counties. 

3278. My reason in asking you is this; there has 
been a special complaint made with regard to the 
force stationed in Belfast, that owing to the small 
number of constables there, in proportion to the 
exceptionally large number of men stationed there 

• since 1864, the promotion to the rank of constable 
is particularly slow? — The promotion of the men 
in Belfast is not the same as in the rural districts 
from this very fact, that in no police force is there so 
great a proportion of constables to the sub-constables 
as in the Irish Constabulary. It was remarked upon 
by the last Commission, and it is necessary that it 
should be so, from the very fact that in every sub- 
district you have one constable and four sub-constables. 
In Belfast you lower the grade of a constable by put- 
ting him on beat duty. I wrote to the town inspec- 
tor of Belfast some months ago on the subject. Of 
course I do not think we could have the same pro- 
portion of constables to sub-constables as in rural 
districts. 

3279. But does not that prevent the men of Belfast 
from arriving as soon at the position of constable (and 
thereby becoming eligible for promotion to a higher 
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•auk) as the men stationed throughout the country, and 
olace them at a disadvantage 1 — I have not examined 
the different promotion returns. It would have the 
effect of doing so, but I think there is very little 
difference. The subject shall receive my considera- 
tion. To meet this, the men, as I have already re- 
commended, should be better paid when they have 
beat duty to perform. 

3280. Mr. O’Reilly. — I see that in 1866 you ex- 
pressed an opinion that at least one-third of the then 
number of sub-inspectors, 268, might be done away 
with. The total reduction since that period has, I 
think, been eighteen 1 — Yes. 

3281. Do you still hold the opinion you held in 

1866 ? No. I have reduced them by eighteen, and 

if I were pressed I could do away with twelve more. 

3282. Lord Monck. — Now we go to the subjects of 
retirement and pensions. We have had a very gene- 
ral application from men of all ranks to recommend 
that the service should be limited ; that is, that they 
should have a right to retii'e after twenty-five or thirty 
years’ service? — My opinion is, it is better to have a 
limited service, that would prevent a great deal of 
trouble and annoyance to me from malingerers. 

3283. There was a general complaint made of the 
delay that occurs in getting a man liis retirement 
when he applies for it! — Yes ; at this present moment 
there are on the medical board list about 320 names. 
It has been the endeavour ever since the force was 
established for men after twenty-eight or twenty-nine 
years’ service to begin to find some imperceptible disease. 
They try if possible to get out at thirty years’ service. 
When they become ill they are reported and sent up to 
the surgeon of the force, and if he thinks they ought 
not to be discharged at once, they are put upon a cer- 
tain list of light duties. There has been an increase 
until they have reached 320 men. It is not unfrequent 
when men are brought up for discharge before the 
medical board to find them fit for service, and I will 
give you an instance of this kind which occurred 
within the last few days. A constable was reported 
sick, and when he was examined by the surgeon he 
was considered quite fit. He was brought before the 
medical discharge board, composed of three gentle- 
men with whom the surgeon of the force has nothing 
to do. He was reported quite fit for duty. I sent him 
then to the Depot to have him under the charge of the 
surgeon, to ascertain whether there could be any 
mistake amongst the medical men. It was reported 
that there was nothing the matter with him. I 
ordered him to do. his duties. It was reported to me 
that he tumbled down on parade and would not move. 
I called upon the surgeon for another report, and as 
the man was pronounced fit for duty, I dismissed him 
a couple of days ago. 

3284. All these difficulties would, of course, be got 
rid of if you had a limited period of retirement? — 
Certainly. 

3285. As a matter of fact I gather from what you 
have stated that you really get very little good service 
out of a man after twenty-five or thirty years? — Very 
little after twenty-eight. That is generally speaking. 
I have some very good men at that age. 

3286. Lord Monck. — Now we come to the question 
of punishment. There are, as I understand, only three 
descriptions of punishment in force — dismissal, dis- 
rating, and fines. These are the three modes of punish- 
ment?— Yes. 

3287. The peculiar circumstances of the force I 
presume do not leave room for any other kind of 
punishment? — Certainly not. 

3288. You cannot give a man fatigue duty ? — No ; 
I am always against duties being made a punishment. 
An officer did some years ago, I understand, order a 
man on extra guard, and he was told it was better to 
leave that alone, and that it was not one of the legal 
punishments in the force. 

3289. The county inspector has the power of fining 
to the extent of, 10s. ?— Yes. 

3290. And you limit your fines to £5 ? — Yes, by 
Act of Parliament. 



3291. Mr. O’Reilly. — It has been stated that in the November 15. 

English county constabulary no greater fine than a - — _ 

week’s pay is ever inflicted, but that if the offence is joh^s^^ 
repeated — if say a man is drunk three times within Wood, k.c.b. 
a year — he is dismissed. Is dismissal less frequent 

in your force, or replaced by the lesser penalty of a 
fine? — Certainly. I am against harsh and severe 
punishments. I look upon the dismissal of men 
from the force as of course the severest punishment 
we can adopt. 

3292. A man in the constabulary can be drunk, 
unconnected with any other offences, three times before 
he is dismissed? — He is dismissed the third time. 

Such is not the case with any police force that I know, 
and there are few unknown to me. A man in the 
English police is dismissed very often for drunkenness 
only twice within two years or three years, and they 
can afford to do so, because they have the means of 
filling up the vacancies faster than I have in this 
country. 

3293. Do you find, as a matter of fact, that when 
a man is heavily fined it makes him reckless, or, as a 
general rule, has it the effect of reforming him ? — I 
cannot say either for one or the other. I have not 
the slightest doubt that if the punishment was not 
adequate to the offence it would be the means of en- 
couraging crime to be committed. 

3294. The general impression left on our minds 
is, that the men complain not so much of the 
amount of the fines, as of the record which is made of 
them ? — The great thing is to encourage bad men to 
become good ; and I think the little things that took 
place when they were young should not be recorded 
against them. I will read you an order dealing with 
the subject — “ Being most anxious to reward in every 
possible way officers, and head and other constables 
who distinguish themselves by a steady course of 
conduct and the efficient discharge of their duties in 
the detection and punishment of crime, I have ob- 
tained the approval of His Excellency the Lord Lieu- 
tenant to the following revised scale of grants from the 
reward fund payable on superannuation. This scale 
will take effect from the 1st of January, 1871. First — 

Officer's after the periods of years’ service stated below, 
having favourable records for the zealous and efficient 
discharge of their duties, the latter year's of which, as 
undermentioned, are without an unfavourable record, 
head and other constables who have not been once 
punished or twice admonished at head-quartern, or 
twice punished by a county inspector, shall receive the 
following sums in their respective ranks for each 
favourable record.” If a man has served thirty 
years without an unfavourable record he gets a bonus 
in superannuation of £4. We will take the case of a 
sub-constable, and the same system is adopted in all 
the ranks. Supposing a man of twenty-four years’ ser- 
vice is pensioned, and for the last twelve of these years 
he has been without an unfavourable record, there will 
be only a reduction of one-third of the favourable 
records for the unfavourable records he had in the 
former twelve years. If a man has an unfavourable 
record and a short service of fifteen years, a reduction 
will be made in respect of each unfavourable record of 
one-half for fifteen years, one-third for twenty-four 
years, and one-fourth for thirty years. 

3295. Mr. O’Reilly. — In fact the effect of the un- 
favourable record diminishes by age ? — Exactly. 

3296. Lord Monck. — You think that in order to 
reward the man who has no unfavourable record, and 
not put the man who has an unfavourable record on 
the same footing with him, it is necessai-y in some 
degree to maintain the records? — Yes. It would not 
be fail- that the man who had an unfavourable record 
should be placed exactly in the same position as the 
man without one after twenty-four years’ service, 
otherwise there would be no specific reward for un- 
blemished character. 

3297. I will ask you a few questions about com- 
plaints that were made to us by different members of 
the force who came before us. The first is, that the 
men who give evidence in courts of inquiry are indi- 
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November 15. rectly punished if their evidence is not credited ? — 
ColoneTiir ^ es - When the members of a court of inquiry con- 

join Stewart s ^ er that the men have not given true evidence, 
Wood, k.c.b. which opinion is concurred in by the officer who over- 
looks all these courts of inquiry, the men receive a 
certain punishment in consequence. It not unfre- 
quently happens that men combine against their 
constables. To give an instance of that, I produce a 
letter which I received two days ago from America, 
from a man who gave false evidence on a court of 
inquiry. He states he gave false evidence, and by 
combination between himself and the other sub-con- 
stables defeated the constable in his charges against 
the man who was being tried. 

3298. Mr. O’Reilly. — Do the members of the court 
of inquiry in such cases state that they consider the wit- 
nesses have given false evidence, or not ? — Yes ; they 
are directed to do so. 

3299. Lord Monck. — When the finding of a court 
of inquiry comes before you, you have to approve of it 
or the contrary ? — All evidence against the man is to 
be looked into by the discipline officer at the time. 
Every word of it is read by the discipline officer, and 
in certain cases, such as head constable or constable, or 
in any difficult case, it is brought to me for the purpose 
of deciding what punishment is to take place. 

3300. As I understand, the members of the courts 
of inquiry find the facts 1— Only give an opinion. 

3301. They only find the facts of the case ; they do 
not impose the sentence ? — They only find on their 
opinion, as to guilty or not. 

3302. Is it customary, or does it ever occur, that 
findings are sent back to the court for revision ? — Cer- 
tainly. I should think, on a rough calculation, for the 
last seven and a half years, about forty or fifty of 
them. 

3303. Are these cases sent back because on reading 
the evidence the officer before whom the case comes is 
of opinion that the court have decided against the weight 
of evidence, or something of that sort? — Certainly. 
Eor instance, yesterday there was a coux-t that punished 
a prisoner against the weight of evidence. That is, 
they found him guilty ; they were not far wrong, but 
the evidence which they were called upon to revise 
would not admit of that finding ; it was an error of 
judgment. They were carried away by character 
and so forth, rather than guided by the weight of 
evidence. 

3304. Suppose the court of inquiry refuses to alter 
their finding, would it be attended with any ill effects 
by the members of the court? — Having myself acted 
as judge advocate in the army for no less than 
eight years, I have some idea of evidence. When 
officers will not adhere to, or be guided by the instruc- 
tions I had given them on a particular point, I have 
sent for them (not in many cases), and pointed out to 
them their error, and if they did not feel satisfied they 
were wrong, I would submit the case to the Law Officer 
of the Crown. Instead of putting the public to the 
expense of their coming up and going down, I have in 
different cases said you shall pay the whole or half the 
expense of coming up ; that is the extent of my pun- 
ishment. If I thought it was only an error of judg- 
ment, I would not do that. 

3305. I gather from what you state to us, that 
when you send back a case for revision to a court of 
inquiry, it is usually a question as to the admissibility 
of evidence, not as to the effect of the evidence supposing 
it to be admissible ? — It is not only as to the admissi- 
bility of the evidence, but upon the evidence that is 
before them ; for instance, which is much the same 
thing — you cannot expect to have in the constabulary 
that idea of discipline that you have in a regiment of 
the army, because they are not brought under the eye 
of the commanding officer ; frequently they take the 
number instead of the character of the witnesses ; if a 
man is charged for drunkenness, the constable, a man 
of excellent character, swears the man was drunk, the 
man he has charged is perhaps a blackguard, and there 
is a combination against the constable, and therefore it 
is the facts and also the character of the witnesses that 



bear upon the decision and not the number of the wit- 
nesses. 

3306. Mr. O’Reilly. — Thendolunderstandyou,that 

you call upon the officers of the court to reconsider their 
finding and inflict the punishment, such as it is, which 

you have mentioned in some cases because you consider 

their finding has not been in accordance with the 
weight of evidence ? — With the weight of evidence. 

3307. Then in fact, in such cases, you put your 
opinion as to the weight which ought to be attached to 
different evidence against theirs, and not merely direct 
them as to the law of evidence ? — Not only the weight 
but the law of evidence. 

3308. Is it not the fact that you have in all cases 
the power of disregarding and overruling the finding 
of the court, and of stating your reasons for so doing 
if you consider it right, as the revising officer has in 
the army? — I don’t remember ever upsetting the 
opinion of a court of inquiry, except in favour of the 
accused. 

3309. I asked what you can do ? — I never looked at 
it in that light. I don’t remember any instance where 
a court of- inquiry found a man not guilty, and that I 
said I think him guilty and he shall be punished • I 
certainly never did that. 

3310. The reason I ask is that the Commission oh 
courts-martial in the army, who had to consider a 
similar circumstance, recommended that the power 
should be taken away from the revising officer of 
ordering a court to re-assemble with a view of revising 
their finding, and I am informed that recommendation 
has not yet been carried out, but that it shoi-tly will 
be carried out ? — I know it is not carried out. 

3311. Do you think inconvenience would arise to 
the service if that recommendation applied to your 
service ? — I never, as a revising officer, remember to have 
punished a man after a court of inquiry has adhered to 
its finding, and said that the man was not guilty ; that 
I can clearly prove. 

3312. Considering that the power does exist, do you 
think any inconvenience would arise by ordering the 
court to re-assemble to re-consider its finding ? — I think 
for the discipline of any force that the convening 
and revising officer should have the power of re-assem- 
bling the court and bringing before them the point 
on which their opinion has erred regarding the evi- 
dence ; and after having done that I think it would 
be better, on the finding of not guilty, that the man 
should not be punished even if the revising officer was 
of opinion he was guilty. 

3313. Lord Monck. — There was another complaint 
made by some of the men who were here as witnesses, 
that where a man is put on his trial before a court of 
inquiry he ought to be given a list of the witnesses 
that are to be examined against him, and there was 
also a suggestion that in serious cases he should be 
allowed assistance for his defence as before courts-mar- 
tial ? — He is not allowed that, but he can get assistance 
himself if he chose. There was a man tried the other 
day before a court of 'inquiry for partisanship with the 
Orange party ; his solicitor was there and defended 
him, and, which is not allowed in the army, read his 
defence and handed it iu in his, the solicitor’s, own hand- 
writing. 

3314. With regard to the list of witnesses who are 
to be examined against him ? — A list of witnesses is , 
given to the officers in the army on a general court- 
martial when a man is to be tried. I don’t remember 
it being done on a regimental court-martial, but if they 
want a list of witnesses I don’t see any objection 
to it. 

3315. It has also been proposed that the members of 
the court of inquiry should be sworn ? — I have no ob- 
jection to it — anything that would tend to give confi- 
dence to the men. It is not in the Act of Parliament, 
and it is a thing I remarked when I came here that the 
members were not sworn. Certainly, swear them by 
all means, if it gives greater confidence to the men, and 
looks better. 

3316. There is another complaint that has been made, 
which is, that when two men go on duty together', the 
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•n- man is held responsible for the acts of the junior, the immediate action of the police, and a mounted man November 15 . 
seB . finished if he misconducts himself 1 — The change takes the information to two or three sub-districts at Colone , ^ 
aD made by me, from the very fact that men going once ; if a Coroner is required, he is sent to, and, pei- tIohu Stewart 
WaS „ market duty, or other similar duty, have returned haps, you may not be able to procure a car. further. Wood, k.c.b. 
“ p .Lj ‘station drunk, and therefore I made the senior that at every station where there are two or more 
$ the two responsible. He had the charge of the man mounted men they perform most usrfuLpfttrok-^e 
who accompanied him going on that day. I think that Code, page 207. (See B. in Appendix VIII ) I think 
swers that question. ° on the whole, the time is not arrived for dispensing 

^017 Yes, I see very good reasons for it myself; with them. . , 

. f Ttlioueht it right to let you give your own explan- 3326. I understand you have two objections, which 
“' L/nd if the man in charge can explain that the you have stated, to doing away with the mounted men. 

*2" „iom h. had voider MS orders got drimk with- In the hist piece, you my in times of direction the 
Eds fault, he will not he punished. telegreph wires would be cut end yon could not trust 

0 , There is a rule, when a men has been reduced the carmen. I have always keaid that the only man 

. „ m ust conduct himself well for two years before he who was shot in the Fenian rising was the man who 
■ cut on the list for promotion again. Is that SO 1- was on horseback, so that your mounted man is not 
You aretaltang of constables being reduced 1 saf.t-It is hard to make out from one case, that 

T ?319 Ye. ; constables being reduced?- 1,097th there was a failure, and leave out of view _u numbe, 
section of the Code is as follows “ Fo man who of oases where the thing did not fed. There no 
he, been tempted to misconduct unbecoming ills posi- doubt, poor fellow, that he was shot. 

hon^shall he hastily replaced therein, such as drunken- 3327. Wek.ve noproofthatdurmgthatd.sturW, 
say within four or five years, for neglect of duty mounted men earned despatches to anyextent t— Theie 
Shi three or four years, for deceitful Snduct untd is no doubt they did, but I hayenot asked the question 
2,. - longer period 7 A Constable, Acting Constable, but it is my film belief that in any particular district 

1 d Shib-Omstable, who has been twice reduced, is not where despatches were required to be carried they were 

in he recommended for promotion.” It is very usual, carried by mounted policemen. ...... . , 

■nn,en there is a complaint of stagnation of promotion "3328. Mr. O’Reilly. Do you tlnnk the neces 1 y 



When there is a complaint of stagnation of promotion 
in the army, it would be a very unjust thing that a 



for mounted men to carry despatches in a particular 



reduced man should have two chances of promotion, district, where disaffection exists m git be met by 
when a very superior man who stands below him has having a force available for such a distuct, without 
when a veiy supeno retaining a mounted force of 380 men scattered 

“U There is another complaint— of the men being indifferently over allthedistncts of Trelandl— Certainly, 
examined in the Manual. They say they do not object, so long as there is one disaffected district m ^ewhole of 
nor could they object with any show of reason, to being Ireland, but from my experience thiee-fourths 
able to tell what their duties are under a given Act of Ireland was disaffected at the same time. 

Parliament - but they say that some of the senior 3329. Does your experience enable you to state that 
officers insist on their learning their Manual by heart 1 mounted orderlies were employed m canymg des- 
_To answer that question, I will read the preface patches in three-fourths of Ireland at the same time 
to the second edition of my Manual :-“We it connected with this disaffection 

is expected that officers and men shall make them- one particular period, but from the number oi oiders 
selves perfect masters of Part I. (which is only about that the officers received, not only m these thiee-foui tlis 
then- duties), upon which they will be examined at of the country, but the whole of the country fiom time 
iTeeSn yet it is not required that replies to ques- to time, I have not the slightest doubt that mounted 
ZSTSSh lay he put to them shall be givel in orderlies were employed and I consider it is much 
the precise words of the Manual. On the contrary, the better to employ them than to leave matters to the 

correct substance of the reply given in their own words chance of cars and telegraphs. 

would be oreatly preferable, as it would prove that the 3330. Lord Monck.— Do you think l is 
subject bud received attention, and tbnt the reply hud economy when the country is m u normal 

not been leumed by mere mechanical repetition.” up a force which is only, on youl own showing -at 

3321. We have boon speaking abi.it the extra least so far as I understand r^req™^ 

duties which the police arc called on to discharge, periods of excitement and disaffection 1 Th 

There is one which they are called on to do, upon a year at races and at riots that mounted men are not 

which I should like to have your opinion-tlmt is the called on by magistrate! I was mkmjj I more- about 

matter of mad nuisance ? — I represented my opinion, sub-inspectors when they get ordeix which requne 
not only about road nuisance, but other things to the immediate attention ; such, foi “ 2222 

Government. ! pointed out to them that I considered 



it very often prevented men getting information. 

3322. You have got a large force of mounted men 1 



mounted men, if I thought there was no necessity for 
keeping them, but I don’t think the time has arrived 



I think’ 380 1—1 think about that number ; I remem- to do away with them. 

ber giving it in evidence at the last Commission. 3331. The gist of youi opinion is y ■ 

3323. These men are distributed over the country, required for the purpose of carrying despatches , 



attached two to each county inspector and uuc wo. uu „„ 

sub-inspector 1 — One to a sub-inspector, and two or detection of offences, and other duties such as sendm 
three to a county inspector. to coroners. And further, a sub-inspector , 

3324. Their principal duty, I take it, is carrying visit alibis stations by nightthat is within ei ht m 

despatches 1—' That is the object. his head-quarters once every quarter, and it is ueeessary 

3325. Do you think the necessity for that force, that he should be accompanied by his mounted man 
which is a very expensive part of the constabulary, If the mounted man was clone away wi ,i wou ] 
for the purpose, at all events, of . messages, has been a stop to a supervision which I consider necessai . 
superseded in any degree by the telegraph which 3332. Why is it necessary that he should be accom- 
exists throughout the country 1 — I am not wedded to panied by a mounted man 1— It is to give lum saie y , 
old systems, but I am afraid we have not arrived at the because every officer, if he does his c u y we > ' 



for carrying out the different duties required for the 



oia systems, but i am alraid we nave not arnveu au me ueeauae '-'”7'“’ “ . . ; , - 1 . 

time to do away with the mounted men; for instance, very much liked in his district by the lll-co » 

if any disaffection exists in a district, and say that you and I think it is putting an officer in a pen P 

have a telegraph near you, I know from experience to require him to be out at all hours ot o 

what telegraphs are in times of disaffection; your lines without some person being with him. 
will be cut, cars are not to be found in a town, and if they 3333. Don’t you think he would feel rater it 
were I would not trust the people who drive them. 1 drove with a policeman on Ins carl i na 
think the sub-inspectors would suffer from want of he would like it much better. 

this means of communication ; for instance, if a murder 3334. With reference to the employment ot mounted 

occurs or an offence is committed, the great thing is police in bodies for the suppression ot n ° 

the despatch duty out of the question at ^present— 
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don’t you think that a troop kept available at the 
head-quarters — the Depot here — and perhaps a small 
troop in Belfast and another in Cork, would answer 
this purpose better than having the men scattered 
over the country? — No, I don’t think so. Take an 
instance which took place last year — the races in Gal- 
way. I think there were ten or fifteen (I am stating 
from memory), or from sixteen to twenty required 
there. They were drafted in from the two ridings of 
Galway ; whereas if they were quartered at Belfast or 
at Cork, they would be drawn away at expense. 

3335. But I would have the troop at the Dep6t for 
that very purpose? — The troop at the Depot are chiefly 
young horses being trained. 

3336. But I propose to have an effective troop at 
the Depot, not to make it a training school ? — I un- 
derstand. 

3337. Supposing that we could dispense with them 
for despatch duty, could you do the other duty in the 
way I propose?— Would you allow me to make a sug- 
gestion ? 

3338. Yes, certainly? — It is this — (I need not say 
it is a dangerous thing to make great changes) — try a 
county before you jump into doing away with the 
mounted force. Let us see whether they can be done 
away with — whether it is a benefit to do away with 
them. Try one county ; withdraw the men from it, 
and obtain a return at the end of the year, and if it is 
found that the mounted men can be done away with, 
do so. 

3339. There is another draft upon the service — the 
officers’ servants, called their orderlies ? — I know that 
is a subject of complaint. 

3340. Do you believe it would be a better plan for 
the service generally to give the officers a money al- 
lowance, and let them find their own servants? — Yes, 
upon these conditions — that I consider a police office 
and a police station should have as few strangers as 
possible, and that if officers were allowed to provide 
servants, as I may so call them, they should have an 
adequate allowance for that purpose. 

3341. Mr. O’Reilly. — A suggestion was made that 
the canteen at the Depot might with advantage be 
managed in the way in which army canteens are now 
managed — have you' thought of that? — The funds were 
' only handed over to me at the beginning of this year, 
and I really have not given consideration to it, but I 
shall do so. 

3342. Lord Monck. — There is a reward fund? — I 
am very glad you spoke of that. I should recommend 
that one-half per cent, should be taken off the pay of 
officers and men. 

3343. That is to say, you would recommend one 
per cent, instead of one and a half to be deducted ? — 
Yes. 

3344. To what is it applied ? — It applies to gratui- 
ties to officers and men’s wives and families at their 
death, rewards granted by the reward board to mem- 
bers of the force for their services, and also men on 
being discharged get certain sums to take them home. 

3345. One of the purposes to which this fund is 
applied, is to reward men for distinguished service ? — 
Yes. 

3346. Do you think that the men ought to be taxed 
for this ; surely the Government ought ho pay it ? — 
Well, it woidd come very heavily on the Government, 
and I think one per cent, might be taxed off the force. 

3347. I can quite understand it being a right thing 
to tax men to pay their wives’ gratuities when they 
die, or to send them home ; but for distinguished 
service I don’t think it is right or sound in principle ? 
— 'You go on principle. On the 1st August, 1866, 
there was an increase of pay. The Reward Fund was 
£4,524. The men had to pay in those days two per 
cent, to the Consolidated Fund, and one-half per cent, 
to the Reward Fund. They did away with the per- 
centage to the Consolidated Fund, and as I saw the 
Reward Fund was getting into a state of bankruptcy 
I thought there would be no harm in giving one per 
cent, back to the men, and adding one per cent, to 
the Reward Fund. As the fund is increasing I re- 
commend that the one-half per cent, be done away 



with, and the men will be relieved by one-half per 
cent. 

3348. Is there any other statement you woidd like 
to make? — There are a few little things — I won’t 
trouble you much. There is a class of officers that I 
think are very inadequately paid, and which I don’t 
think has been brought under your notice, and that is 
throughout Ireland the medical attendants receive a 
shilling only for each man per month. No one has ever 
written to me ; but as a piece of justice I think the 
subject should be considered. I have had trouble in 
some instances in getting the doctors to accept this 
allowance, for which they have to attend to the fami- 
lies of the men ; and I only ask that the sum of six- 
pence per man be added, which would make an increase 
of £300 a month, and I think it would be well laid 
out. The next thing is that I hope that militaiy 
officers may be allowed to reckon a specified number 
of years towards superannuation on the principle 
adopted in the ordinary Civil Service, as the riding- 
master has just entered the constabulary from the 
army. 

3349. Do you mean to count for superannuation ? 

To count for superannuation. The next thing is — I 
have not the return here — but I desire to bring under 
your favourable consideration a class of men that I 
really think ought to have their pay extended — 
namely, the clerks in the constabulary office as well as 
the messengers; for I believe — though I have not 
made out a return — that in one year the number of 
letters that passed through the constabulary office ex- 
ceeded any two or three offices put together in Dublin. 

3350. It would be very useful if you could give us 
a return of the. letters ? — I will give you a return of 
the number of letters : — The number of incoming com- 
munications in the course of last year I find by the 
books to be about 50,000, irrespective of numerous 
returns; &c. 

3351. Mr. Blackwood. — Do you think that the 
clerks are overworked? — No ; I would not say that 
the clerks are overworked throughout the year. 
Sometimes there is a great deal of work ; but on the 
whole, not — I cannot say that they are overworked. 

3352. Then I fail to see what ground there is for 
recommending an increase of pay in consideration of 
their work ? — But I have always looked upon it that 
they have not been so well paid as other clerks who 
do much the same work in Dublin, and which I 
represented to the Treasury about four or five years 

3353. Mr. O’Reilly. — In what offices are they ? — 
I look upon it that they are much better paid in the 
Paymaster-General’s office, and in the Chief Secretary’s 
office. Compare the pay of my head clerk, who has 
been thirty-six years in the service, with the pay of 
the head clerks of those offices, as well as of other 
offices. 

3354. Mr. Blackwood. — But you are aware, I pre- 
sume, that in London offices there is a considerable 
difference in the rates of pay of men performing very 
similar duties in different offices, but which offices do 
not rank as high as others ? — I am perfectly aware of 
that. I cannot expect that the clerks in the Consta- 
bulary office should be put upon the same footing as 
the clerks in the Treasury, or those high offices. There 
is a subject, whilst I think of it, that I wish to bring 
under your notice. We are at present rather a close 
borough. The Royal Commission, if you look at the 
recommendation, said that the candidates for sub-in- 
spectorships should be of a good social position. I am 
a great advocate for intellect, and I think it is a matter 
for consideration for the Government whether they 
should not rescind that rule, and open the sub-inspector- 
ships to all classes. 

3355. Lord Monck. — To obtain intelligence inde- 
pendent of gentility ? — Yes ; and at the same time con- 
siderably raising the standard of examination. There 
is now one single point about myself. I don’t want 
any increase of pay more than what I think I ex- 
pected on first joining. I was asked to come to this 
force from the army. I refused it at first, because I 
had a better military appointment in my pocket. At- 
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that time my predecessor received £1,500 a year, and 
£200 a year from the revenue. At the last Commis- 
sion I told them that two years before I became In- 
spector-General the Treasury disapproved of the £200 
a year to my predecessor ; but the Chief Secretaiy of 
the day got it continued to him upon the understand- 
ing that his successor was not to have it. I never 
brought the subject under the notice of the Treasury, 
but I did under the notice of the Commission. They 
asked me if I considered there was any necessity for 
m y having a horse, I said “not.” But after a deli- 
beration, to which I was no party, I was informed I 
was to have £1 00 a year for horse allowance. I pointed 
out to them that it should also be given to my deputy. 
Considering that the revenue duty, which has been 
put upon the constabulary, has been the saving of very 
nearly £50,000 a year, and that up to this present time 
£9 000 have been saved by fines, and about £10,000 
procured for penalties paid by individuals who have 
been convicted, I think that the horse allowance 
should be removed, and that I should get an equal 
allowance to my predecessor, who had £1,700 a year. 
The way I should do is this. Instead of £100 for 



horse allowance there should be house allowance given 
to each of the officers at head quarters, and a small 
sum, say £50 to me, and £50 to my deputy, for con- 
ducting the work of the revenue — for we are the only 
unpaid .officers connected with the revenue business — 
and I consider the county inspectors in charge of 
revenue counties should have additional stationery 
allowance, to save them from loss. 

3356. When you accepted the position of Inspector- 
General, what did you understand your salary would 
be ? — In 1860, when I was asked to come to this force, 
the Inspector-General’s pay was £1,500 a year, besides 
£200 a year- from the revenue. In 1863 the Treasury 
tried to discontinue the latter, and the Chief Secre- 
tary of the day had it continued, but it was on the under- 
standing that his successor was not to have it. I have 
never written to the Treasury upon the subject. 

3357. Mr. O’Reilly. — When you first entered the 
Constabulary, had you reason to expect that if you 
succeeded to your present post, you would receive the 
£200 the same as your predecessor ? — I had every rear- 
son to believe so. 

Adjourned. 



November 15. 

Colonel Sir 
John Stewart 
Wood, K.C.B. 



November 18th, 1872. 



Sir John Stewart Wood’s 

3358. Lord Monck. — What has been the rate of 
lines and what number of men have been fined this 
year? — Only one man was fined £5 and that fine was 
imposed instead of dismissal from the force. 

3359. Have you anything to say with regard to the 
charge for an extra addition to the police force in a par- 
ticular locality ? — At fairs and races very often men 
are called upon to quell apprehended riots which is a 
very severe duty on the police, because it takes them 
away from their stations. I think that when this 
occurs and men are detained more than one night, a 
moiety of the extra expense ought to be paid by the 
county. That in my opinion would prevent a good deal 
of the rioting taking place. 

3360. There is another suggestion which I under- 
stand you wish to make with regard to the reward 
fund? — I forgot to mention with regard to the reward 
fund, that it is a fund to which the men themselves 
subscribe. It should not be called a reward fund, but 
a police fund. It is a misnomer to call it a reward fund. 
Such a fund exists in other police forces only imder a 
different name, and it is invariably called a police fund. 

3361. But have you not the power of changing the 
name yourself? — No ; because by the Act of Parlia- 
ment it is called the Police Reward Fund. 

3362. Mr. O’Reilly. — I imderstand that you have 
to some extent changed the opinion which you ex- 
pressed in 1866 when you said a large reduction — one- 
third — might be made in the number of sub-inspectors ? 
-Yes. 

3363. Would you explain the reasons which induced 
you so to change your opinion ? — When I was exa- 
mined at the last commission I had only held the posi- 
tion of Inspector-General of the force for nine months. 
I had been considering a plan for the reduction of 
the number of sub-inspectors in such counties as, for 
instance, the county of Louth, from four to two ; but 
on looking into the different details of duty required 
by a .sub-inspector I have come to the conclusion that 
the increased duties put upon him by that arrangement 
could not be satisfactorily performed, and would ma- 
terially affect the working of the system which I 
consider is in itself as perfect as it can possibly be, as 
regards the Supervision of men in counties. In re- 
ference to the attendance of sub-inspectors at courts of 
inquiry I may say that it is with considerable diffi- 
culty we can at times get two officers to assemble for 
that purpose, and it is not unfrequent that such a 
court is delayed two or three weeks in consequence. 
Now, when there would be two sub-inspectors only 
m Louth, and perhaps say three or four in Meath, 
the difficulty would be much greater, and that would 
he most objectionable. Further, it is of the utmost 
Mnsequence that the supervision of the men by their 
officers should be maintained, and that would be 



examination continued. 

interfered with by the great increase of clerical duties 
that would be imposed upon the sub-inspectors by 
such a change. 

3364. In coming to this conclusion have you ex- 
amined and considered how far a portion of the duties 
now incumbent upon sub-inspectors in such counties 
might be performed by a class of superintendents ? — 
No, not by a class of superintendents, but by increasing 
the pay of head constables, and calling them first-class 
head constables. I never thought of calling them 
superintendents, and I think the fewer ranks we have 
in the force the better. 

3365. Lord Monck. — Are there not many of the 
duties now imposed upon sub-inspectors that could be 
equally well performed by head constables, for instance 
the attendance at petty sessions, fairs, and such like? — 
Those could. 

3366. Would not the withdrawal of those duties 
from the sub-inspector save a very large portion of 
his time for the other duties of his office ? — I have not 
given that matter my attention, but, on the blush of 
the moment, I would say there are many duties now 
performed by sub-inspectors which I think it would be 
objectionable to delegate to head constables. 

3367. Does not attending petty sessions probably 
take up more of his time than anything else?— I don’t 
think so much of his time is taken up by petty sessions ; 
for if he has any more pressing duties to perform he is 
not to attend there. 

3368. Mr. Blackwood. — You stated in your evi- 
dence, the other day, that you thought there would be 
an objection to the abolition of the mounted orderlies 
all over the country, because in certain times, when 
necessary to send despatches, cars could not be pro- 
cured. Would it meet that objection if in lieu of the 
mounted orderly the sub-inspector were provided with 
a tax-cart and horse, which could be used for public 
purposes ? — I see no objection to that. It would be a 
much more easy way for the men to do their duty. 

3369. And by that means the mounted orderly 
could be dispensed with ? — Yes ; but then you must 
take into consideration that a man will be required to 
look after the horse ; and he will have hard work, for 
he will not only have to clean his horse, but the har- 
ness and tax-cart, and perform the duties of an officer’s 
orderly. 

3370. But the sub-inspector’s servant, who is now 
allowed him for the purpose of looking after his horse, 
would surely be able to look after the cart also ? — Not 
properly. I have no doubt that if you did away with 
the mounted orderly, and gave the men a means of 
transport, such as a tax-cart and horse, so that on their 
way they could pick up a prisoner, it might work very 
well. 

Adjourned. 



November 18. 

Colonel Sir 
John Stewart 
Wood, K.C.B. 
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Appendix I. 

Repoet of the Inspector-General of the Royal Irish Constabulary submitting to Government the claims 
of the Force to an increased rate of pay. 

Submitted : In every district which I inspected, I pointed out to the 

I feel it my duty to acquaint thcGovernmentthataconsider- men (in opposition to these claims), that it was only sir 
able amount of discontent pervades the Royal Irish Consta- years ago the pay of the force was augmented by a sunt of 
liulary. on the ground of the smallness of their pay, as com- £95,840 a year, and that I did not see how, under such 

pared with that of other police forces. It is not to be circumstances, I could again address the Government upon 

doubted that this feeling is perpetually kept alive and inten- the matter, but such statements did not appear in the least 
siiied by exciting and irritating articles in certain local degree to allay the prevailing dissatisfaction. This state of 
newspapers professing to be warm friends and admirers of things, taken in conjunction with the fact that there are 
the Force, but having, no doubt, an eye to their increased at present 1,338 vacancies in the force, with no indication 

sale amongst its members. Such journals afford a ready re- of a diminution of that number, leaves me no alternative 

ception to the complaints and grievances, real or pretended, but to bring tlie subject before His Excellency the Lord 

of any who choose to tender them, whilst their leading Lieutenant. It is quite certain that the prices of many 

.articles usually set forth in some form or other, how indis- articles of consumption (meat, butter, milk, eggs, potatoes, 



pcnsakle a trustworthy police is to tlie Government ; liow <&c.) 



larly at critical junctures, such as that of the Fenian outbreak, the men in the lowest class, 



and though I must frankly express my opinion that 



ig £ 36 per annum after 



an< ! l ,ow incumbent it is upon the Government to recognise s ' x months’ service (in addition to their other advanta«es) 

their services by a more liberal scale of pay, thereby placing have no just reason to complain, yet the pay of those°vho 



them on an equality with their more favoured brethren else- have nn 

where. Such is the nature of the stimulants that are very increase 

generally administered to the Force, through the medium of of the s. 



have more than twelve years’ service, is not proportionablv 
increased, and will not bear comparison with that of men 
of the same standing in other police forces. As it is un- 



the Press and the post-office ; and whatever may be thought questionably of the utmost importance to have a well satis - 
of them, it is certain that the subject has taken possession of fiedand trustworthy body of police in this country, I beg 



a the event of the appointment of a 



the minds of the men ; it has become a sort of epidemic to recommend that in the event of the appointment of a 

throughout the F orce, and that in twenty counties already Commission to inquii'e into the grievances of the civil 

inspected this year, the complaint is universal. In the seven servants of this country, the complaint of the men of the 
which I have myself inspected, the men respectfully but Royal Irish Constabulary may be brought under their con- 



1, and that in twenty counties already Commission to inquire into the grievances of the civil 

he complaint is universal. In the seven servants of this country, the complaint of the men of the 



uniformly represented to me that unless their condition was sideration, in, order that it may be ascertained and decided 

bettered they would be compelled to seek other employment, upon whether it be well founded or otherwise. I annex a 
and commented upon the difference between their pay and list of resignations that have taken place in each year since I 



that of the English police, to the advantage of the latter (an 
argument which they use the more freely as they know that 
their duties are at least as arduous, if not more so than 



have held the office of Inspector- General. I also append 
an extract from a Liverpool paper (see A) exhibiting the 
rates of pay of the different grades of the police of that 



those in the sister country), while every article of consnmp- borough, in order that it may be compared with a statement 

tion has greatly increased in price during the last few years. of the pay of the Irish Constabulary also annexed (see B) 

On these m-mintls t.liev claim ' 



On these grounds they claim — 

1 . Increased pay. 

2. Limited service. 

3. Lodging allowance for married 



Constabulary Office. 
27th May, 1872. 

Resignations in the Constabulary Force : — 



J. Stewart Wood, 

Inspector- General. 



onstabulary Office, 28 th May, 1872. 



Work and Pay or the Liverpool Police Force. 

The special sub-committee appointed by the watch com- 
mittee in January last to take into consideration the pay 
and conditions of service of the police force, have prepared 
their report, which has been adopted by tlie watch com- 
mittee, and recommended to the town council for approval. 

As a preliminary step, the sub-committee caused inquiries to 
be made as to the rate of pay and conditions of police service 
in other large towns ; and having taken into consideration 
the cost of living, the wages earned in the various branches c 
of trade, and the difficulty in securing and retaining the Sl 
services of men likely to prove efficient constables, they have 3 

made the following recommendations : — 

Pay of Constables. 

That there be six classes of constables, and that a constable w 

on joining tlie force be placed on the sixth class, and that e: 
the pay of such be 22s. per week. That the constables be n 
promoted as follows : — 

* Equal to constables or sergeants E 



Three years’ ditto ditto to third class at . 15 0 

Six years’ ditto ditto to second class at . 16 0 

Nine years’ ditto ditto to first class at . 17 0 

Inspectors.* 

That the pay of inspectors be increased as follows First 
class or salaried inspectors, from .£105 to £110 per annum ; 
second class, from 36s. to 40s. per week ; third class, from 
33s. to 36s. per week; fourth class, from 30s. to 33s.per week. 

Detective Department. 

The present number of detective constables is twenty-six, 
which the sub-committee considers inadequate. The 
existing rate of pay is 28s. and 30s. per week. It is recom- 
mended that tlie number of constables be increased to 
thirty-two, to consist of three classes ; that the third class 
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receive 28s. per week, second class, 31s. per week ; and first 
class, 34s. per week ; that the constables employed in 
inspecting warehouses and marine stores be appointed second 
class detective constables; that the officer employed in 
making inquiries as to juvenile offenders be appointed a 
first class detective constable ; that Night Inspector 
Parkinson's pay be increased from 36s. per week to 40s. ; 
and that Detective Storekeeper* Wilson’s salary be increased 
from £115 per annum to £130 per annum; and that the 
salaries of each of the three detective inspectors be increased 
to £150 per annum. This will increase the pay of one 
inspector by £25 and the other two by £20 each. It is also 
recommended that the salary of Detective Superintendent 
Kehoet be increased from £250 per annum to £260 per 
annum. 

Clerk s.J 

That the pay of the third class clerks be increased from 
30s. to 33s. per week ; second class from 33s. to 36s. per 
week ; first class from 36s. to 40s. per week : that six addi- 
tional fourth-class clerks be appointed at the ordinary pay 
of 27s. per week, three to be assigned to the head constable’s 
office, and three to the detective department. 

Storekeepers’ Department. 

That the pay of Assistant Storekeeper Kelly be increased 
from 30s. per week to 33s. per week ; aad that the salary of 
Storekeeper Dodson be increased from £105 per annum to 
£110 per annum. 

River Police. § 

That the pay of coxswains be increased from 27s. to 30s. 
per week, and that of constables from 24s. to 20s. per week. 

Pat of Sick Constables. || 

The sub-committee consider that the custom of withhold- 
ing all pay from the men on the sick list is a hardship, and 
opposed to the practice of other police establishments and 
public institutions, they therefore recommend that in lieu of 
the existing practice, such constables shall receive one-third 
of their pay on certificate from the medical officer of the 
club. 

Fire Brigade.' 

That the salary of Inspector Moore be increased from 
£110 per annum to £120 per annum, and that the salary 
of Superintendent Hewitt, be increased from £ 1 9 1 per annum 
to £200 per annum. 

Bridewells.it 

That the salary of the governor of the main bridewell be 
increased from £175 per annum to £200 per annum, and 
that the pay of each of the bridewell keepers be increased 
by 2s. per week. 



in the various branches of trade, together with the lessened 
periods of daily toil, must have the effect of augmenting the 
difficulty, already experienced, of securing and retaining the 
services of efficient police officers, unless better pay than 
that now given be offered to them. The necessity of doing 
something in this direction forced itself upon the attention 
of the watch committee several months ago, and in January 
last they appointed a sub-committee to take the subject 
into consideration. The report of the sub-committee has 
just seen the light. It has received the approval of the 
watch committee, but still awaits the sanction of the town 
council, which is not likely to be withheld, for the respective 
recommendations contained in the report, stop short of 
rather than exceed the requirements of the case. 

The chief proposition is to divide the ordinary constables 
into six classes, whose wages, according to duration of 
service and good conduct, will range from 23s. to 27s. per 
week. This is a substantial advance upon the existing rate 
of pay, and taken in conjunction with certain advantages 
connected with the service— such as the non-fluctuation 
of employment, the prospects of promotion, and the al- 
lowance of one-third of their pay to men on the sick list — 
compares very favourably with the remuneration which can 
be obtained in any ordinary branch of the labour market. 
It is also proposed to make an acceptable addition to the 
pay of the inspectors, the detective officers, the river police, 
clerks, storekeepers, fire police, bridewell-keepers — in fact, 
every branch of the service is to be advantaged. In only 
one respect are the proposals of the sub-committee open to 
serious criticism. We cannot help thinking that it would 
have been better for the force if the libertality shown 
towards officers of the lower grades had been extended on 
a corresponding scale to the chiefs of the most important 
departments. For instance, we notice that Major Grcig, 
the head constable, who has to perform many exacting 
duties, and upon whom rest many grave responsibilities, is 
not to participate in the advantages of the new scale. Chief 
Superintendent Ride, who is now miserably ill-paid with a 
salary of £350 a year, is to receive only £20 a year more. 
Perhaps when the recommendations of the sub-committee 
come before the Council for confirmation a fairer share of 
justice will be meted out to some of the heads of departments. 

The increased cost involved in the recommendations of 
the Watch Committee is £5,488, of which £4,194 will be 
distributed among the ordinary constables. Only £2,793 
of this increase will fall upon the Corporation, as the Dock 
Board is responsible for £1,763, and the Government for- 
£93 1 . As the probable effect of the proposed changes wilL 
be to attract good and efficient men into the police service, 

the additional cost involved will be money well spent 

Liverpool Mercury. 

(B) 

Rates of Pat of the several Grades in the Rotal Irish 
C oNSTABULART. 



Superintendents. 

That the salaries of each of the six Superintendents be 
increased by £10 per annum. 

Chief Clerk and Accountant. 

That the salaries of the chief clerk, and the accountant, 
and statistical clerk be respectively increased from £220 per 
annum to £250 per annum. 

_ Chief Superintendents.** 

Chief Superintendent Sibbald is in receipt of a salary of 
£260 per annum, to increase £10 yearly until it reaches 
£300. The sub-committee recommend in lieu of this ar- 
rangement, that Chief Superintendent Sibbald’s salary be 
increased to £280 per annum, with an annual increase of 
£10 until it reaches £320 per annum. It is also recom- 
mended that the salary of Chief Superintendent Ride be 
increased from £350 per annum to £370 per annum. 

The Cost of the Proposed Changes. 

These recommendations involve the additional cost of 
£5,488 9s. 8 d., namely, salaries and wages £5,155 3s. 0 d. 
(of this sum the ordinary constables will receive £3,874) ; 
and wages to men on sick list £333 6s. 8 d., (of this sum 
£320 will be received by the ordinary constables). The 
proportion to be paid by the Corporation will be £2,793 15s. 
1 Id. ; by the Dock Board, £ 1 ,763 8s. 6 d . ; and by the Govern- 
ment, £931 5s. 3 cl. 

• The Liverpool Police. 

ti, i C swee P‘ n S changes which have lately taken place in 
the labour market have made imperative a revision of the 
pay of our police force. The increased wages now earned 



County Inspector on good service pay, 

Do. first class, .... 

Do. second class, 

1st Sub-inspector, on good service pay, 

2nd do. on good service pay, 

2nd do. . i . 

3rd do. on good service pay, 

3rd do. . . . . • . 

Head Constable Major at depot, 

IstHead Constable on extra pay (not exceeding twelve) 

2nd Head Constable on extra pay (not exceeding twelve) 

2nd do. ..... 

Constables, extra rate (not exceeding sixty), 

Do. Cavalry, ..... 

Do. Infantry, .... 

Acting Constables, Cavalry, . . 

Do. Infantry, 

Sub-constables of twenty years' service and upwards 
(Cavalry), . . . 

Sub-constables of twenty years’ service and upwards 
(Infantry), ..... 

Sub-constables of twelve years’ service and under 
twenty (Cavalry), .... 

Sub-constables of twelve years’ service and under 
twenty (Infantry), .... 

Sub-constables of six years’ service and under twelve 
(Cavalry), ..... 

Sub-constables of six years’ service and under twelve 
(Infantry), . . . . 

Sub-constables of six months’ service and under six 
years (Cavalry), . . 

Sub-constables of six months’ service and under six 
years (Infantry) .... 

Sub-constables under six months’ service (Cavalry), . 

Do. do. do. (Infantry), . 



£ s. d. . 
350 0 0 
300 0 0 
270 0 0 
230 0 0 
200 0 0 
162 0 0- 
150 0 0' 
137 0 O 
125 0 O 
90 0 0 
86 14 0 
76 14 0 
75 0 0 
65 0 0 
53 8 0 
52 0 0 
49 8 0 
46 16 0 

44 4 0 

45 10 0> 
42 18 Oi 
44 4 0- 
41 12 0 
41 12 0 
39 0 0 
39 0 0 



* Equal to rank of head constable. t On duty in Great Britain £12, besides for clothes yearly. 

J Clerks taken from the ranks. § Under a lieutenant R.N. " || Sick constables heretofore paid out of a club or Tontine fund. 
H Bridewell keepers on strength of force. “"Equal to rank of sub-inspector. 
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Statement forwarded by the Inspector-General of the Royal Irish Constabulary, to the Government, as 
to the insufficiency of the present? Fuel and Light Allowance for Constabulary Stations. 



A. 

It having been brought under my , notice that the present 
fuel and light allowance for each constabulary station (five 
pounds per annum) is quite insufficient, . owing to the great 
rise in the price of coal, I have called upon ten county in- 
spectors in different parts of the country, to inform me of 
the price of coal and turf in their respective counties, and 
give me their opinion as to what would be a fair allowance 
at the present time. I have annexed their opinions, and 
having carefully considered the subject, I beg leave to 
recommend for the favourable consideration of the Lords 
Commissioners of the Treasury, as follows : — namely, that 
so long as coal shall be upwards of 34s. per ton, an allow- 
ance of 1 5s. per month or £9 per annum be granted to dis- 
trict head quarters (of which there are Q50), and 14s. per 
month or £8 8s. per annum to sub-stations, of which there 
are 1,350. This would make an addition of about £4,590 
to the present charge for fuel and light. When coal is 
under 34s. per ton and above 25s., I would recommend that 
the district stations be allowed 12s. and the sub-stations 11s. 
per month. 

J. Stewart Wood, Inspector- General, 
Constabulary Office, Dublin Castle, 
27th September, 1872. 

To the Under Secretary. 



brought to market. All things considered, I am disposed 
to conclude that an addition of 3s. 8 d. to the present 8s. id. 
would be a fair addition to meet the present prices, and that 
likely to arise in the coming winter. 

J. P. Hill, 1st County Inspector on inspection. 

The Inspector-General. 



County of Roscommon. 

Athlone, 24th Sept., 1872. 

Submitted: 

I beg to state that the present price of coal in this county 
is £2 6s. to £2 12s. per ton ; turf from 4s. 6 d. to 5s. per 
horse load, and every probability of a very great increase. 
8s. id. per month is inadequate as an allowance for each 
constabulary barrack. I honestly consider that less than . 
12 s. per month would not suffice at present and probable 
prices. 

H. Smith, 1st Sub-Inspector, 

For County Inspector, on leave. 



The Inspector- General 

of Royal Irish Constabulary. 



Statement of the Present Prices of Fuel in the under- 
named Counties. 




Donegal, . . 41s. 4s. 15s. 

Mayo, . . 42 s. C d. per ass load, or 12s. 

Roscommon, . 4Gs.to52s. 4s. Gd. to 5s. 12s. 

( 16s. Sd. outsta- 

Mon.gliau, . 41,. U. to 

( stations. 

King’s, . . 40s. 4s. id. 12s. 

Meath, . . 41s. 8s. per load. 25 s. 

Waterford, . . 35s. 5s. I<C 20 s. 

Tipperary, S.R., . 43s. 9s. per horse load. 15s. 

•Cork, E.R., . 36s. Os. to 7s.— little used. 16s. to 20s. 

Kerry, . . 40s. to 60s. 5s. to 9s. Gd. 16s. Sd. 



County of Donegal. 

Royal Irish Constabulary Office, 

Dublin Castle, 20th Sept., 1872. 

The County Inspector will be so good as to inform me of 
the present prices of coal per ton, and of turf per load, in 
his county, and whether he considers 8s. id. per month an 
adequate allowance. If not, what would be a fair sum to 
meet the present prices. 

J. Stewart Wood, I.G. 

The County Inspector. 



Letterkenny, 22nd Sept., 1872. 

I am informed that coal and turf have risen to more than 
double then - former prices throughout the county. I know 
of my own knowledge that in the early part of 1871, I pro- 
cured coal at 16s. per ton, and now the price is £2 Is. 
Turf per load — the small kind of loads brought into market 
here — is 4s., and these could formerly be had at Is. 8 d. It 
takes, I am told, each month four of these loads of turf, and 
four pounds of candles at 7 d. per lb. for each guard- 
room. As the price of the turf is not quite so high in 
many other parts of the county, although no less quantity 
may be used, I beg to say I consider 15s. would be a fair 
sum to meet the present prices. 

J. Strain, c.i. 



County of Mayo. 

Ballina, 24th.Sept., 1872. 

In reply to the above, I beg to say coal is not the fuel used in 
the bin-racks of this county ; it is nearly double the price per 
ton as compared with last year, being at present £2 2s. per 
ton, while last year it was to be had for £1 3s.. Turf is 
plenty but badly saved, an ass load sold last season for 3d., 
is this year Gd. ; this consists of two creels, the only way it is 



County of Monaghan. 

Monaghan, 22nd Sept., 1872. 

I beg to state that coal is now £2 Is. per ton here ; but 
it always increases in price each month during the winter, 
and it is feared it will reach £3 before next ; however, the 
loads of turf that are sold here are very small sized, are 
from 5s. to 6s. each, but will also increase in price during 
the winter. I consider that 1 0s. 8 d. would be a fair allow- 
ance for out-stations', but that at head quarters situate in 
towns £1 5s. ought to be granted. 

Myles Blake Burke, 

2nd County Inspector. 

The Inspector-General. 



County of King’s. 

Tullamore, 23rd Sept., 1872. 

I have to state that coal is £2 per ton in this county, and 
the price of turf varies from Is. 2d. to Is. id. a box ; a load 
contains about three and a half boxes. Taking into con- 
sideration the enormous charge for fuel, and as the winter 
months are near approaching, I think 1 2s. a month would 
be a fair sum to meet the present prices. 

J. Bolger, 1st County Inspector. 

The Inspector-General. 



County of Meath 1 

Trim, 23rd Sept., 1872. 

The price of coal at present here is £2 Is. per ton, and 
of turf 8s. per load. The allowance of 8s. id. a month is by 
no means adequate, and I do not think a less sum than 25s. 
per month would meet the present prices. 

H. Kir wan, 1st County Inspector. 
The Inspector- General. 



County Waterford. 

Waterford, 25th Sept.^ 1872. > 
In reply to the above minute of the Inspector-General’s, 
I beg to state that the average price of coal per ton in the 
western part of the county is £1 15s., and in W r aterford it 
is £2, exclusive of carnage. Turf is 5s. Gd. per load, but it 
is very little sold in this county. I consider the allowance 
of 8s. id. to be quite inadequate ; about 2s. Gd. of it goes 
for light, and the average cost of fuel for kitchen and day- 
room is not under £2. I should consider £1 per month a 
fair allowance, having regard to the present price of fuel. 

J. Lock, 1st County Inspector. 

The Inspector-General. 
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County or Tipperary, s.r. 

Clonmel, 23rd Sept., 1872. 

In reply to the annexed, I have to state that the present 
-rice of coal here is £2 3s. per ton, and at Cashel and other 
narts of the county where there is no railway station it is 
V 2 8s p er ton. Turf is about 9s. per horse load m those 
parts of the county where it is in common use. I think 
8s id. quite inadequate, to meet the present prices, and 
suggest and consider 15s. per month quite little enough lor 

the purpose. N. Evans, 1st Sub -Inspector, 

For County Inspector, on leave. 
The Inspector-General. 

County of Cork. 

Cork, 22nd September, 1872. 
The present price of coal is 36s. per ton, and turf, per 
load, 6s. to 7s. Very little turf burned in this county, and 



I am of opinion prices will be higher I consider 8s. 4'/. 
per month quite inadequate. 1 really think that irom 16s. 
to 20s. per month should be allowed. 

Thomas K. Barry, 

First County Inspector.. 

The Inspector- General. 

County of Kerry. 

Tralee, 26th September, 1872. 

Having made inquiries throughout the county, I find that 
coal is sold at prices varying from £2 to £3 per ton. lurl, 
per horse load, from 5s. to 9s. 6 d., and a likelihood of lngliei 
prices being demanded. I am therefore of opinion that the 
allowance for fuel and light should be increased to lbs. ?a. 
per month. „ _ . T 

Thomas Smith, County Inspector. 

The Inspector- General. 



B. Further Statement and Enclosure. 



I send the annexed papers for the information of Govern- 
ment, in order to show the utter inadequacy of the present 
fuel and li"ht allowance, to cover the expense to winch the 
men of the force are put in providing ml, 8m.- ajyPjW 
referred to have been granted the double allowance (16s. 8a.), 
■which, in special cases, I am authorized by the regulations 
to sanction. A feeling of discontent pervades the entire force 
as regards this matter, and if something be not done speedily 
to remedy the existing state of things, I cannot say what 
may be the result. I beg therefore to refer to my communi- 
cation of the 27th September last, and earnestly to express 
the hope that a decision upon the matter therein set lorth 
may soon be arrived at. 

, J. Stewart Wood, I. G. 

4th December, 1872. , 



- ' Enclosure. 

City of Limerick, 

William-street, 30th Nov., 1872. 

I beg to state that the amount (16s- 8 d.) allowed for fuel 
and lio-ht for the guard-room at this station solely for the 
use of the guard and prisoners, is quite inadequate, inasmuch 
as the party here had to subscribe 1 6s. 8 d. last month in 
addition to the allowance. They had to do similarly on pre- 
vious occasions, and the present month the allowance was 
exhausted on the 18th ; since then they have purchased 
fuel at their own expense, otherwise they could not, as also 
the prisoners who arc nightly in the cells, endure the cold. 



John F. Cruice, esq., S.I. 



James Robinson, 
Second Head Constable. 



Limerick, 2nd December, 1872. 

Observing that it is very trying on the men composing 
the guard (4) at this station as well as on the prisoners who 
are confined during the day and night m the cells adjoin ug 
the o-uard-room, to be without fire durum the day and night, 
from the 1 9th of one month to the 1st of the month following, 
as they have been during the last two months, m consequence 
of the fuel allowance not being sufficient to purchase coal for 
the month. There is an allowance of 1 6s 8d. ner pontli fo. 
the guard-room, which, owing to the present high pi ice of coal 
(£2 per ton), is scarcely sufficient to provide coal foi 
eighteen days and nights . 1 I would, therefore, most strongly 
recommend for the safety of the prisoners who are monfined 
in those damp cells, with their clothes sometimes thoioughly 

saturated with wet and mud. as well as for the preservation 

of the men's health that an additional allowance of 1 6s. 8rf., 
that is £1 13s. id. per month, is granted for the gnara-room 
during the winter months. All the men at this station , 
have to contribute between them £3 monthly for the coal / 
consumed in the barrack kitehens, which is entirely exclusive 
of that consumed in the guard-room, and by the marue ( d 
families in barracks. 

John F. Cruice, 1st Sub-Inspector. 

N. B. Gallwey, esq., 

County Inspector. 

2/11/72. 

Submitted and recommended that an extra allowance of 
1 6s. 8 d. per month be allowed for this barrack. The present 
allowance is totally inadequate, and the men suller much 
from want of fire in the guard-room. I understand similar 
extra allowances are granted in other stations. 

N. B. GALLWEr, County Inspector. 



Appendix III. 



Mess Account of the Constabulary Party (14 men) at West Gate, Drogheda, for 
month of October, 1872. 



To P. Walsh, beef, .... 

„ E. M‘Donougli, groceries, . 

„ M. Cullen, bread, 

„ Mrs. M. Healy, milk, . . 

„ Severals, sundries, . ’ . 

„ Servants, cooking and washing, . 

„ Extra, over fuel and light for day-roi 



I Constable Collum, . 

„ M ‘Morrow, 

Acting Constable Scullin, . 
Sub-Constable Beatty, 
Bvrne, 

Coll, . • 

Corrigan, 
Fealy, 
Fitzsimons. 



The above account is exclusive of the cost of providing table-cloths, cooking utensils, dishes, pit 
clean, and several pence each man for bread during the month, as the bread is only had worn 
one egg, each man for breakfast were added, each 
many men messing together. 



is ac.count would be sc 



tes &c. mats, &c., for keeping barrack 
baker twice a week. If to these items 
idlings dearer, even allowing for the economy of so 
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Sundries’ Account for the Constabulary Mess, at West Gate, Drogheda, for 
month of October, 1872. 



rticles purchased. 



itc 






is potatoes, at lOd. per stone, . 
2. Brick and sand, 

4. Fish and steak, 

5. 14 lbs. butter, at Is. (id. per lb. . 

„ \ stone meal for soup, 

7. 30 stones potatoes, at 1 

8. J ton coal, at 38s. per ti 

9. Sweeping brushes, 

„ Salt, pepper, and mustard, 

10. Meal and barley, 

11. Fish and bacon, 

12. 14 lbs. butter, at Is. (id., 

14. 30 stones potatoes, at lOd. 

15. £ ton coal, at 38s., 

18. Fish and bacon, 

19. 14 lbs. butter, at Is. 6 d., 

20. i stone meal, . 

21. Pepper, salt, and mustard, 

22. Sand, black-lead, and brickbat, . 



October 25. Fish and steak, . . . . . . 

„ 26. 14 lbs. butter, at Is. 6d. per lb., 

„ 28. Pepper, salt, and mustard, . . . . 

„ 30. 1 stone meal, 

„ 31. Fish and bacon, . . , . . i 

» i> Vegetables for month, 

„ „ Servants’ wages for cooking and washing — 

14 men, at 3s. 6 d. each, . , . ; 

i ton coal for day-room, "| 

_ at 38s., I = £116 

5 lbs. of candles for day- [ Deduct, 0 8 4=Balance, 1 

room, at (id., J 



Sundries, .... 
Cooking and washing, . 
Extra for day-room, fuel, &c.. 



13 2 
9 3 



Appendix IV. 



Letter from Dr. Quinan, Secretary to the Irish 
Medical Association, respecting payments made by 
various Societies for medical attendance on their 
members. 

Irish Medical Association, 

Office, Royal College of Surgeons, 
17th day of November, 1872. 

My dear Dr. Kennedy. — I have made enquiry relative 
to the remuneration given in this country, by benefit societies 
and bodies of men, such as are employed in factories, 
breweries, &c., to their medical attendants, and I find that 
in every instance the incomes are much larger than the 
present rate of payment could ever produce to any one 
medical attendant of the Royal Irish Constabulary. 

Putting out of consideration burial societies of the poorer 
classes, who are obliged to accept the services of any medical 
man who may offer them for the small sum they can afford 
to give, I find that the salaries paid by the trades unions 
vary from £15 to £50 yearly. These salaries are paid by 
the treasurer, either monthly or quarterly, and are made up, 
by him, of weekly deductions from the members’ subscrip- 
tions, of sums varying from G d. to Is. per member. 

But these societies do not form fair grounds for calculating 
the payment that should be given to the medical attendants 
of the Royal Irish Constabulary, because in the case of the 



societies the medical attendant has not to travel any great 
distance to his patients, whereas, the medical attendant of 
the Constabulary may have to go five, ten, or even a larger 
number of miles daily to see his patients. 

Cases more analogous to 1 he Constabulary medical attend- 
ants are to be found in the Revenue Police and the Irish 
Lights Office. 

The former pay the medical attendants 2s. 6 d. for each 
visit made to the men, and also Is. for their wives and chil- 
dren, together with Is. per mile, travelling expense. 

The Irish Lights Office pay the same, with the exception 
of the shilling for the -wives and families, whom the medical 
officer is not bound to attend. 

With respect to procuring for the Commissioners statis- 
tical returns of the number of visits or even of the cases of 
illness occurring in any past years, I fear time would not 
permit of our doing so, even if the Medical Officers had been 
in the habit of keeping a register of their cases or visits, which 
I feel certain they have never done. 

Believe me yours, 

Very faithfully, 

E. J. Quinan. 

Evory Kennedy, esq., m.d., Chairman, 

Vice-President of the Irish Medical Association. 



Appendix Y. 



Reserve and Depot State, on the 1st day of November, 1872. 



To be forwarded to Head-Quarters on the 1st of each Month. 

Reserve Force. 

Acts. 

2nd and 3rd Viet cap. 75. . 
9th and 10th Viet cap. 97 
11th Viet cap. 2 ; and 
, 21,955. 

1,503. July 4, ’54. 





s s z: 


S.I. 


H. C. 


Other 


Legal Strength of Reserve, . 


i 


G 


12 


600 


Number authorized to be kept up, 


i 


6 


10 


600 


Difference, 


- 


" 


2 


- 
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Reserve State on the 1st day of November, 1872. 



Table II. 



Table I. 



Adjutant, 

Drills, . 

Clerks, . 

BiTglcrs, . 

Orderlies to Staff 
Officers, 

Orderlies to Reserve 
and Depot Officers, 
Other Duties, . 

Sick in Hospital, 

Do. in Barrack, 

On Leave, 

Serving in Counties, 
Table VIII. (B), . 
Vacancies, 

Horses Training, 



Strength to be kept 



Deduct as per Table 
II. (A), . . 

Available* for Gene- 
ral Duties, . 



Dcpotav 



otal available for 
General Duties, . 



Table Y. — Nominal List of Con- 
stables on £53 8s. per ann. 



Table IY. — Nominal List of Head 
Constables of Reserve. 



Table III. — Nominal List of 
Officers of Reserve. 



Colomb, 



2. John Pelly, . 

3. S. B. Rodger, 

4. A. MacDermott, 

5. D. Smyth, . 



6. J. Douglas, 



-Nominal List of Clerks, Assistant 
Storekeepers, &c. 



Constable, 



Clerk to Commandant. 
Assistant Storekeeper. 
Clerk to Commandant. 



William Little, 
John Lowndes, 
Michael Hurley, 
Patrick Ryan, . 
Thomas Magauran, 
Isaiah Dale, 
William Hamilton, 
James Reilly, . 
Thomas Hunt, . 
Michael Fortune, 
Samuel Audley, 



John Campion, . 
Henry Mansergli, 



Constable, 



Clerk to D. Director. 
Clerk to Barrackmaster. 
Clerk to Commandant. 
Clerk- to Adjutant. 
Assistant in Store. 



Matthew Deane (M.) 



Counties from Reserve, lskday of November, 1872. 



Table YIII. 



Spike Island, 
Kildare, 

Dispensary Duty,' 
Total (B), . 



—2,858 Head Const. M‘Cauglian. 

Constables Iligg’ns, Dorar. 
and Cavanagh. 

-16,113 • - 
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If on leave, 
state from and 
to what period. 


Names. 


Class. 


logisten d 

No. 


. Names. 


From 10 Oct. 
to 9 Nov. ’72. 


1. John Preston, . 

2. John Francis, 

3. Joseph Elliott, . 

4. A. M’Cauglian, . 

5. Patrick Cavanagh, 

6. Samuel Boyd, . 

7. Michael Quinn, . 

8. John Louglmanc, 

9. James Ritchie,' . 

10. James Gilligan, . 


2ndH.C. Maj. 
1st II. C. 

2nd H. C. 


6,891 

7,004 

5,452 

5,994 

11,822 

5,216 

7,281 

3,760 

7,527 

1,1965 


John Magee, . - 

Robert Watson, 

John Egan, 



S.I. 


H. C. 


c„. 


A. Con. : 


5. Con. Horses 


Date when sent 1 
to County. 1 


Whether as 

Auxiliaries, Tempo- , 

rary Servico, or at 
Special Stations. 


_ 


1 ^ 


1 


_ 


4 - 


- 


-- 


- 




6 


- 


14 - 


30 May, ’58, 


8 & 31 May, '55, 
Aux. Serv. 


- 


_ 


3 


- 


- 


- 




- 


- 


1 


2 


5 - 


12 Mar. '72, 


Temp, duty, 


- 


1 


11 


2 


23 - 
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Table IX. 



Depot State. 



Table X. 





1 

2 
l 






intry. | 




Car: 


dry. 1 


i 




1 




Infantry. 1 




Cara 


lry. 




i 








| 


























1 










1 


£ 


x 1 


j 


j 


ll 




| | 


< | 


Number on Depot 






















1st Squad, 


1 




_ 


_ 


_ 


lOfil 


_ 


_ 


_ 


_ 


_ 


strength, 


1 




2 








- 








2nd do. 










































































3 


11 


1 


2C 






3 




10 


Sick in Hospital, 








6 




52 




- 




1 






















































11 


13 


1 


37G 


_ 


5 


3 


f) 


10 


On Leave, 


_ 


_ 


_ 






2 






_ 


_ 


_ 
























From Counties for In- 




































































i 
























For Punishment, 














































Invalid Company, 












2 












Deduct not available 






















Serving in Counties, . 














































Other duties, 


S 




8 


2 




6 


































In training for C ounty 














































Vacancies, 


- 




- 




- 










- 


9 


Number available (E), 


~ 


- 


- 


- 


- 




- 




" 


- 


Total (C), 






11 


13 




376 


" 


5 




9 


10 



Table XI. — Nominal List of Officers Table XII. — Nominal List of Table XIII. — Nominal List of Head 
on Depot Strength. Cadets and Head Constables. Constables at Depot for Instruction 

or Punishment, &c. 





If 

attached 

Establish- 


to what 
period. 


attached 
to Dopot, 
purpose at 




*“ li 




Names. 


Kcgis- 

No. 


County. 


purpose 
























E. R. Medlicott, 
J. E. French, 

A. Reed, . 

B. A. Somerville, 
J. C. Carter, . 
.1. D. Phillips, . 
11. II. Jones, 




~ 


I. M. 

D. D. 
P.S.toI.G. 


John Egan, 
Joseph Murphy, . 
D. Y. Veitch, . 
Thomas Welby, . 
Patrick Harvey, . 
Hugh O’Donnell, 
Michael Shea, . 
William Little, . 

John Lowndes, . 


1st H. C. 
2nd H. C. 


Schoolmaster. 

D. duty. 

Hosp. H. C. 

D. duty. 

I. M.” 

Clerk to Com- 
mandant 
(temp.rank) 

Assist.Store- 

keeper. 











Table XIV. 



I Antrim, 
■magh, 
Carlow, 

Clare, 
Cork, E. 
Cork, W. 
Donegal, 



Galway, W. 
Kerry, 
Kildare, . 
Kilkenny, . 
King's, . 
Leitrim, . 
Limerick, . 
Londonderry, 
Longford, . 

Mayo,’ ! 
Meath, 
Monaghan, 
Queen’s, . 
Roscommon, 



Waterford, 
Westmeath, 
Wexford, . 
Wicklow, . 



14 men in county over fixed strength. 



1 over fixed strength. 



a Sent to form special station. 
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Table XIV. — continued. 



Number 



vacancies in Counties.- 
„ Reserve. 



Cities and Towns. 
Belfast, 

Carrickfergus, . 
Cork, 

Drogheda, . 

Galway, . 
Kilkenny, . . 

Limerick, . 
Londonderry, . 
Waterford, 



963 Men to complete. 



Park, this 4tli day of November, 1872. 



Dated at the Constabulary Depot, Plic 



J. Duncan, Commandant, Depot. 

Recapitulation of Reserve State, 1st day of November, 1872. 



Of the numbers shown at present on 
strength of Reserve, 1 Sub-Constable 
holds the temporary rank of Constable, 
and 7 Sub-Constables hold the tempo- 
rary rank of Acting Constable. 



Strength to be kept np — Cavalry, .... 

Do. Infantry, .... 

Total legal strength of Reserve Cavalry and Infantry, 
Total Cavalry and Infantry at present on strength of 
Reserve, 

Vacancies, . 



Appendix VI. 



13. — Return of tbe number of Recruits that have entered the 
Royal Irish Constabulary in the following years 

1866, . . 1,246. 1870, . . 097. 

1867, . . 1,384. 1871, . . 1,104, 

1868 . • 1,283. 1872, 628 in ten months. 

1869, • • 1,096. 

J. Stewart Wood, 

Inspector- General. 

Constabulary Office , Dublin Castle, 

6th December, 1872. 



A.— Return of Resignations in the Royal Irish Constabulary 
since the appointment of Sir John Stewart Wood to the 
office of Inspector-General, on the 8th May, 1865 

1865, . . . 671. 1869, . . . 433. 

1866, . . . 440. 1870, . . . 493. 

1867, . . . 332. 1871, . . . 667. 

1868, . . • 364. 1872, 587 in ten months. 

J. Stewart Wood, 

Inspector- General. 

Constabulary Office, Dublin Castle, 
bth December, 1872. 

Appendix VII. 

Return of Rates of Pay and Allowances of Officers and Men of tlie Constabulary, from the 



year 1836 to present date. 



Remarks. 



Inspector- General, . 
Deputy Inspector-General, 
Assistant Inspector-General, 

County Inspector, 
Sub-Inspector, . 



2 horses 
at 2s. p.d. 



' Outside a radius of 20 
miles from their stations. 
Sub-Inspectors allowed 
3 <1. per man, per quar- 
ter, for payment of 
pensioners. 



t For 16 miles. 

9s. id. p. a. allowed for 
repairs of horse appoint- 



First Head Constable, 
Second „ 
Mounted Constable, . 
Constable, 



6<7. per month 

when iu charge 

of a station. 



First Sub-Constable, 
Second „ 

First County Inspector, 

I Second „ 

Third „ 

Sub-Inspector, extra rat 
First Sub-Inspector, . 
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Constables. 


£ 

5 


1 










50 


5 


9 


58 


40 


445 


6 


10 


65 


40 


495 


6 


10 


50 


36 


142 


- 


- 


5 


4 


353 
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Appendix VII. — continued. 

Return of Rates of Pay and Allowances of Officers and Men of the Constabulary, 
from the year 1836 to present date. 

1866. 1st April. 

Inspector-General, £100 per annum in lieu of forage allowance. 
29 & 30 Vic., ch. 103. 



1848. 

Constables mounted, . 

„ dismounted, 

„ 15 „ 

Acting Constables, 



1854. lsf May. — Lodging Money to Officers. 

£ s. d. 

County Inspector, . . . . 20 16 0 per annum. 

First Class Sub-Inspector, . . .18 5 0' „ 

Second and Third Class Sub-Inspectors, 15 2 0 „ 

Long Service pay - to Head and other Constables. 



1857. June. 

Officers not accommodated in barracks allowed 2s. 9 d. per week 
for fuel and light. 

1858. 1st January. 

Number of Sub-Inspectors of the Second and Third Classes , who 
may receive “ good service pay ” increased from 13 to 23, and rate 
per annum increased from £10 to £12. 

Head Constables allowed Is. Gif. marching) 
money for 12 miles, l . 

Constables and Sub-Constables allowed Is. j 1 
marching money for 12 miles, 



instead of 16 miles. 



1859. lsf April. — Long Service pay to Officers. 
County and Sub-Inspectors having seryed 2 years 

and under 7 years, £12 per annum. 

County and Sub-Inspectors having served 7 years 

and under 15 years, 21 „ 

County and Sub- Inspectors having served 15 years 

and under 20 years, 36 „ 

County and Sub-Inspectors having served 20 and 
upwards, 48 „ 



1859. August. 



. £1,000 per annum. 



1860 . — Extra pay and Travelling Allowances. 

•'County Inspectors, 10s. per night absent from home. 

9rf. per mile outside ten miles from station. 

When on special duty at Assizes, &c., actual expense of 
travelling by public conveyance. 

'Sub-Inspectors, 8s. per night absent from home. 

4s. for ten consecutive hours’ absence. 

When ordered on special duty, or to Assizes, &c., the 
actual expense by public conveyance is allowed, when 
he proceeds beyond ten miles from his station. 

Head Constables, 2s. per night necessarily absent from station, when 
attending Assizes, Quarter Sessions, or Elections. 

Is. 6d. per night necessarily absent from station on any 
other duty except patrols, or in the execution of 

9 if. for ten consecutive hours’ absence on duty. 

Other Constables, Is. 6 if. per night necessarily absent from station, 
when attending Assizes, Quarter Sessions, or Elections. 

6 if. per night necessarily absent from station on any other 
duty except patrols, or in the execution of warrants. 

First Head Constables ) Twelve deserving men of each class, in- 
’ eligible for promotion, granted £10 per 



Second Head Constables, ) 



i in addition to their salaries. . 



First County Inspector's, . 

Second „ . ' 

First Sub-Inspectors, . ' 

Third 

Head Constable Major, . 



Extr 






Second Class, 

„ „ Extra pay, 

Constables, 

„ Extra pay, . 

Acting Constables, . 

Sub-Constables, under 6 months’ servii 

„ 6 months and under 6 

Sub-Constables, 6 years and 
years’ service, . 

Sub-Constables, 12 years and 
years’ service, 

Sub-Constables, 20 years and upwards, 
Mounted men Is. per week in additii 



under 12 

20 



41 12 0 „ 

—42-18 0 „ 

salary, &c., also Belfast 



1868. January. 

it Inspector-General, £100 per annum, house allow- 

1870. April. 

il, £73 pel 

April. 

Lodging Allowances increased to : — £. s. d. 

County Inspectors, . . .36.10 .0 per annum. 

First Sub-Inspectors, . . .28. 17 11 „ . 

Second and Third Sub-Inspectors, 21. 5 10 . ,, 

£ s. d. 

Head Constable Major, 

First Head Constable, 

Second „ 

Constables 



ipt of extra pay (£53 8s. per annum) increased 



1871. 

Extra Pay granted to Head j 

I. On prosecution at Assises 



d other Constables. 
■ Quarter Sessions. 



II. On duty at Assizes, Quarter Sessions, and Elections. 
I860. 



IV. For Ten consecutive Hows. 



n Londonderry allowed Is. per week in addition to 
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Appendix VIII. 

Extracts from Code, referred to in Sir John Wood’s Evidence (Qs. 3230 and 3325). 



A. — Marching Money. 

When granted . — This allowance will be granted in the 
following cases only when the distance shall exceed twelve 

1st. When on a march from one county to another. 

2ndly. When transferred from one station to another, 
whether within their own counties or otherwise, except as 
stated in next section. 

3rdly. When proceeding to and returning from assizes, 
quarter sessions, and elections in their own counties. 

4thly. When proceeding to and returning from the county 
inspector’s office for examination for promotion. 

5thly. When men arc ordered on duty to places eighteen 
miles distant from their station, and are not conveyed at the 
public expense. 

When not granted .— When men are conveyed at the pub- 
lic expense they will not be entitled tomarching allowance, nor 
when they are removed at their own request, or on promo- 
tion, or for misconduct. There may, however, be special 
cases in which men are promoted and transferred for the 
wood of the service ; in such cases special authority for grant- 
ing marching allowance may be given. 

'When the men receive marching allowance as above, they 
are not to receive extra pay for the period on march. They 
can only receive the one or the other for the same day. 



B.— Mounted Patrols. 

At stations where there are two or more public horses, 
mounted patrols are to be performed, subject to the follow- 
ing instructions 

A mounted man is not to be sent singly on this duty, but 
in general two men will be sufficient to form a patrol. They 
are to be fully armed and equipped ; and in the summer 
months they may wear , forage caps. Each man will per- 
form. eight patrols every month, unless prevented by illness 
or other duty. . 

Except in special cases, the time at whioh these patrols 
are to be performed is to vary between sunset and 12 , f.m., 
and to be 'of at least three hours’ duration. Fair and market 
'bights shall be particularly selected for this duty. The 
general instructions for patrolling are to be carried out so 
far as may be practicable. The men are to walk their horses 
quietly, and are not to indulge in conversation, but proceed 
with as little noise as possible, so as to be on watch for the 
detection of crime, &c. They are to confine their attention 
to the highroads and outskirts of the town, but unless 
specially authorized by the county inspector, they are not 
to proceed further than one and a half miles beyond its 
boundary. 

Such patrols are to be enterod in the patrol book, with 
the letter M inserted in the margin, and county inspectors 
will be held responsible that they are regularly and efficiently 
performed. It will be unnecessary to exercise the horses on 
the day they are eniployed oft this duty, and when the patrol 
is of more than three hours’ duration, they will not require 
exercise the day following. 



Appendix IX. 



Koyal Irish Constabulary — Actual Cost of Messing per Man per Month in 1866 and in 1872 respectively, at several 
Barracks, taken at random, in each Province of Ireland. 





ULSTER. 






LEINSTER. 








CONNAUGHT. 




MUNSTER. 






County Antrim. 




County Dublin. 






County Mayo. 




County 'Cork, E.R. 




Oct. 1866. 


Oct. 1872. 




Oct. 1866. 


Oct. 


1872. 




Oct. 1866. 


Oct. 1872. 1 




Oct. 1866. " 


Oct. 1872. 




s. d. 


s. d. 1 




s ': d. 


s. 


d. 




s. d. 


si d. ! 




s. di 


s. d. 


(1.) 


35 0 


49 8 


ao 




47 




(10 ' 


. 24 '0 ' 


40 0 ' 


(10 


. ’ 32 6J 


46 4 


(2.) 


33 0 


50 10 


(20 


35 0 


44 


6 


(2.) 


30 0 


41 6 


(20 


30 7 


47 10 


(3.) 


32 0 


38 11 


(30 


35 8 


46 


6 


(30 


32 0 


43 1 I 


(30 


35 3 


46 2 




County Donegal. 




County Kilkenny. 






County Roscommon. 




County Kerry. 




Oct. 1866. 


Oct. 1872. 




Oct. 1866. 


Oct. 


1872. 




Oct. 1866. 


Oct. 1872. | 




Oct. 1866. 


Oct. 1872. 




s. d. 


s. d. 




s. d. 




d. 




s. d. 


s. d. ! 




s. d. 


s. d. 


(1.) 


34 0 


44 0 


(10 


26 0 


45 


0 


no 


24 0 


43 0 


(10 


38 0 


46 11 


(2.) 


27 6 


41 6 


(2) 


31 0 


45 


0 


(20 


21 0 




(20 


30 0 


43 6 


(3-) 


31 5 


44 10i 


(30 


31 0 


45 


0 


(30 


24 6 


38 7 


(30 


26 0 


40 0 




County Fermanagh. 




County Wexford. 




County Galway 


;, E.R. 


County Tipperary 


•, N.R. 




Oct. 1866. 


Oct. 1872. 




Oct. 1866. 


Oct. 


1872. 






• l! 




Oct. 1866. 


Oot. 1872. 




s. d. 


s. d. 




s. d. 


s. 


d. 


The C.I. seems to have mis- | 




S. d. 


s. d. 


(10 


31 0 


54 0 


(10 


38 0£ 


40 


11 


understood the question. His 


(10 


29 11 


38 6 


(2-) 


32 7 


54 0 


(20- 


32 0 


51 


6 




is therefore nol 


; inserted 


(20 


25 8 


36 8 


(3.) 


. 36 0 


44 0 


(30 


31 1 


50 


6 1 


1 here. 






(30 


25 2 


33 7 



The figures (1), (2), (3), denote the different Barracks. 

J. Stewart. Wood, Inspector- General. 

23rd November, 1872. 



Appendix X. 

Present Authorized Strength of the. Constabulary Force. 



Inspector-General, . 1 

Deputy Inspector-General, 1 

Assistant Inspectors-General, 3 

Town Inspector (Belfast); . 1 

County Inspectors, . . . . . . . . . 35 

Sub-Inspectors, 244 

Surgeon, ........... 1 

Veterinary Surgeon, 1 

Head Constables, 350 

Other Constables, 10,006 

Reserve Force — Sub-Inspectors, ...... 6 

„ Head Constables, ...... 12 

„ Other Constables, ...... 600 

Revenue men, wholly paid for by the Inland Revenue Department, 400 



Constables and Sub-Constables over the authorized strength of) 
counties, and for whom a moiety of the cost is paid by tlic coun- > 1,076 
ties in which they are located, . . . ." . .) 



6 Wm. IV., eh. 13, s. 5. 

22 & 23 Vic., eh. 22, ss. 2 and 3. 
Ditto.' 

28 & 29 Vic., ch. 70, s. 7. 

11 & 12 Vic., ch. 72, s. 3. 

33 & 34 Vic., ch. 83, s. 11. 

2 & 3 Vic., ch. 75, s. 2. 

33 & 34 Vic., ch. 83, s. 13. 

33 & 34 Vic., ch. 83, s.'ll. 

11 & 12 Vic., ch. 72, s. 3. 

2 & 3 Vic., ch. 75; s. I.' 

9 & iO Vic., ch. 9-7, s. 4. 

11 Vic., ch. 2, s. 5. 

• 6 Wm. IV., ch. 13, s. 12. 

9 & 10 Vic., ch. 97, s. 6. 



Constabulary Office, Dublin Castle, 
2nd December, 1872. 



J. Stewart Wood, Inspector-General. 
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Appendix XI. 

— Return showing the Strength of the Force (as divided between Roman Catholics and Protestants), , 

h 1st of January, 1871, and 1872 respectively 

1871. 1872. 



1st Head Constable, 

2nd do., 

Constables, 

Acting Constables, . 
Sub-Constables at £42 18 j.. 

at £41 12s.. 
at £39 Os. 
at £36 8s. 



Do., 

Do., 

Do., 



it £31 4s. 



R.C. 


2 


R.C. 


'• 34 


36 


38 


129 


120 


130 


1,289 


702 


1,333 


358 


152 


373 


673 


222 


640 


1,216 


396 


1,194 


1,436 


505 


1,467 


3,267 


1,360 


3,112 


246 


147 


249 


. 8,648 


3,640 


8,536 



Also the Number of Men of those Persuasions who were dismissed, disrated 
of the years 1870 and 1871 

1870. 



r fined, and who left the Force, ii 

1871. 



205 



55 



150 



Men dismissed, • • • • ■ • * ',000 ass 1193 

„ disrated or fined by the Inspector-General, . • • 1,082 3o5 1 , 

„ resigned • • . • . • ' 08 

who have left the Force without due notice of resignation, 

(i.e., deserted) 9 “ 

Together with the Number of Men of Sound or Unsound Mind Discharged on Gratuity, Pension, ■ 
0 the Number of Deaths for the same years : — 

1870. 1 

Of Sound O f U n sound O f Sound 

Mind. Mind. Mind. 

Men discharged on Gratuity 29 6 22 

„ discharged on Pension, 229 18 

,, discharged on account of ill health, without Gratuity or 

Pension, , • • 08 ' 

„ discharged from the Force, on any ground not included in _ 

the foregoing, 29 • jor, 

Deaths, 87 

Number of men married with permission, in 1870, 181 ; in 187.1, 167. 



Appendix XII. 

Scale of Salaries of Clerks in the Royal Irish Constabulary Office from the year 1836 to the present time. 

1836. I® 59- 



Chief Clerk, 
Finance Clerk, 
Other Clerks, 




lief Clerk, . • £500 to £60 

with an allowance of £100 per annun 
in connexion with Revenue business. 



Chief Clerk, 
Finance Clerk, . 
Senior Clerks, . 
Junior Clerics, 



Chief Clerk, 
Finance Clerk, . 
Senior Clerks, . 

Junior Clerks, . 



Senior Clerks, 
Junior Clerks, 



£300 to £450 15 

(160 „ 260 10 

( 90 „ 140 . 5 

1866. 



Junior Clerks, 

No alteration 



£90 to £280 
in the other classes. 



10 



, Scale of Salaries of the Messengers of the Royal Irish' 
Constabulary Office. 



Head Messenger, 

Registry Messenger, 

Inspector- General’s Messenger, 
Other Messengers, 



Per annum. 

£84 to £90 
75 „ 80 



80 

72 

60 



£3 

3 

3 

2 

2 
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Appendix XIII. 



Return, furnished by the Local Government Board, of Wages of Agricultural Labourers in 
each County of Ireland. 



Local Government Board, 
Dublin, 7th December, 1872. 

Snt, — Adverting to your letter of the 1st ultimo, the Local 
Government Board for Ireland now forward for the infor- 
mation of the Civil Service Inquiry Commissioners a return 
which they have caused to be prepared from information 
obtained by the several inspectors, showing the existing 



scale of yearly wages for agricultural labourers in each county 
in Ireland. 

By order of the Board, 

B, Banks. 

To Horace Seymour, esq., Secretary, 

Civil Service Inquiry Commissioners, 

- 46, Upper Sackville-street. 
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